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FIVE DEPARTMENTS 
— ONE ORGANIZATION 


1. TEXTILE. This department assumes direct 
responsibility on textile projects. Plans and 
specifications for machinery and transmission 
equipment, production studies, mill surveys, 
reports, appraisals. 


2. ARCHITECTURAL. Designing of schools, 
churches, auditoriums, houses, office buildings, 
etc. 


3. STRUCTURAL. Design and supervision of 
construction of all industrial buildings, founda- 
tions, superstructures, estimates, remodeling 
costs. 


4. MECHANICAL & ELECTRICAL. Power 
plants, heating, fire-protection, plumbing, air- 
conditioning, lighting and power distribution 
systems. 


5. MUNICIPAL. Filter plants, incinerators, 
water supply and sewerage systems, roadways 
and landscaping. 


COPYRIGHT DEPOSIT. 


ENGINEERING SERVICES 


for Every 
Textile Project 


HE complete textile mill development often 
requires as many as five distinct types of engi- 
neering services. Even comparatively small 
projects . .. additions, modernization plans, etc. 
.. . frequently call for technical knowledge in 
two or more specialized fields. 


The ability to supply this diversification of 
service is an important reason why Robert and 
Company has been able to render complete 
architectural and engineering facilities to so 
many of the country’s leading textile manufac- 
turers. Through its five coordinated depart- 
ments, operating under central executive con- 
trol, this organization is fully staffed and experi- 
enced to handle every engineering requirement, 
large or small. 
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...and the Américan manufacturers 





whose skill and effort provide them 


with the world’s best equipment. 
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Keeping Up Production of Textiles 


Is getting to be a Problem = Many loomfixers are 
leaving the home job for the Big Money on the 
Munitions Jobs) = Short-handed mills 

have had to cut off one shift 


You may be next 


It Shortage of Help 
Threatens You with a Drop from ; 


3 Shifts to 2 


Why Add to Your Worries 


By Using Mongrel Repair Parts? They Handicap 


Your Loomfixers 


Draper Parts Make Fixing Easier 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
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FF on a mission during practice 

maneuvers, these paratroopers 
wearing ‘chute packs and specially- 
designed uniforms for maximum pro- 
tection, typify the all-important war- 
time contribution of fabric. 

To keep pace with urgent Army, 
Navy and essential civilian demands 
for all kinds of fabrics, textile mills 
are working ‘round-the-clock, and 
Operators everywhere are assuring 
maximum output from their machin- 
ery, by lubricating it with Texaco. 

Texaco Spindura Oils, for example, 
effectively cushion spindle vibration, 
resist hunting and lagging, thus as- 


suring more uniform tension and 
twist, and permitting higher speeds 
and heavier packages . . . fewer ends 
down and less stock spoilage. 

So effective have Texaco lubricants 
proved that they are definitely pre- 
ferred in many important fields, a 
few of which are listed in the panel. 

A Texaco Lubrication Engineer 
will gladly cooperate in the selection 
of the most suitable lubricants for 
your equipment. Just phone the near- 
est of more than 2300 Texaco dis- 
tributing points in the 48 States, or 
write The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








THEY PREFER TEXACO 


* More locomotives and railroad 
cars in the U. S. are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 
* More revenve airline miles in the 
U. S. are flown with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 

* More buses, more bus lines and 
more bus-miles are lubricated and 
fueled with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 

* More stationary Diesel horsepower 
in the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 

* More Diesel horsepower on stream 
lined trains in the U. S. is lubricated 
with Texaco than with all other 
brands combined. 
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| TEXACO Lubricants 
we FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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STAR THEATRE EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS *® HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 
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CHEMICAL 


Through the Gateway to the South 


from our plant at Charleston, West 
Virginia, WESTVACO TEXTILE-GRADE 
CAUSTIC SODA is being speeded to 
an ever-increasing number of Southern 
mills and bleacheries. 

Uniform in analysis, car after car, 
WESTVACO TEXTILE-GRADE CAUSTIC 
SODA gives excellent, low-cost results 


in wet processing. 


Liquid « Flake + Solid 


WESTVACO 


CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORP. 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 


Woodside Building, Greenville, S. C. 
Chicago, Ill. Newark, Calif 
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de big reason for the standout performance 
of Goodyear Black E-C Cord Multi-V-Belts 
—in any section—is the size of the load-carrying 
Ss cords. 


*, All Goodyear Multi-V-Belts are sinewed with 
the same large, husky, endless rope-cords used 
in the world-famous Goodyear COMPASS Cord 
flat transmission belt—known throughout in- 
dustry as the longest-lived, truest-running, 
lowest-overall-cost flat belt ever built. This 
heavy rope cord permits adequate strength to be 
concentrated in the neutral section of the belt. 


In comparison, most conventional V-belts are 
bodied with light, stringy 
cords. (Cut them open and see 
for yourself.) You will find 
they have so many layers of 
string cords that some are 
bound to fall in the compres- 












vulnerable to ply separation. 
It is like sending a gang of nee a 
small boys to do aman's work! 
On tough drives you need the 
big cords for long life. 


Cover with yu 
'onger life. 


_ Tension Se 








THE GREATEST 





E-C Cord, COMPASS—T. M.*s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


on Multi-V-Belts? 






GOODYEAR INDU 
sion section. These belts are \ @-Specifiec 


—— 1—Heavy, 







Add the perfect matching — the tough wear- 
resistant black cover—the tight-gripping, ac- 
curately molded cross sections of Goodyear 
E-C Cord Belts—and you get performance that 
can’t be beat. 


In addition, for extra-tough, war-priority drives, 
Goodyear now builds the revolutionary steel 
cable V-belt—the world’s heavy-duty champion. 
For correct application of V-belts, consult the 
G. T. M.— Goodyear Technical Man. Write 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio or Los Angeles, Calli- 
fornia — or phone the nearest Goodyear Indus- 
trial Rubber Goods Distributor. 
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GETTING THE MOsT FROM WINE: 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


The first of a series of articles on 
tools used with Universal Winding 


Machines. Later articles will discuss 
tools for the No. 50, No. 60, No. 90 and 
the No. 250 Sizing Machine.) 


SPECIAL TOOLS USED ON 
ROTO-CONER* 


With each installation of Roto-Coners* 
the following tools are furnished: 


Cone Holder Gauge 44-245-CAX 
Builder Cam Lever 

Gauge 44-418-2CA 
Slub Catcher Wrench 40-1084-4CA 
MacColl Slub Catcher 

Clip 44-473 
Spindle Bearing Adjust- 

ing Wrench 44-404 
Cover Plate Clip R. H. 44-327 
Cover Plate ClipL.H. 44-328 


Tension Bail Safety Screw 
Wrench (Allen-Type) 

Telltale Safety Screw 
Wrench (Allen-Type) 

Stopping Lever Safety 
Screw Wrench (Allen- 
Type) 

Cam Safety Screw 
Wrench (Allen-Type) 
Traverse Shaft Coupling 
Safety Screw Wrench 

(Allen-T ype) 
Coupling Cam Safety 
Screw Wrench (Allen- 
Type) 
Grease Gun (for Paper 
Coning only) 


WR-100 


WR-101 


WR-102 


WR-103 


WR-104 


WR-106 


50-2725 


4] 


OF A SERIES ON 





Proper use of these tools will do much 
toward keeping the winding machine in per- 
fect adjustment for quality work. Certain 
of them—such as the Safety Screw 
Wrenches — require no special explana- 
tion. The use of other tools, identified solely 
with the Roto-Coner*, is described below. 


CONE HOLDER GAUGE 


It is extremely important that the Cone 
Holder (or Tube Holder) be set in perfect 
relationship with the Rotary Traverse. The 
settings are made initially at our plant, and 
there should be no occasion for altering 
them, except when changing from one 
taper of package to another— such as 
from 9°36’ paper coning to 5°57’ wood 
coning or to paper tubing. 

When making this change, the Cone 
Holder Gauge (44-245-CAX) is used, in 
order to obtain the correct setting. The 
upper plate of the gauge on which the 
tapers are marked is adjusted to the lower 
plate by means of the two screws to indi- 
cate the desired taper. 

With the machine stopped, the Gauge 
is placed on the Rotary Traverse, as illus- 
trated in Fig. 1, with the Locating Arm (A) 
resting securely on the frame. The Gauge 
is moved to the left until a lug which is on 
the under right-hand side of the Gauge 
touches the edge of the Rotary Traverse. 

The left arm of the person doing the 
adjusting is used to depress the Starting 
Handle, which allows the Cone Holder to 
drop onto the Gauge. With the right hand, 
the Spindle Lock Pin Nut B (NU-304-CA) 
and the Spindle Holder Arm Spring Screw 
C (SC-1315) are loosened, permitting the 


Cone Holder to be brought forward to press 
against the setting blade on the Gauge. The 
Nut (B) and Screw (C) are then tightened. 

For paper coning, it is not necessary to 
have an empty cone on the Holder, but for 
paper tubing or wood coning, the bare con- 
tainer should be on the Holder when the 
adjustment is made. 

The markings on the Gauge are clearly 
identified and it can be adjusted for the 
setting of 9°15’ or 9°36’ Paper Cones, 5°57’ 
Wood Cones, or Tubes. 


BUILDER CAM LEVER GAUGE 


The Builder Motion is properly set be- 
fore the winding machine leaves the fac- 
tory, and no adjustment should be required 
unless a change is to be made in the taper 
of the winding package (or in the infrequent 
event of a broken part). 

The re-setting is done with the Cone 
Holder raised to its highest position. On 
each Builder Stud Collar (A), Fig. 2, there 
are two screws (B shown, and another not 
shown) which, when loosened, permit the 
Collar to be adjusted so that the Builder 
Stud (C) will fit into the notch of the Gauge 
(D) when the latter is inserted in the 
bottom of the Cam Lever Slot. With the 
Collar held by hand against the Spindle 
Holder Bearing (E) and the Stud firm in the 
notch, the screws are retightened. 

It will be noted there are two notches in 
the Gauge. The notch which is 1°," from 
the remote end of the Gauge is always used 
for the standard setting. The other notch, 
which is 1!54” from the remote end, is used 
very infrequently on special yarns. 





Fig. 1. 


See our Catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 
43-GMW-41 


UNIVER 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Principal Foreign Countries 
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Cone Holder Gauge 44-245-CAX 






Fig. 2. 


PHILADELPHIA UTICA 


Builder Cam Lever Gauge 44-418-2CA 


“THERE’S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 


























Ball bearings are factory- 
sealed, factory lubricated, com- 
pletely enclosed. They keep 
the grease in, lint and dirt out. 

There are no grease spots 
where lint can stick. No need 
for inspection or attention until 
after three years of service. 
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The Surface is 


e Smooth and Round... 
So...lt Goes Right Out Again 


Westinghouse Lint-Free Motors Insure Cool, Continuous 
Operation —Keep Machines Running with Minimum Motor Care 


You can’t get away from lint in a tex- 
tile mill—but you can keep it under 
control—minimize its damage. That’s 
exactly what the Westinghouse Lint- 
Free Motor does. 

The motor stays “lint-free,” because 
lint passes in, through, and right out of 
the motor. Large, unobstructed air pas- 
sages, high-gloss enamel surfaces, expel 
lint before it can catch hold—the 
motors clean themselves, 

One-piece skeleton frame aids 





ventilation and inspection. Note the 
large air passages which direct the 
air flow around the stator windings— 
and out again. Clean, cool, continuous 
motor operation is assured. Get full 
details on how Westinghouse Lint- 
Free Motors can eliminate handicaps 
and hazards of lint in your mill. See 
your Westinghouse representative or 
write Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 


Department 7-N. 
J-21215 


Westinghou se 















LINT-FREE MOTORS 
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Made from leather specially tanned by us 
for added flexibility, PWOTAN Loom Strapping will give 
you the same superior service and longer life you have 
learned to expect from PIVOTAWN Belting...For lower strap- 
ping costs, less loom slippage and fewer seconds in material 


---switch to PIYVOTAN Loom Strapping---a dependable 


strap that is the result of our 52 years experience in serving 


PIVOTAN 


the textile industry. 
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Rockwood-Southern 
Short Center Drives 
« 
Paper and Metal Pulleys 
* 
Bushings and Accessories 
a 
Leather Belting 
* 
V-Belts and Sheaves 
e 
Veelos Adjustable V-Belts 
* 
Westinghouse 
Motors 
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Post-war fabrics will contain many new fibres from 
strange and unusual sources. Palco from the redwood 
forests of the Pacific Coast will be found in blankets, 
mackinaws and felts. Our Research and Engineering Staff 
have foreseen these many changes and are planning 
processes and equipment to convert these basic materials 
into beautiful and useful fabrics. 

Now is the time to plan your “Saco-Lowell-izing 


Program”* to assure future profits and prosperity for 


your mill. 


*SACO-LOWELL-IZE ... 1. To utilize floor space 
so as to achieve the ideal in continuity of produc- 
tion. 2. To coordinate all successive steps in pro- 
cessing. 3. To reduce waste, spoilage and useless 
transportation of stock. 4. To attain the greatest 
economy in maintenance and operation costs. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 0 BatterYMARCH ST., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS Atlanta, Ga. 
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USE IT WISELY ! 
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DRUMS! DRUMS! DRUMS! 
War needs make it ex- 
tremely important that all 
empty drums be returned 
immediately. 


| SCIENTIFICALLY ENGINEERED TYCOL 
| FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 
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Eastern Division: 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. * Principal Branch Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Charlotte, N. C 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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This is the Sth of a series of informative messages 
concerning the meaning and significance of com- 
monly used tests and terms employed to describe 
the characteristics of lubricating oils. 












Tycol lubricants are manufactured in a sure freedom from all harmful acidity. 
comprehensive line so as to meet every Tide Water Engineers will recommend 
specific operating requirement. Whether the Tycol lubricant best suited to your 
straight mineral or compounded, they particular requirements. 





are produced under rigid contro] to as- 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS VEEDOL MOTOR OIL 
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Tubize advertising goes all-out | 


on WOMANPOWER...a help to | 











The WAN POWER problem has 


become in large measure a 
WOMANPOWER problem — 
the women now working in your 
plant and in every other plant 
must stay on the job...and at 
least TWO MILLION women not 
working now must be recruited 
to take over the critical civilian 
jobs vacated by men in the 
Armed Forces. It has been our 
privilege. working closely with 
The War Advertising Council 
and the Office of War Informa- 
tion, to put the whole power of 
Tubize national advertising this 


Autumn behind that project. 
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Will it take ®" BOMB to break up 


the afternoon bridge game? 


Must bullets whi 
ne and the si . : z 
before all pie sirens shriek U.S. Employment Se 
that the ti : women realize ing jobs in many ; 
€ time is here. The ¢ ' : y areas with training for th 
them to time fog ‘experienced. Get out =e 
wryly -* out and drive a truck, 8 hours, 10 hours if you can... bus 
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women at home work; 
~~ one thing more. R 
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Women must get to work in the 
vital civilian industries—the fighting 
fronts and the home front are abso- 
lutely dependent on them: And this 
is the keynote of our full page in 
LIFE, Sept. 20, 1943 
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to support the Government campaign 


every employer in the country 
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INE, don’t tell me THs is 
what you eall WAR WORK?” 













@ 4 is, Ann,—every bit as im- In many areas there is @ paying job for 
‘a: wearing a uniform or tty American woman who can possibly 
= - lant’” work. Whatever you do will help just thet 


much to shorten the war. 
Look at the want ed section of your home 
paper to sce what war jobs there are for 
ay? r of fact, somen in vour locality. See your local US 
pt ay brine Employment Service for advice SS 
ased about ’ Choose your war work today, while the ~y 
extra money these days. choosing ie good...and say on the job! 
% «ansible American woman 


thet our fighting men 








&-a't your working change 
* status?” 
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VOGUE, Sept. 1, 1943 


TUBIZE CHATILLON CORPORATION 


2 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17,N.¥- 
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HOW “HOLLOWING-OUT” DUG HIS OWN GRAVE 


If chis particularly obnoxious gremlin 

- one of the’ Spinning Frame Gremlins” 
that delight in wrecking yarn quality and 
interfering with production — hadn't 
done such a thoroughly destructive job in 
this particular case, the boss spinner 
would have been philosophical about it. 
Instead, he got sore, and recommended 
that the roll coverings be changed to 
Spinna Calf. 

And, of course, that meant the end of 
Hollowtng-Out. For Lawrence's Spinna 1s 
triple-resilient — the leather fibres them- 
selves are springy ...the interlacing 
fibre structure will ‘‘give’’ and then re- 
turn to original shape. ..and the air 
spaces in between compress and expand as 
the pressure comes on and off. So the cot 
holds its shape from end to end because it 
always springs back after the traversing 
of the sliver. 

This triple-resiliency puts an end to 
trouble from Hard-Ends, too. And, the 
other Spinning Frame Gremlins give up 
for other reasons, when Spinna Calf ap- 











pears. Eyebrows vanish, because Spinna’s 
high frictional surface carries waste well 
back on the clearers. Lapping-up is all 
through because there are no rough or 
sticky places to “‘grab’’ the yarn. Static 
admits defeat because Spinna Calf is 
mineral-tanned, and the chrome content 
helps reduce static troubles. 


ROLL COVERING 


Old Man Wear has a tougher fight with 
Spinna, too, for that tight-packed grain 
surface next to the yarn is extremely wear 
resistant. For long life and a more posi 
tive, trouble-free drafting surface . 
have your roll coverer use Spinna, the 
calfskin he knows gives him more un: 
form quality. 
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= ’ fons AIR CUSHIONS IN A 
Cy tesa Caaf. NETWORK OF TOUGH, 


SPRINGY FIBRES 





“If you want roll covering that is adjustable to all 
counts . . . can take ordinary hard ends without leav- 
ing grooves .. . and stays kind to the yarn for up to 
18 months and more in front line positions . . . then 
Spinna Calf —the most generally-used calfskin — 1s 
your best choice.” 
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THE APRON THAT PROVED 
ITS RIGHT TO "NO. 1” 


For many years, Lawrence Chrome Apron Leather has demon 
strated superior drafting quality and greater economy over all 
other materials used for aprons on spinning and roving frames . 


MORE EFFICIENT — Lawrence Chrome has a smooth. 
firm surface with a high co-efficient of friction — just right for 
holding and drawing the fibres. It resists abrasion for a long 
period of time. Furthermore, because of its mineral tannage, 
it is less susceptible to static. 


MORE DEPENDABLE — Lawrence Chrome aprons hold 
their shape longer because their tough network of springy fibres 
is not subject to permanent stretch, lengthwise or laterally. And 
the pores absorb oily and gummy deposits, leaving none on the 
surtace to spoil the yarn. 


MORE CONVENIENT — Aprons made from Lawrence 
Chrome are furnished open-end, permitting quick individual 
replacements—even in bottom positions—without costly delays 


No wonder more Lawrence Chrome is being used more for spin- 
ning and roving frames than any other brand. It is standard with 
Whitin Machine Works. Specify Lawrence Chrome Apron 
Leather the next time you order aprons. 


LAWRENCE CHROME LEATHERS 


Ist Choice for Aprons 
A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 


PEABODY, MASS. GREENVILLE, S C 
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Ammunition — food — medical supplies 
and clothing to keep ’em in action are " Pack- 
aged for Victory” in Apaco Corrugated 
Shipping Cases and Paperboard Folding 
Cartons. 


On every front, under the most abusive 
extremes of moisture, heat and cold, Apaco 
containers are protecting and delivering 
vital supplies . . . ready for use whenever 
and wherever they are needed. 


Apaco's “Packaging for Victory” fights on 
the home front, too! Our containers are 


releasing many metals and woods for other 
vital uses. 


If you have to wait for your Apaco containers, 
remember we’re making them as fast as possible. 
After Victory all our facilities will be at your 
command! 


* BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


¢ CORRUGATED SHIPPING CASES 
» BELSINGER TEXTILE SHIPPING CASES 
¢ FOLDING CARTONS 
¢ GARMENT BAGS 
e GROCERY BAGS 
¢ FIBER DRUMS 
@ TEXTILE PACKAGING SPECIALTIES 





Citlanta. PAPER Company 





1868 _75th COnniversary Year — 4943 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
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How About Coming Over 
for Bridge Tonight?” . 


«-- and so they radiophone as they walk atong. and think nothing whatever of it! 


W alkie-talkies for you and me? Who knows? Think—in your own lifetime, the miracles 


that have come to pass. 


As rayon people. we have seen one unfold before our eyes—the miracle of the “Continuous 
Process’, which does for Rayon what the cotton gin or the spinning jenny did for cotton. 
And we have seen the yarn produced by this process, set a new standard for 


rayon quality—a yarn absolutely uniform, virtually knot-free, filaments unbroken. 


Of course, today, this “Continuous Process” yarn is doing war-work where highest 
quality rayon is so urgently needed. But let the swords be beaten 
once more into ploughshares and “Continuous Process” yarn 
will be back to serve in a thousand new ways, with new and 


superior rayon products. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ba tay RAYON YaRN 
Ano DPUN-LO KNIT UNDERWEAR Clore CLEVELAND, OHIO - New York Office, 500 Fifth Avenue 
Whon Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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When the enemy Is near, washday 
means hanging your underwear on the 
nearest bush to dry. But white under- 
wear on green foliage makes a target 
—signals your position to enemy ob- 
servers. 

That’s why soldiers’ underwear and 
other white articles are now dyed olive 
drab, reducing visibility from the air. 
And Army specifications call for vat 
dyes. 

Service men and women, war work- 
ers—all are learning that colors can be 
made to stand up even under severe 
conditions. Naturally they'll expect 
color fastness in their “‘civvies” tc 
morrow. 

So use the best dyes available—vat 
dyes whenever Uncle Sam can spare 
them. That’s the way to safeguard 
your present business while building 
for the increased markets of tomorrow. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Organic Chemicals Department, 


Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington, Del. 


Tl 
CYESTUFF 


REG. u.s. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
...- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





BACK THE ATTACK—WITH WAR BONDS 
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“It is your engines, your parts, 
that are in our merchant ships, 
that are making it possible for 
us to supply that equipment to 
our boys at the battle front.” 
Gov. Saltonstall, Nov. 7. 1942 


and now we have 
proudly added our first 
gold star for continued 
outstanding production 
achievement. 


You may need our ROVING FRAMES — and need them badly — with their Super-Draft 
or Inter-Draft equipment and many special features, they would relieve you of many produc- 
tion problems. We know you’d like them — and we wish it were possible for you to have them... 

BUT — your boys and our boys are depending on cargo ships — cargo ships depend on 
engines — OUR engines. So that’s what we are building, to the best of our ability, with our 
splendid equipment, skilled workers, and capable engineers. ENGINES for pumps — for blowers 
— for generators — for VICTORY. 








WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S. A. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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It is no accident that GATES — the 
World’s Largest Maker of V-belts—began 
supplying industry with thousands of V-belts 
made entirely of synthetic rubber 5 years 
before anyone could know that supplies of 
natural rubber would be cut off by war. 


The Gates synthetic rubber V-belt—now 
thoroughly tested by years, not months, of 
service—was in no sense developed as merely 
a “substitute” for rubber. It was designed to 
be—and in certain important applications it 
has proved itself to be—greatly superior to 
belts of natural rubber. 


There is this to be kept always in mind 
concerning rubber:—A tree can make only 
one kind. In synthetic rubbers we have the 
choice of many kinds. Gates uses each kind 
= it best meets some particular service 
need. 


In the Gates Special Heat and Oil Belt, 
for instance, a very special kind of synthetic 
“ubber is used. This special synthetic rubber 
vas the ability to withstand heat and oil 





THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


much better than natural rubber can. 


You know, of course, from every day ex- 
perience, that your Standard Gates Vulco 
Ropes withstand exposure to heat and oil 
very well. It is when the heat or oil con- 
ditions become excessively severe that the 
Gates special synthetic V-belt, at a little 
higher price, has proved its ability to give 
very much longer wear than any other V- 
belt you can use. 


Beyond any question, Gates has had 
longer experience and more successful experi- 
ence in the fabrication of synthetic rubber V- 
belts than any other manufacturer. 


To know of this will be to your advantage 
—particularly NOW when Gates’ unequaled 
experience in making synthetic rubber V- 
belts can be put to use right in your own 
plant. You have only to look in your tele- 
phone directory and call the Gates Field En- 

ineer. He will put at your service the full 
enefits of Gates’ knowledge and experience 
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CHICAGO, ILL. DALLAS, TEXAS NEW YORK CITY BIRMINGHAM, ALA. DENVER, COLO. 
349 West Washington 2213 Griffin Street 215-219 Fourth Avenue 801-2 Liberty National Life Building 999 South Broodway 
CHARLOTTE, N, CAROLINA GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA ATLANTA, GA. 


507 Builders’ Building 104 West Washington Street 738 C. GS. National Bank Building 
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With U S “split” stock the turning 
follows the grain. Makes stronger, 
smoother, better balanced, truer 
running, longer lasting bobbins. 








ROVIDENCE, R. L 


CHICAGO AGENT: Albert R. Breen, 20 E. Jackson Bivd. 
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Advantages outweigh the added 
cost of bobbins with base and top 
bushings, and metal tips. Fittings 
pay their way in longer bobbin life, 
truer running, more uniform yarn, 
less yarn lost, fewer bobbins to re- 
place per year. 

Metal bushed bobbins do not wear 
loose on spindles or freeze to them, 
making reaming necessary. They 
stay at the right height on the sleeve 
or cone of spindles. Bushings and 
shields protect against quick wear 
when clutch spindles are used. 

When bobbins are conditioned, it 
is advisable to use top as well as 
base bushings. Bushings eliminate 
reaming and prevent vibration and 
wobble, because closer tolerances 





ILE. 8. C. 
CANADIAN AGENT: W. J. Westaway, Montreal 


WHY METAL FITTINGS... 








Save Wear - Eliminate Reaming Expense! 
Prevent Splintering and Reduce Breakage! 


can be obtained. Add metal tips and 
the bobbins are stronger and less 
subject to splintering and breakage. 

U S makes spinning bobbins to 
precise specifications from straight 
grained “split” stock. The only tex- 
tile accessories manufacturer mak- 
ing their own metal fittings, U S 
can supply metal fittings designed 
to meet your exact needs. 

Our U S Textile Accessories in- 
clude improved types of Bobbins, 
Shuttles, Spools, Cones, Rolls, Tubes 
and cardroom Bobbins and Skewers. 
Consult our technically trained rep- 
resentative on ways and means for 
speeding up mill production and cut- 
ting down maintenance costs. 





‘MASS. 


JOHNSON CITY. TENN. #  } #&£G 


CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


ALABAMA AGENT: Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham 
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FUNGICIDES for all types of Government Fabrics 
Highly Efficient — Non-Toxic — Non-Irritating 


FUNGICIDE G: used in conjunction with 
water repellents in a one bath treat- 
ment to mildewproof cottons and impart a 
water repellent finish. 


FUNGICIDE M: a single product combining a 
mildew inhibitor and water repellent for pro- 
ducing a mildewproof water repellent finish 
on cotton in one operation. 


FUNGICIDE P. G.: an anti-mildew 
agent for mildewproofing cotton by 
the two bath process. 


FUNGICIDE A: for cloth coating processes — 


dissolved directly in the resin solution. 


FUNGICIDE P: made expressly for use in the pigment impregnation process. 





ARKANSAS CO. INC., NEWARK, N. J. 


Established over 38 years 
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Sizes: 
No. 4 to 12” 
diameter. Pat'd 
and Pats. Pend. 


BRA 
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SS 
SELF-LOCKING HOLLOW SET SCRE 
Our most recent development is the Self-locking Knurled Point ‘‘Unbrako"’ response to your needs. It was you, the users, who first insisted upon 


Set Screw, providing an added measure of industrial safety and greatly hollow set screws for use in our ‘‘Hallowell'’ Steel Shaft Collars, back in 
reducing maintenance worries. When ‘‘Unbrako'' Hollow Set Screws with 1909. Then, as your interest in ‘‘Safety First'’' grew, demands for hollow 
Knurled Points are tightened —they stay tightened, because the knurling set screws on whirling machinery increased, and we went to work making 
makes them absolutely self-locking, so that they will never unwind by them by the millions. 

themselves or shake loose under vibration. They can be easily and 





- : Our complete line of ‘‘Unbrako"’ screw products, including the Knurled 
quickly romeved whenever desired, end vsed over and over ogein. Socket Head Cap Screw, is shown in our ‘‘Unbrako'’ catalog. Send for 
Yes, the ‘‘Unbrako" Self-locking Hollow Set Screw was evolved in it today. 


The KNURLING of Socket Screws originated with “Unbrako"” years ago. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX 582 * BRANCHES: BOSTON «+ DETROIT - INDIANAPOLIS + CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISO 
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STEEL HEDDLE 


BRANCH OFFICES FIELD ENGINEERS 


ALt. OVER Manufacturers of Superior IN 
THE WORLD 
FLAT STEEL HEDDLES—HARNESS FRAMES—ALL TYPES OF LOOM REEDS-— EVERY DISTRICT 


TEMPERED DOGWOOD SHUTTLES—-LOOM HARNESS ACCESSORIES 
2100 W. Allegheny Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HE magic of Electronics will be used in 
every plant to create new and useful 
products—to multiply production—to ef- 
fect economies—to do heretofore impos: 
sible tasks of measurement and control of 
industrial processes. 


Already, M-H/Brown engineers have 
pioneered and developed new Electronic 
instruments which will take the word “im- 
possible” from the industrial lexicon. 


In this hour of history M-H / Brown en- 


nslumenls by 





IN EVERY PLANT 





gineers fittingly symbolize our faith in the 
future—that Electronic instrumentation 
(now at war) will blaze new trails in the 
manufacture of peacetime products. The 
Brown Instrument Company, 4492 Wayne 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, a 
division of Minneapolis Honeywell Regu- 
lator Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Offices in all principal cities. 119 Peter 
Street, Toronto, Canada — Wadsworth 
Road, Perivale, Middlesex, England — 
Nybrokajen 7, Stockholm, Sweden. 


ETON <<d Contacts by 
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ar is or e thing. surmountin g them is another. The 





cou age, the latter perseverance...each of a very special 
‘The m Wacturer, for example, whose supplies of many 
OS aa rials are sharply curtailed or completely cut off can do either 
iy oe — of two things. He can hope that conditions will be alleviated. Or, as 
™ many others are doing, he can apply himself to the investigation of 
non-critical substitute materials, among which may very well be 


some that are adaptable to his requirements. 


That is why we regard these times as providing opportunities to 
bring into practical use many new materials developed here at 
Cyanamid. The values of these may well extend beyond the present 
emergency and provide the means for new manufacturing and 
processing developments. Our research chemists will be glad to 
counsel you on the use of such materials in the solution of your 


problem. There is no obligation. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID manuracrunsas oF 


SULPHONATED OILS + PENETRANTS « FINISHES » SOFTENERS 
AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION SIZING COMPOUNDS + DECERESOL* WETTING AGENTS 
A Unit of American Cyanamid Company AND OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. * Req. U.S. Pat. Of 
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LOOK FOR THE ORANGE- SOLaneD LOOM LEATHERS FOR 


é> sates oe ates : ra ns 





KNI 


You can depend on any loom leather bearing the 


characteristic orange color of Graton & Knight’s 
ORANGE LINE for superior performance over 
a longer period of time. That’s because every item 
in the ORANGE LINE is made from start to finish 
under one roof...with one uniform control... 
with a specific service in view. 


Graton & Knight selects its own hides, tans and 
finishes its own leather, fabricates its own products 
and inspects the final result according to its first- 
hand knowledge of the industry’s requirements. 


This means that the qualities you need for specific 
loom services are developed throughout. all steps 
of manufacture. From more than 30 variations of 
five basic formulas and from hundreds of finishes, 
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from Green Hide 


the one is selected which will provide the qualities 
we know you want. 


Hairitan — for severe loom service 

Among the tannages is Hairitan, a G&K-devel- 
oped leather which, in the opinion of our customers, 
is superior to any hair-on leather, ever tanned in 
this country or abroad. Used in check straps, for 
example, it has exactly the desired resilience, with 
extremely little permanent stretch... averages 
6500 Ibs. tensile strength ... yet weighs less, giving 
more straps per pound. 

Hairitan is also used for ‘‘Pickmaster’’ pickers and 
other loom accessories. When you see the orange 
color, you can be sure you will benefit from a product 
made throughout under a single control of quality. 





ONE QUALITY CONTROL 


FROM HIDE TO LOOM 
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Pinishing leather in 
Curry Department. 


Large stocks permit select- 
ing best hides for each 
product. 


Stitching “2-Fold”’ 
check strap. Cementing “2-Fold” 


check strap endless. 


Graton & Knight ‘‘2-Fold’? CHECK 
STRAP. The strap conforms in use to 
the arc of the picker stick, distributing 
wear and frictional heat—thus length- 
ening life. Made from a single piece 
of Hairitan leather. 


Supplied by the leading distributors to the Textile Industry .. . Look under “Graton & Knight” 
in “Belting” section of Classified Telephone Directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER 
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New Garments for Old 


In the local Economy market Norman Harris used to 
check the baskets of groceries and then pile them into 
the truck. Jackassing half a machine gun over the desert 
sand isn't any easier and, if the truth were known, 
Norman has no idea of making the army a life job. 
But ''Norm"’ is seeing a lot and learning a lot. Some of 
the army supply system has caught his imagination and 
when he gets back to Dodgeville there's going to be a 


lot more efficiency and progress in a whole lot of 
directions. 


The War Bonds you're buying are giving Norman a 
chance to see what the ablest brains are doing in a 
competition where it's victory or else — and, as for 
you... . you're going to get your money back 
and a lot of well trained, well disciplined young men 
who are going to make America better than ever. 





LW Vebentine ls 





| INC. 
| TEXTILES 
: 40 Worth Street : . New York City 
When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention es 
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LET US SERVE ALL 3 pePaRtments 


















HY write 3 letters when 1 will suffice? Why interview 3 salesmen, 
when 1 can supply your requirements? Why divide responsibility 
when it can be concentrated? Why split up your business, when 
concentration will save time, temper and money? Why practice 


‘buying dispersion,”’ when ‘‘concentration’’ will serve you- better? 

















Think it over when you are in the market for spinning tape, braided 
or twisted banding and rope (for preparatory, spinning or twisting 
machinery), and canvas lug straps. The Lambeth Line includes all 
of them, and every product represents a quality which 50 years of 


conscientious service to the textile industry has made possible. 


¥* oe) 


**BILTRITE'’ CANVAS LUG STRAP 


(PATENTED) 





This new product is an outstanding example of Lambeth quality. It's built up and 
molded in one continuous operation. The glue has no chance to set before 
the molding is completed. Longer life is thus obtained. 


a When you think of preparation, spinning or weaving, think of — 
‘ mv / 

ding tof 
on 


eee Gs LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


> NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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i ands tor © 4 diame Southern Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
_ vs Spinning T le R d Bandi 

\ooP all lens Manufacturers of Spinning Tape, Mule Rope and Banding 
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ats, SPOME™ . ~~ Also Sales Agents for Lambeth Products Corp., Antrim, N. H 
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WORLD WAR | 
Readjustment and Transition Period—1918-1921 


WORLD WAR II 
Readjustment and Transition Period—1|94?-197? 


PLAN now to close the gap between 194? and 1977. 

Taxation does not permit the building up of reserves to take care of this 
period and government subsidies are wishful thinking. 

Cancellations will leave tremendous stocks of raw materials and partially 
processed goods on hand. 

Vast quantities of synthetic fibers will be released for civilian use. 

Wartime demands have brought about the development of many new 
fast colors that will be available for post-war civilian textiles. 

Secure this information now, prepare your samples and be ready to 
continue business as usual. 


ALTHOUSE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


1943 READING, PA. 
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View of a recent installation in a large textile mill. 


and Dryers. 


Gaston County’s fully automatic Combination Beam 
and Package Dyeing Machine introduces many definite 
improvements that have solved the dyer’s problems of 
“how-to-do-it” better, faster and more economically. 
The flexibility, ease of operation and all-round conven- 
ience of these combination machines make them a sound 
choice for the varied dyeing requirements of the textile 
industry. 

Gaston County features that save time and 
labor; eliminate costly guesswork and waste. 

FLEXIBILITY. With a simple change of material car- 
riers; cones, beams, tubes, roving, raw stock and cheeses 
can all be dyed in the Combination Machine. 

POSITIVE CONTROL. From the loading to the unload- 





showing a battery 
17 of Gaston County s latest type ‘‘automatically controlled’ ’ pressure 
type Combination Beam & Package Dyeing Machines: also Extractor 











ing of the kiers, every phase of the dyeing operation is 

under positive control. Less skilled help is required be- 

cause all machines are equipped with automatic temper 

ature controls ... automatic dye liquor flow reversing 

mechanisms ... patented two-way running wash system 
dye liquor flow controls. 

ACCURACY IN MATCHING COLORS. The newly de 
veloped robot DYEMASTER control provides permanen! 
records for matching colors quickly and perfectly. 

CAPACITY. Extremely compact in design, machines 
are available in single or multiple kier set-ups, ranging 
from 1 to 2000 pound units. 

Our engineers, with over 25 years’ experience, ar 
well qualified to help you solve your dyehouse problems 
Write for descriptive literature. 


Representatives 


ALBERT R. BREEN 


GASTON COUNTY DYEING MACHINE Co. 


EDUARD SEELIG., CIA., LTDA 


80 East Jackson Blvd. Woolworth Bldg., New York. N. Y. Rio De Janeiro 
_ Chicago, Il. G. Lindner, Manager Brazil 
Western Territory Eastern Territor y and Export Brazilian Territory 
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GASTON COUNTY DYEING EQUIPMENT 
Beam and Package Bleaching Machines Hot Waxing Attachments for Thread Yarns 
Rapid ‘Blower Type'’ Drying Machines Auxiliary Equipment for Dye Houses 
Density Controls for Beam Warpers Package Yarn Shaping Machines 
Roving, Cheeses and Cones Rawstock Dyeing Machines 
Sample Dyeing Machines Dye Beams — Dye Tubes 
Extracting Machines Carriers for Package 


COMBINATION BEAM AND PACKAGE DYEING MACHINES 
DYEING MACHINES FOR PACKAGES ONLY 


All Machines Available in Stainless Steel .. Nieckel-Iron 


L 


HAE 


* 


The two photographs on this page show a recent installation in one of the leading dyehouses in the West. Upy 
view - (y,aston County ~ ‘‘automatically controlled Pas kage Dyeing Mia nigyes Lower View Extracto, ind Drv rs 
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Can you find the Three Saboteurs ! 


HEY’RE not enemy aliens. 

though they might as well be. 
because they’re actually sabotag- 
ing night shift production in war 
plants all over the country! 


2 


Saboteur No. 1 1s dirt on lighting 
equipment, walls and ceilings. A 
regular cleaning program can save 
as much as 50% on light. 

“ew 

= 
See the glare from those bulbs 
and from the machine? Glare is 
Saboteur No. 2. It tires men out 
—increases chance of spoilage. 





—_ 


See the man on the right, werking 
in his own shadow? Shadows are 
Saboteur No. 3. They put unnec- 
essary strain on eyes and nerves. 
You'll find these saboteurs even 
in the newest plane factories. But 
the plants they love best are the 
ones that never worked a night 
shift before —where lighting was 
originall, installed only QS ait aid 


to daylight. 
To Production Men 


Call General Electric and ask for 
a wartime lighting counsellor. 
Without obligation, he will show 
you how lighting can be revamped 
to improve seeing—by cleaning. 
moving a fixture here and there. 


painting, orremoving glare. Phone 
vour nearest G-E lamp office, G-E 
lamp supplier, or electric service 
company. 





GENERAL ELECTRIC EMPLOYEES ARE NOW BUYING $1,000,000 WORTH OF WAR BONDS EVERY WEEK. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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EYES AT WORK NEED GOOD LIGHT...and G-E 
research is constantly at work to make G-E Mazda 
lamps give you more and more light for your 











money. They are made to stay brighter longer! 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The Hour of 
Charm”, Sunday, 10 p.m. EWT., NBC; “The World 
Today ~™ NewS, weekdays, 6:45 p. m. bE wi © CBS. 
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»«- and you'll know why Armstrong’s Cork Cots 
SERVE THE MOST SPINDLES 


UB your thumb— /hard— along 
R the velvety smooth surface of 
a cork cot. Feel the resistance— 
the friction? 

Nature gave cork a unique cellu- 
lar structure. Millions of micro- 
scopic cells give a cork cot its high 
coefficient of friction. 

It’s this 
Cork Cots that 


drafting 


“grip in Armstrong’s 
assures uniform 
which means strong 
yarn. This same friction prevents 
“eyebrowing’ and thus helps keep 
yarn free of slugs. 

In making cork cots, Armstrong 
combines cork’s superior “grip— 


plus its compressibility, resilience, 


ARMSTRONG’S CORK 


yan Onn Onn © ie Oe > Ga Oo © Us 
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toughness, and imperviousness to 
liquids—with the uniformity of a 
manufactured composition. That’s 
why mills using Armstrong's Cork 
Cots produce high-quality yarn, 
vet efficient machine performance, 
better running work, and enjoy the 
lowest roll covering costs. 

And that’s why more spindles, 
over 9,750,000 of them, are equipped 
with Armstrong’s Cork Cots than 
with any other roll covering. 

You need no priority rating to get 
prompt delivery of Armstrong's Cork 
Cots. (More cork is available than 
ever before.) To find out what 


these cots can do for you, write for 


tL 


A) ACCOTEX APRONS 
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a free copy of the fact-filled book- 
let, “Modern Textile Roll Cover- 
Cork 


Company, Textile Products Section, 


3609 Arch Street, 


ings. Address Armstrong 


Lancaster. Pa. 








ARMSTRONG IS 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Roti. CoveErRInGs 


Cork Cols . 
thette rubber) - Cork Covers . Loom 


Take-Up Roll Coverings 


Rott SuHop EourpmMent Aanp Sup. 


\ccoler Cols (syn- 


PLIES 
AccoTex Lone Drarr APRONS 
TEMPLE RoLLis - CornK CONES 
Loom Ciureun FacineGs 


WINDER SpinpLE HEAD Covers 
. and other textile mill supplies 
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PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


W- keep on hand a very complete stock of 
all parts for Kitson pickers, and can usual- 
ly ship the same day an order is received. We 4 
also can furnish beaters, ball bearings, screens 
and many other parts for other makes of pickers. 


Under wartime conditions, it is of the utmost 
importance to keep machines running constant- 
ly and to be able to get prompt delivery on re- 
pair parts for keeping them running constantly. 











In an emergency, a telegram or a telephone 
call will have the necessary repair parts at your 
plant the following day. 


It is also a good idea to check your stock 
room and order picker parts on which the stock 
is low or is exhausted. 


We can completely rebuild your pickers 
exactly like new, and when pickers are practi- 
cally worn out and in need of more than ordi- 
Mary repair parts, they can be completely re- 
newed at far less than the cost of new machines 
with new frames. 


Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina 
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| orcer HORSEPOWER! 


While you’re worrying about 

ms manpower and womanpower, 
: don’t overlook the fact that 
U.S. policy of over-rating 
motors is putting a new strain 
onhorsepower! Like an over- 
loaded horse, a motor worked 
too far beyond its horsepower 
capacity isaptto breakdown 
—needs closer attention to--— 


day than ever before! 















a ect way eee 











Wie WAS GOOD motor maintenance in peacetime, 
just isn’t good enough today! Many motors are 
working 3 and 4 times as many hours a week today 

. need wartime care . . the kind set forth in 
Allis-Chalmers’ new ‘‘Guide to Wartime Care of Elec- 
tric Motors.” This interesting, fully idlustrated book 
looks at motor maintenance from a mew perspective... 
describes in detail the 9 main enemies of motor life... 


When you do need new motors, look 
into the strength, solidity and all-around 
protection of the new “Safety Circle’ — 


7 - 
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tells you where to look for them, how to fight them. To 
experienced men it will serve as a valuable “refresher” 
. .. to new employees, as a valuable training course. 
Over 100,000 copies are in use by the armed forces 
and war industry. World-wide demand has necessitated 
Spanish and Portuguese editions! “Guide to Wartime 
Care of Electric Motors” is free! Write for your copy. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. A 1639 


WE PLAN FOR 


PEACE 


aC VICTORY 


protected top, sides, ends and bottom. 
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L. KF. Dommerich 
& Company 





Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 





FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
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LOOK TWICE! la 


‘IT's MORE THAN A a 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
DIESEL ENGINES | WATER SYSTEMS @@i0 
PUMPS SCALES RBANKS) 
MOTORS STOKERS Ws wy 
GENERATORS FARM EQUIPMENT =a 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
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. it’s a scale—a good one! 
NO better weighing machine 
is made. But this Fairbanks- 
Morse Dial Scale with Printo- 
matic is more than a scale— 
and fast, accurate weighing is 
only one of the jobs it does! 
For modern Fairbanks-Morse 
Scales are tools that speed 
production. 

They keep books, making 
printed records of incoming 
and outgoing shipments. They 
“‘read”’ themselves and print 
the weight record on a ticket 
or tape. They control batch- 
ing. They measure paint in- 
gredients. They guard secret 
formulas. They count small 
parts. They save time and 
money by preventing human 
errors. They can be fitted into 
your production flow to elimi- 
nate duplication of effort and 
accelerate output. If we can’t 
show you how—that’s our 
loss—not yours. Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., 600 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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A NEW FOUNDATION -that is absolutely uniform 


to take the place of leather in Fancies and Hand Cards 


E have always pointed with pride to our Fancies, 

years having been spent in producing a particular 
type of leather to accomplish certain and necessary results. 
Yet in the finest of leather there is chance for variation in 
tensile strength, in ‘‘stretch,” in pliability, and in uniform- 
ity; laps or joints could not be avoided. Neither could 
the effect of oil which caused it to over-stretch. 


We are proud of the record of TUFF-SPECIAL, for all 


these faults are completely eliminated as a result of con- 


stant research work. This new product is wholly owned 
and controlled by Howard Bros. So we are able to offer 
you a perfect foundation for thickness, uniformity, abso- 
lutely oil- and water-proof, without hard and soft spots. 
and completely free from laps or joints —a combination 
that means perfection in a Fancy. 


All the above is being demonstrated in hundreds of mills 
which are now sending repeat orders. You, too, should 
have the same advantage ! 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


WORCESTER, 
Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N.C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas 


MASS. 
CARD CLOTHING 


Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 29, Canada DEFENSE 


PRODUCTS: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos and Silk Cards 


The wool of 10 sheep 


must be carded to outfit 


© Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery 





Fillets. Top Flats Recovered and extra setsl oaned at all plants © Lickerins and Garnet Cylinders from 410 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts bach solsier! 
Rewired at Southern Plant © Midgley Patented, and Howard's Special Hand Stripping Cards °  Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 
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2. Low kettle cost... 


HOUGHTO-SIZE is highly concen- 
trated and extremely low in moisture 
content. That means less size com- 
pound per kettle, hence lower cost. 
Actual mill figures show savings ranging 
from 25% to 50%. Only 5% of soft- 
ener based on weight of starch is re- 
quired. Fewer ingredients, and less 
poundage with HOUGHTO-SIZE, means 
lower kettle cost - which is but one 
advantage of the many listed on this 
page. For the full story, write for the 
folder ‘Step Up Warp Sizing Efficiency”’. 


E. F. Houghton & Co. 


303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1301-05 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


7 oe 


HOUGHTO-SIZE 
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or the Maintenance Man 





















So simple in design, so sturdy in construction, so resultful in last-ability 
is the “King-clip” valve, only a minimum of maintenance is required to 
keep it in good working order. And when service is required, the ease with 


which the valve can be disassembled is a real time and labor saver. 


“KING-CLIP” 
Gate Valve _| 





The illustration shows the ready accessibility of all parts for inspection 
and repairs and how few parts there are. Any maintenance man knows 
that this provision for quick servicing is a long step toward the uninter- 


rupted production hours he ts striving for. 


A further aid to the attainment of easier and more efficient maintenance 
is the precision-gauged manufacture of replacement parts, assuring an 


exact duplicate of any part that may have to be renewed. 


The “King-clip” is built for tough going and with ordinary care it will keep 


on delivering production hours at the lowest possible maintenance cost. 


\ Lunkenheimer distributor is near you to 
help you get what you need. His complete 
facilities are at your service. 


Here’s how easily the “King-clip” 
valve can be disassembled - - - - - 


lnscrew iwo nuts at top of clip and entire 

bonnet-stem-disc assembly can be lifted from 

the body. Complete accessibility for inspec- 

tion or repairs is the work of a few minutes. 
- . * 


Circular No. 504 is fully descriptive of the 
“King-clip” Valve. Get a copy from your 
L.unkenheimer distributor or write us direct. 


ve 


THE LUNKENHEIMER C2. 
~~ QUALITY’ > 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO. U.S.A. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
EXPORT DEPT. 318-322 HVDSON ST. NEW YORK 13.N ¥ 
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BRONZE, IRON, STEEL AND CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY VALVES, 125 TO 2500 LB. S.P.; 


BOILER MOUNTINGS, LUBRICATING DEVICES, AIRCRAFT FITTINGS 
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G AND DYEING RAYONS 








Wetting agent and detergent rayon fiber itself. 


Yarmor 302-W, when made sol- YARMOR IS QUICK-ACTING 
uble, needs UP the wet-processing 
of rayous from boil-off to dyeing 


atthe same time, gives delicate 


_., cuts down processing time. 
You'll find this specially refined 
| , , Hercules pine oil a valuable assis- 


e gentle treatment they 
require. Here's why: 


tant in the wet-processing of any 
: fber—cotton, wool, silk, rayon 
YARMOR IS NEUTRAL and other synthetics. Write to 
aterfacial Hercules for technical data, and 
302-W in your 


.,- lowers surface and 1 
tensions, puts water and reagents specify Yarmor 
to work without affecting the scouring and dyeing assistants. 


HOW YARMOR 302-W ACTS IN WET-PROCESSING OF RAYON 
1. IN SCOURING ---> 2. IN DYEING .-- 


5 fibers down to Yarmor disperses dye, helps lay 


s mat- down even depth of color, Te 


Yarmor wet 
bese, emulsifies gelatinou 
ter, oils and dirt, suspends for tards formation of ‘nsoluble 


clean rinsing. soap precipitates. 


NAVAL STORES DEPARTMENT 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORAT ED 


903 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
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How would 
YOU do it? 


“ane schedule 
é t the dyeing 
1 you carry ou ' 
@ How wouk ’ a, 
described in this clipping: —— 
‘ ° . Pus eta) \ r 
There’s no catch in this. [t’s merely ] 
1ere 5 


‘ing pile fabrics. 
ymmended procedure for dyeing | 
rece 








But our point is this: | See, 
» » * < 
if 1 followed this schedule literall to 
ile ier than an M.P. 
rate lv. vou’d probably be busier th; ae 
curately, » ' — | 
dian —unless you had the be nefit o 
on payday 


i done er 
Automatic Control: 





indicati ecording, and con- 
Instruments for indicating, recording eee 
. . e . . > ss O , 
li ling temperature, pressure, humidity, 
: : 
and liquid level. 








STAMPS 
KEEP ON BUYING U.S. WAR BONDS AND 
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— > time 
. ‘+m? Instead of wasting the 
ld ‘ tackle this probl - . : instructions 
wanes ’ ing about his following instr “se 
: ° aEee ane WOrry Se "ys > Schee ule 
a skilled operator ah ‘ulscope Time-S 
> fette ; » JOD, 
hea I] B cause with this instrument on the J load the vat and 
oller, Decaus , s loac 
Contr f I yw vour ideal schedule. all you do l 
( 
is cul to to : 


’ . ° P 
peer ee ommpen | u have high priorities. But it 

, ° , ‘as VO) < 5 : 

. e delivery unless ° | ee naiiiell tniiee 
a hing for you to think about for after t t now! Taylor In- 
Fn k our Taylor Field Kingineer abou 
: as you 

thing to ask 
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is done in an acid bath. 
The dyebath js prepared by adding 
the required dyes (which have been 
previously dissolved) , 3 te 5 gal. oft 
sulphuric acid, and either 73 Ib. of 
anhydrous sodium sulphate or 160 Ib. 
of crystalline glauber salt. British 
gum, if used, js first pasted up with 
cold water and mixed until smooth and 
lumpless before it is added to the bath. 
To aid in thoroughly mixing the bath, 
It is advisable to run the lot for 10 
min. or so cold before turning on the 
steam. The temperature is the 
to 190°F. ine] hr and held 
temperature for another hour. 
tional dye js required, the adds 
at about 190°F. fo, 20 min., or 
as is needed to exhaust 
_ Great care m 


—_ 

































nN raised 
at that 
If addi- 
dre run 
as long 
the bath. 

st be taken in both 











Here’s how 
WE'D do it! 








era Instruments 





mean ACCURACY FIRST 


INDUSTRY 
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With Victory dependent upon American production, the 























most important job today is to keep present equipment oper- 























ating at peak capacity. Jenkins is equipped to give you speedy 











rebuilding service on Spinning Cylinders, Picker Screens, 
Comber Tins. Keep your machines on the job by using this 


valuable time-saving service . . . it’s economical, too. 














BUY BONDS TODAY AND EVERY DAY 


JENKINS METAL SHOP 


TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORK 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA ....... U.S. A. 
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ESTABLISHED i893 sre 


SOUTHERN FACTORING 
for SOUTHERN INDUSTRY 


Efficient Factoring Service Removes 
Financial and Credit Problems— 


Permits More Profitable Operation 





ATLANTA 


Ne ae DOOR Lo AM: mii.£ LN eS oT TS 
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4 Important Pacts about 


 SULPHOMTED 
— CASTOR OLL 














| ox | * 
e Although castor oil is under strict government control. it may 
be obtained for a wide variety of uses. Many of these uses are not 
* generally known. + 
; 
Y 
” a © Our many negotiations with the controlling office in Washing- * 
ton have familiarized us with the uses for which castor oil can be 
obtained. 
* * 
| We may be able to help you get your needed supply. 
* * 
{ By filling out our form JW 32-600, and allowmg us to present 
* your appeal, you may easily meet your requirements for Sulphonated * 
Castor Oil. 
a SEND FOR FORM JW 32-600 * 





I} UES WO F eco. * 


PASSAIC, N. J. - . * 


: WAREHOUSES: Providence, R.|., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N.Y., 
2 we sCChicago, lil., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., Knoxville, 
PRODUCTS | _- Tenn., Charlotte, N. C., Milwaukee, Wisc., Columbus, Ga. 


eos 
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hat Stole A Truckload 
Of Oil 


The — «, 

















’ You wouldn’t think it would cost muc! 
to lubricate shafts that drive nothing but 
| needles. But load eight 55-gallon drun 
. | of good grade lubricating oil into a truck 
% } drive it to the dump — and you'd be wastine 
almost exactly the quantity of lubricant 
/ that this famous clothing manufacturi: 
] plant did, every year. 
/ The theft was exposed by Fafnir Bal! 
} 


Bearing Sewing Machines Boxes — “ki 
brothers” of the casily-mounted Fafnir Pi! 
low Blocks and Lineshaft Boxes you pro} 
ably use in your plant. 600 of them replace 
the plain bearings. In the first year, th 
saved $107 .4n lubricant alone -—and re 
leased two men from overtime maintenance 
to other duties. 

Your equipment is heavier than sewing 


2 


machines? Then you can probably make 
; oe a ee —_ = 
proportionately larger savings: or the 
are Fafnir Units for every application, a: 
no other ball bearing units make the turn- 
ing point to reduced maintenance so easy | 
attain. Fafnirs alone offer the long-life Ba! 


anced Design — deeper races, larger balls. 





The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain. 
Conn. Branch offices: Atlanta, Birming- 


ham. Boston. Charlotte. Dallas. 


\ ail 





“TURNING POINT’ OF LOWER PRODUCTION COSTS 7 IR 
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Caustic 
_. 90da 





QUICK 


SHIPMENTS HANDLING 




















Penn Salt Liquid Caustic Soda Penn Salt Caustic Soda is sup- 
is shipped in tank cars specially plied as 50% and 72-73% solutions 
designed for speedier, safer unload- in tank car quantities; as a solid 
ing. These modern 8000-gallon tank in 750 Ib. drums: or in flake form 
cars have a protective lining, are in 400 lb. and 125 Ib. drums. 


- insulated and are equipped with 
caustic resistant valves and inte- Our technical staff is at your 
rior fittings. They can be quickly service for help with handling 


and completely emptied—no problems. Write for complete 


wasted caustic. no lost time. information. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


MANU/FA/CE TURING COJWMPANY 









1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO * ST. LOUIS + PITTSBURGH * MINNEAPOLIS * WYANDOTTE * TACOMA 
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smooth the way to greater production— 


— 


“Proper lubrication with Gulf oils and greases is a 
mighty important factor in holding our production up 
to schedule 168 hours a week,” says this Superintendent. 
“With these quality lubricants we get top performance 
from our equipment and head off serious mechanical 
troubles.” 

It is vitally important today that every bearing and 
moving part of your production equipment give the 
longest possible service. And because lubrication has 
such a direct effect on the life of these parts, more than 
ordinary attention should be paid to this basic main- 
tenance factor. 

For effective help in improving your lubrication prac- 
tice, call in a Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer. His 
thorough training and broad practical experience with 
the lubrication of equipment similar to yours can go 
right to work in your mill to help you step up pro- 


duction and reduce maintenance costs. 
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The services of a Gulf Engineer—and the Gulf line 
of more than 400 quality oils and greases—are available 
to you through 1200 warehouses in 30 states from Maine 
to New Mexico. Write, wire, or phone your nearest 


Gulf office today. 


FOR VICTORY BUY UNITED STATES 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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GULF OIL CORPORATION 
GULF REFINING COMPANY — 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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OFFICIAL U.S. NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 


JOURNEY'S END 


A Marine safely at journey’s end thanks to his parachute. Trained in the intricacies 
of its use, Marines are able to reach land safely, despite the hazards of war and 
the elements. His parachute has been brought to its present high state of efficiency 
by the ingenuity and skill of the American Textile Industry in cooperation with U. S. 
Navy experts. Not the least important step in the making of Marine parachutes is 
the processing and finishing of the fabric which helps make the parachute strong, 
flexible and durable. Onyx textile processing and finishing compounds have 
helped make, not only parachutes, but hundreds of other textile articles give 
< better service in the many uses of Marine activities throughout the world. 7 
Onyx) ee If you hove a processing and finishing problem let Onyx Research 
| ond technicians work if out with you. They have helped many milis ; onyx) 
os ond dyers, they moy be oble to help you. Your inquiries are solicited. FEA a3 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


New England Office: 511 Westminster Street, Providence, R. 1. © Charlotte Office: 124 East Third Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Mid-Western Representatives: Maher Color & Chemical Co., Chicago Ill.; Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal, P..Q.; Toronto, Ont. 


XYNOMINE—PHI-0-SOL—ONYXSAN— ETERNALURE—REPEL-O-TEX 
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ABBOTT AUTOMATIC QUILLER 
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All there is to the winding units: 





A low voltage three phase motor drives the spindle directly 


Double throw cam gives overlapping layers of wind 





: Diameter and shape of bobbin easily and accurately controlled by a feeler 
| working against a stationary rack 


Detectors stop motor when bobbin is full or when thread breaks 
Spindle speeds up to 5000 RPM 


Winds cotton, worsted, woolen, silk, rayon, etc. 


Bunch is controlled by making one adjustment instead of adjusting all wind- 
ing units. 





Low investment cost due to simple 
construction, and use of ONE 
automatic head to serve all spin- 


dles. 


Low labor cost due to feeding bob- 
bins from a large central supply. 














ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 
| Southern Representative, L. 8. Ligon, Greenville, 8. TC. 
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Presented Moi til by Avierican Viscose Cor poration, New lork, ee 





SEPTEMBER, 1943 








V For VINYON 


the entire output of elastic 


79s wy 


“Vinyon, 


manufactured by the American 


Viscose Corporation, is currently going into military equipment and into 


articles connected with war activities. 


The new 
inthe watstb 
and Women 


to support che balls of their feet. 


-, 
. 


elastic varn, \ hich 1s repl. 1cIng rubber in many ways, is being used 
ands of the underwear and exercise uniforms issued to the W ACs 
s Marine Corps and in metatarsal pads used by industrial workers 


Also, as reported here recently, considerable quantities are being used by 
f : 


the Army for 


i, x > 








the canopy suspension cords of jungle hammocks. Vinyon’s 


ability to withstand heat and its elas- 
ticity under tension make it suitable 
for these war applications. 

The dev clopment of many new 
uses for Vi Invon Is characteristic of 
the w ay in Which American Viscose 
Corporation 1S contributing CO prog- 
ress in textiles. e 





SPIKING A RUMOR 
American Viscose’s acquisition of the Col- 
lins Looms Works, of Amsterdam, N. Y., 
has lead to a rumor that this corporation 
intends to become a tricot cloth manufac- 
turer. This rumor was branded as false, in 
official statement by the corporation 
which explains that the plant was acquired 
solely for the purpose of research and de- 
velopment of the tricot manufacturing 
technique and to make such improved 
octane available to the trade. 


NEW CONVERTERS LICENSED 
The American Viscose Corporation an- 
nounces the appointment of twenty-seven 
companies as converter licensees under 
the “Crown” Tested Plan. The companies 
are B.V.D. Corp., Beaunit Mills, Inc., Ben- 
rose Fabrics Corp., Bergen Fabrics Corp., 
Blossom Fabrics Corp., Brand & Oppen- 
heimer, Inc., Carnac Cottons, Inc., Char- 
mette Fabrics Co., Inc., Cohn-Hall-Marx 
Co. (Two Divisions), Crown Fabrics Corp., 
Hego Fabrics, Inc., Herrmann & Jacobs, 
Inc., Herrmann Handkerchiefs Co., Inc.., 
J. H. Kimball, Inc., Wiiliam T. Knott Co., 
Inc., Marvlo Fabrics, Inc., Iselin-Jefferson 
Co., Robert J. C. Moore, Pepperell Mfg. 
Co., Queen Valley Fabrics, Inc., Robert- 
son Factories, Inc., Robinson & Golluber, 

George Textile Corp., L. & E. Stirn 
‘Concordia Gallia), Textile Converting 
Co.,* Traub Lyons Oppenheim, Inc., and 
Albert H. Vandam Co., Inc. 
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THE STRATOSPHERE GLOVE 


So-called “precision gloves” \A hich enable 
our flyers to handle instruments and maps 
without freezing their fingers when flying 
at high altitudes or in sub-zero w eather are 
made of rayon, a relatively new use for this 
fiber. These gloves were originated to pro- 
tect aviators’ hands against “cold burn” 
and freezing which developed previously 
when it was necessary to remove the heavy 
lined gloves ordinarily worn in order to 
make delicate adjustments or handle in- 
struments requiring full use of the fingers. 

The protective value of the ravon gloy es 
was dramatically demonstr ated recently 


when a parachute jump was made tron 
40,200 feet—the highest on record 
country. As the parachutist left the plane, 
the jerk caused by his parachute opening 


} This 


threw off both of his heavy gloves and the 
ravon glove on his left hand. As a re- 
sult, his left hand was frostbitten when he 
reached the ground. His right hand, how- 
ever, protected by the rayon glove, was 
unattected by the freezing temiperature. 





OPERATION SUCCESSFUL! 


\ serious hazard in the administration of 
blood transtusions has been the accumula- 
tion of fibrin and gelatinous material in 
the stored plasma. These small clumps, 
barely visible to the eve, can clog blood 
vessels and cause pneumonia. 

lo offset this danger, the laboratories of 
American Viscose have engineered a spe- 
cial rayon cloth that does not clog or 
shred. 

The rayon filter bag is a money-saver, 
too—costing only 20 ‘as compared tO the 
$3.00 price of the cheapest stainless steel 
filter. 

[his is another example of A.V.C. re- 
search, which is constantly engineering 
new fibers for the advancement of health. 
comtort and economy. 





MAKE USE OF 


PRODUCT FABRIC 
RESEARCH DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you to Helps you design 
get the right new fabrics. 
yarns. 


4-PLY SERVICE! 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


“CROWN” 
TESTED 


TEXTILE 
RESEARCH 


Helps solve pro- Helps provide 
duction and fin- scientific selling 
ishing problems. facts. 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
350 Fifth Ave., New York City 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plants: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, W. Va.; 


Parkersburg, W. Va.; Meadville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va 
*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. OF 


Sales Offices: 
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WITH 


MEADOWS BALL- BEARING 
TENSION PULLEYS 











MEADOWS band-driven Ball-Bearing 


Replace your worn plain-bearing tape 





tension pulleys with MEADOWS Ball- 
Bearing units. They will reduce power 
consumption, drive spindles more uni- 
formly and stop tape slipping off when 
frames are started up in the morning and 
after doffing. Equipped exclusively with 
M.R.C. Lubri-Seal precision ball bearings. 
Write today for details. 


Tension Pulleys are now helping over 
800,000 spindles meet government speci- 
fications by eliminating slack yarn, reduc- 
ing damp-weather, dry-weather and 
‘Monday Morning" band trouble. They 
assure uniform twist and spindle speed at 
all times. Easy to install—not necessary 
to doff frames. 





Representatives: JAMES P. COLEMAN, P. O. Box 1351, Greenville, S. C.; W. A. BRALEY, Itasca, Texas 
wes se . : m | on = 
MEADOWS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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How we serve you better 





Great step forward in the battle 
against Mildew and Wet Weather 


Here is how Fen is meeting today’s responsi- 
bilities and tomorrow's challenge in the fight 
against mildew and wet weather. 


See the new home of Fen—planned to give you 
better service than ever before. It’s a finer, 
larger plant equipped with an up-to-date re- 
search and production laboratory, manned by 
experienced textile chemists whose services are 
yours to command. 


Fen for war orders comes first. Thousands upon 
thousands of yards of military fabrics are being 
treated with Fen Water Repellent, Fen Anti- 
Mildew and Fen-Aseptic, a combination of both. 


Fen-Aseptic is the ideal finish for fabrics for 








jungle warfare. It’s a non-toxic, one-bath treat- 
ment that assures comfort and safety for our 
soldiers in the tropics. Cuts cost of labor and 
chemicals. Easily applied on quetsch, padder. 
jig, beck, starch mangle or continuous process 
machine, followed by drying at an elevated 
temperature. 

With our increased production facilities, we are 
able to meet some of your requirements on 
civilian goods. Let us serve you now. 










When fabrics call for water repel- 
lency, alone, depend on Fen Water 
Repellent. Proof of superior re- 
sults is given in folder, “Take a 
Lesson from the Mermaid.” Write 
for a copy. 








LESSON 
FROM THE 
MERMAID YY ES _ 


7 








Amalgamated Chemical Corp., Philadelphia 25, Pa. Southern Representative: Robt. A. Bruce, P. O. Box 35, 
Greensboro, N. C.:: Makers of a complete line of Textile Finishes, Dyeing Agents, Penetrants and Softeners. 
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Out of today’s progress in methods and 





materials will come many advances in 


packaging technique. 


Old Dominion’s creative and engineering 


stafis are today working on tomorrow's 





improved packaging. 





ULD DOMINION BOX COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
PLANTS IN NINE SOUTHERN’ CITIES 


“THE SOUTHERN BOXMAKER WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION” 
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PROCTOR DRYERS 


ARE RECOGNIZED BY 
LEADING RAYON 
MANUFACTURERS 





Just as the men who man the machines 
of war recognize the splendid perform- 
ance of the new synthetic rubber tires, 
so the manufacturers of the rayon which 
is used in the cords of these tires recog- 
nize Proctor Dryers as machines of the 
very highest efficiency. Since the rayon 
cords for use in tires must have a very 
high tensile strength, the proper dry- 
ing of the rayon is of vital importance. 
It is in that stage that the future useful- 
ness of the rayon can be either marred 


or enhanced. That is why 95% of all rayon which requires PROCTOR DRYER for RAYON in CAKES. after 
drying is dried on dryers of Proctor design and build. spinning. This machine takes the rayon through 
Proctor Dryers are designed to dry rayon correctly and the successive steps of drying, cooling, condition- 
perfectly uniformly. At the same time these dryers increase ing—and delivers it dried with desired moisture 
output and decrease production costs. content dependably uniform. The superiority of 


this machine is proved by its close control and 
correct application of air circulation, as well as 
accurate control of wet and dry bulb temperatures, 
through the successive operations. Conditions may 
be suited to any rayon of heavy or light denier. 

The number of rows of trucks 


What is true of drying rayon is true throughout the textile 
industry. In every major industry where there is a drying 
problem, there is a Proctor Dryer scientifically designed 
and custom built to do the job right. In fact, the very syn- 
thetic rubber which surrounds rayon cords may well have 
been dried in a Proctor Dryer for the great majority of the 


machines for drying Buna-S Rubber in the U. S. Govern- Bm eae |] wide depends upon individual 
ment Standardized Rubber Program are Proctor Dryers. If I |; Capacity requirements. 
your product is vital to the war effort, Proctor research ye | it ~ 

ct i 2 oo 


engineers can help you increase the efficiency of your man- 
ufacturing process today. Regardless of your status in the 
war program, if you have a drying problem, it ts none too 
soon to have Proctor engineers consider its solution with 
a view toward that day when other-than-war products can 
be manufactured. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ - Inc + Philadelphia 





P 
. 
¢ 
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ALCOA 





This is a resin-coated spinning bucket. It is 


forged from strong aluminum alloy, ‘Thousands 


are in use in the rayon mills. The high strength 
of these Alcoa forgings enabled the industry to 
step up spinning speeds toas high as 14,000rpm. 
Their baked phenolic resin coating protects 
them against attack by thechemicalsemployed. 

It’s another case of a plastic and an alumi- 
num alloy working as a team, doing a job 
which neither could do as well alone. 

But the aluminum provides more than high 
strength. Its dimensions and shape remain 
accurate, holding the spinning buckets in 
balance, a vital factor at high-speed operation. 


The buckets are light in weight, making 














.. ARMED 
AGAINST CORROSION 




















handling easier. And, should there be a break 
in the coating, there will be no discoloration 
of the product. 

Imagineering conceived this joint use of 
plastic resins and aluminum, and Alcoa engi- 
neers developed the technique for making the 
coating adhere firmly to the metal. Thus, a 
substantial market was established for both 
materials. ‘The postwar world is certain to see 
a succession of such designs, in which the desir- 
able characteristics of aluminum are supple- 
mented by a judicious use of plastics. Alcoa 
engineers will gladly work with you on such 
designs. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 


1939 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALUMINUM 
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Shing TO SPIN AT HIGH SPEE 
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In returning me, and all your other empty Nepco 


Drums so promptly, Mr. Superintendent, you're 


helping yourself as well as the war effort. 


You help the war effort, because Nopco drums— 
as you know—are made of steel, and steel is a 


vital metal needed by all war industries. 


(nd you help yourself by making it possible for 
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Nopco to avoid costly delays in filling your need 


for essential materials. That’s what I mean when 


I say I'll see you again soon. 


So please keep up the good work, Mr. Superin- 
tendent. Return all Nopco empty drums as soon 
as they re empty, so we can do our “full” part in 


meeting your Nopco requirements and Uncle 


Sam’s too. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY? HARRISON, N. J. 


BOSTON °* 


CEDARTOWN, GA. 


RICHMOND, CALIF. 





CHICAGO * 
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Owe Bond Selling Responsibilities Double! 





Starting September 9th, your Government will conduct the 
greatest drive for dollars from individuals in the history of the 


world—the 3rd War Loan. 


This money, to finance the invasion phase of the war, must 
come in large part from individuals on payrolls. 


Right here's where YOUR bond selling responsibilities 
DOUBLE! 


For this extra money must be raised in addition to keeping the 
already established Pay Roll Allotment Plan steadily climbing. 
At the same time, every individual on Pay Roll Allotment 
must be urged to dig deep into his pocket to buy extra bonds, 
in order to play his full part in the 3rd War Loan. 


Your now doubled duties call for these two steps: 
1. If you are in charge of your Pay Roll Plan, check up on 


it at once—or see that whoever is in charge, does so. See 
that it is hitting on all cylinders—and keep it climbing! Sharply 


BACK THE ATTACK i With War Bonds! 


~ 


* 


increased Pay Roll percentages are the best warranty of sufh- 
cient post war purchasing power to keep the nation’s plants 
(and yours) busy. 


2. In the 3rd War Loan, every individual on the Pay Roll 


Plan will be asked to put an extra two weeks salary into War 
Bonds—over and above his regular allotment. Appoint your- 
self as one of the salesmen—and see that this sales force has 
every opportunity to do a real selling job. The sale of thes: 
extra bonds cuts the inflationary gap and builds added post 

war purchasing power. 


Financing this war is a tremendous task—but 130,000,000 
Americans are going to see it through 100°! This is their own 
best individual opportunity to share in winning the war. Th: 
more frequently and more intelligently this sales story is told, 
the better the average citizen can be made to understand the 
wisdom of turning every available loose dollar into the finest 
and safest investment in the world— United States War Bonds. 
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Celoron Gear Blanks 
Rushed to Your Cutter from Spartanburg, S. C. 





“ Gear Breakdowns need no longer mean expensive production delays. Just wire or phone 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Company at Spartanburg 99, and we guarantee to get a bandsawed 
Celoron blank on the next plane, train or truck. 


7 Celoron is the ideal material for gears—strong, resilient, long-wearing and SILENT IN 


¢ OPERATION. 


, Specifically, Celoron is made of resin-impregnated cotton canvas laminations, fused together 
by heat and pressure into a solid homogenous sheet. It is impervious to temperature changes up to 
290° F., practically unaffected by oil, water and chemicals. Unaffected by oxidization. One-seventh 
the weight of brass, one-sixth the weight of steel, one-fifth the weight of cast iron, one-half the 
weight of aluminum... yet readily machined in any manner in which it is possible to machine metal. 


Celoron is made in standard size sheets approximately 38” x 46”, varying in thickness from 
1/32” to 8”. Ordinarily, gears are cut from blanks bandsawed from sheets, but where a large quan- 
tity of the same size is required, molded blanks can be furnished. 


DIAMOND Vulcanized FIBRE Hollow Ware 
Boxes « Baurels + Trucks + Cans + Baskets + Trays 









CORRECTLY DESIGNED 


_ ACCURATELY BUILT . ' 
~~] -  ONTINENTAL- IAMOND 


: ae FIBRE COMPANY 
Southern Warehouse - Spertanburg, S$. C. 4 i 
_& Sales Office: C1. Sinwens, or, | NEWARK, DELAWARE BRIDGEPORT, PA. VALPARAISO, IND. TORONTO, CAN. 
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Which comes first — 
Your second helping ? 
or our second front ? 








OU WANT TO SEE THIS WAR WON — and won 
peor You want to see it carried to the 
enemy with a vengeance. Okay—so do all of us. 
But just remember... 

A second front takes food ... food to feed our 
allies in addition to our own men. 


Which do you want — more meat for you, or 
enough meat for them? An extra cup of coffee on 
your breakfast table, or a full tin cup of coffee for 
a fighting soldier? 

Just remember that the meat you don’t get— 
and the coffee and sugar that you don’t get—are 
up at the front lines—fighting for you. 


Would you have it otherwise? 





Cheerfully co-operating with ration- 
ing is one way we can help to win 
this war. But there are scores of 
others. Many of them are described 
in a new free booklet called “You 
and the War,” available from this 
magazine. Send for your copy to- 
day! Learn about the many oppor- 
tunities for doing an important 
service to your country. 


Read about the Citizens Defense 
Corps, organized as part of Local 
Defense Councils. Choose the job 
you're best at, and start doing tt! 
You're needed—now! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 
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speedometer 
not needed... 


One of the most unportanl factors in 
dccuracy of gun-fire today is the velocity 
at which a shell travels. 


Formerly, variations in the structure 
and drvness of the powder made great 
differences in shell velocity .. . and hence, 
made accurate gun-fire correspondingly 


difficult. 


Today—thanks to technical advances 
in powder-making plus air conditioning— 
there 1s so little variation in powder that 
gunners can know exactly what shell 
velocity will be. Result—a more accurate 
eun-fire that has already contributed to 
important American victories. 


Air conditioning keeps powder at the 
correct temperature and humidity levels, 
not only in the making of the powder, but 










also in storage places ashore and in 
powder magazines on shipboard. 

To meet exacting requirements lik: 
this, General Electric engineers have 
developed air conditioning and industrial 
refrigeration equipment that is more efh- 
cient, more compact, more flexible. 

Now devoted to war, these improve- 
ments will be turned to innumerable peace- 
time uses when hostilities cease. Now for 
war... later for peace... turn to General 
Klectric for eficient, compact air condi- 
tioning and industrial refrigeration. 

S< BUY WAR BONDS < 
ee ee ee ee 


— 


(rene ral klectrie om pany, Aur é onditionin J 
and (’om Hit reval Ri frige ration Dirrsion ‘. 
Section HD, Bloomfield. New Jersey. 


rin Couditioning by 
GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


Listen to the General Electric radio programs : ‘THE HOUR OF CHARM”, Sundays, 10P.M.,EWT,on NBC... “THE WORLD TODAY” News, Weekdays, 6:45 P.M.,E WT, on CBS 
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BIG PUSH CALLS FOR STEEL 














Scrap faster... 
Win sooner! | 


; 

















With Axis morale sinking taster under every bombing . . . with 
American boys already helping to crack the fortress of Europe 
ahead of schedule . . . we're setting up the Axis for the final hay- 
maker! 


WHAT I$ 
DORMANT SCRAP? 


That means an advance behind a curtain of shrieking steel . . 
continuous barrages blasting our enemies round-the-clock until they 
say Uncle! 


Obsolete machinery, tools, 

equipment, dies, jigs, fixtures, | 
etc., which are incapable of 
current or immediate future 
use in the war production ef- 


THE TIME IS NOW 


So our war planners have flashed an 
urgent message to keep the steel com- 


ing. And remember, half of the huge 
production will be scrap. Will we make 


it? (Ff ‘OMnrse we will 


We'll make it because every pound ot 
that steel scrap now so urgently needed 
will heip to shorten the war by just 
that many days, hours and minutes! 


Well make it because that means sa\ 
ing the lives of so many dear to us. 


BE WISE — ORGANIZE! 


So organize your scrap drive... make 
it a continuous operation ... in charge 
of a square-jawed executive with au 
thority to keep it rolling! 


And segregate your steel types, where- 
ever possible, according to alloys and 
vrades. It will save time all alone the 
line... get vour steel into the fight 
faster! 


No mnatter how many times you have 
looked .. . look again . and keep 
right on looking! For only then will 
the turnaces be able to push capacity 


fort because they are broken, 
worn out, irreparable, disman- 
tled or in need of unavailable 
parts necessary to practical re- 
employment. 


FOLLOW THIS RULE 


If it hasn’t been used for three 
months, and if someone can’t 
prove that it’s going to be used 
in the next three—sell it*——cr 
scrap it. 








We'll make it becuuse 300,000 tons of to the limit 
Steel in the next quarter will go into 


those extra acres that will feed our 


tizghters ind the home front too. Axis tvrannv! 


BUSINESS PRESS 


Only then 
tanks, planes, ships and guns be ready 
rarm implements ... to till and tend for the ferocious onslaught 
and must spell the utter destruction of 


will the *Scrap and used equipment 


that can chinery and materials. 


dealers pay well for usable ma- 











INDUSTRIAL SCRAP COMMITTEE 


ROOM 1310, 50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, N. Y. C. 





BUSINESS PRESS INDUSTRIAL SCRAP COMMITTEE 


ROOM 1310, 50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, N. Y. C. 
Please send a ‘‘Primer of Industrial Scrap’’ to 


Your name. 


Company nuame —s - 7 7m ‘ha ainntie it eninaiineintinch iin 








Company i3ddress__ 





If you have done a successful salvage 
job at your plant, send details and pic- 
tures to this magazine. 


SEND FOR PRIMER OF INDUSTRIAL SCRAP TO 
HELP YOU TACKLE THE SALVAGE PROBLEM 
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HOW A JUNGLE HAMMOCK, A MOSQUITO BAR AND A HEADNET 








POINT THE WAY TO Iupuaved Color VY, 


ON KNITTED 


About a year before Pearl Harbor, this problem 
was put up to Aridye: “Can we dye mosquito 
netting for jungle hammocks, mosquito bars 
and headnets with fast-to-light olive drab color, 
control shrinkage, give a permanent finish and 
weather resistance all in one continuous opera- 
tion?” A challenging problem involving not only 
lightfast colors and proper selection of binder, 
but also new application and curing techniques! 

Here’s how the problem was solved by the De- 
velopment Laboratories of Aridye Corporation — 

Since extreme light fastness was essential, 
pigments were chosen that could stand 300 
hours in the fadeometer. Because of the need 
for shrinkage control, the binder selected was 
Ceglin’, a cellulose finish. Careful dispersion of 
the pigments in this medium and proper ap- 
plication on a good padder assured even, 
uniform dyeing of the fabric. Curing was then 
effected by a continuous process of coagulating 


COTTON FABRICS AND MARQUISETTES 


the Ceglin in a souring bath, neutralization and 
drying of the fabric. Over 50 million yards have 
now been dyed and finished with this continuous 
method! 

The resultant light fastness, improved finish 
and shrinkage controls are now available for the 
pigment-dyeing and finishing of many kinds of 
civilian fabrics. This new development means 
that curtains and knit goods can be dyed faster 
to light than heretofore, shrinkage can be con- 
trolled and the goods finished all in one operation! 

Successful and satisfactory results depend, 
of course, upon three factors: (1) technically 
correct pigmented colors (2) must be properly 
applied and (3) adequately cured. 


An illustrated, more detailed folder has been 
prepared on the subject of pigment-dyeing of 
knitted cotton fabrics and marquisettes, and 
will be sent without obligation to all finishing 
plants requesting it. Send for your copy today! 


Aridye Corporation has been appointed as a sales agent for Ceglin, a product of Sylvania Industrial Corporation. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
TReg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Sylvania Industrial Corp. 
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Aridye 


ARIDYE CORPORATION 
FAIR LAWN, NEW JERSEY + PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND + ROCK HILL, SOUTH CAROLINA 


TEXTILE COLORING 
MATERIALS 


* A SUBSIDIARY OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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CYCLONIC CLEANING... 














KEEPS MACHINES GOING AT ki peed 











Tue combination of American 
MonoRail MonoTractor and a scientif- 
ically designed blower unit solves the 
problem of lint accumulation on long 
draft spinning, high-speed twisting, 
winding and warping machinery. This 
automatic cleaning, a swirling column 
of air, keeps machines producing full 
time, enables operators to increase 
their output and reduces the number 
of gouts or bunches in the yarn. 


Let an American MonoRail Engineer 
tell you the complete story of Con- 
trolled Cyclonic Cleaning. He can 
show you how cleaning is done better, 
quicker and more economically with 
American MonoRail Automatic Over- 
head Cleaners. 


THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 


13103 Athens Avenue Cleveland 7, Ohio 
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Automatic cleaners reduce ends down on long 
draft spinning machines. 
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Swirling columns of air circulate around cones 
to prevent lint accumulation. 
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High velocity fan travels within the monitor 
keeping this section clean. 
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Engineered and built to thrive on sudden or ex- 


treme temperature changes, Dayco Synthetic COUNT—AND COMPARE 
Rubber Roll Coverings are always ready to go and THESE 12 DAYCO FEATURES 
ready to give you more uniform yarn at lower cost —_ 
per-month-of-use. 1. Improved drafting. 7. Proper cushioning. 
Mill-proved veterans of Dayton’s pioneering 2. . age 8. Not a . 
“know-how” in industrial synthetic rubber prod- otetinpmedinnumaaas ve! a 
ucts, Daycos are always ready to go—in fractious 3. Unaffected ay 9. Static free. 
fall weather—or after shutdowns—and they keep TPES CHENGCS. $6, OF vecieting. 
going longer all the time. 4. Lower net 11. One-piece 
7uR DAYTON B — — . roll costs. tubular construction. 
UBBER MA FACTURING COMPAN . : 
DAYTON, OHIO ¢ WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 5. Long service life. 12. Produce more 
6. Easy to apply. uniform yarn. 


Famous Dayco Synthetic Rubber Products since 1934 
MAIN SALES OFFICE: Woodside Building, Greenville, South Carolina 
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SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
Pe Roll Coverings 


A THOROBRED* PRODUCT BY 
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TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN SYNTHETIC AND NATURAL RUBBERS 











® Meg. Trade Mark. The Dayton Rubber Mig. Cu 


| Back the Attack——Buy More War Bonds 
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Don’t Miss the Show 


There is little justification for the wave 
of supreme optimism sweeping over the 
country as this is being written. There are 
a few problems of whipping Germany and 
also Japan——of clothing and feeding the 
world’s millions of destitute (and it seems 
that we are taking on something like that) 

of setting up an organization or making 
provision for safeguarding the peace. Many 
supplies and outright necessities for regu 
lar living are likely to be far scarcer six 
months from now than today. 

Many items of textile supply and equip 
ment that are scarce today will be tighter. 
others will grow scarce. Regardless of that, 
now is the time that textile mills are plan 
ning on the future, and they want to know 
more about what is to be offered. Now is 
the time for machinery and equipment sup 
pliers to get out in the field and talk to 
customers and prospects to find out what 
they want to know and to plan their adver 
tising accordingly. There are many con 


oo 


ie 


. 
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cerns who have an institutional job to do 
at all times and whose copy is planned ac 
cordingly. There are many others who 
adopt institutional copy when there are 
many facts customers and prospects would 
like to see in their advertising. 

Paper is going to be further curtailed 
next year. We will endeavor to continue 
serving au those we can who have mes 
sages to tell the textile industry and we 
also hope that our advertisers will plan 
copy of real interest—to get their full 
money's worth. To our readers: look over 
every issue for those who have something 
of interest to offer you. The concerns using 
their space each month to tell you some 
thing worth while are the ones to look to in 
the postwar period, when the seven-ring 
circus of competitive chemicals, metals, 
synthetics, rubber, leather, machines, etc., 
gets under way. We hope and believe that 
it will be quite a show and it’s going to 
start more quickly than you think. 


J. €. C 





“The Eyes Have It” 


Written as well as oral compliments up 
on the handsome four-color illustrations in 
the article on mill and machinery painting 
in July continue to be received. H. E. 
WILLIAMS of Marshall Field & Co., Spray, 
N. C., writes “. . . We are collecting ar- 
ticles of this type and assembling them un 
der one file as a reference on Mill Painting 
for the Textile Industry. Much work has 
been done along this line and we anticipate 
new improvements in the future’. W. F. 
ROONEY of Sylvania Electric Products, 
Salem, Mass., writes for four copies, and 
G. W. MORGAN, Bear Brand Hosiery Co., 
Kankakee, Ill., says “. . . at the present 
time we are doing over our Card Room 
in accordance with your report on ‘Three 
Dimensional Seeing’.’’ 

* 
Box Loom Fixing 

“We would like to obtain six copies of 
your June and July issues and continue at 
this rate in all subsequent numbers in 
which your article ‘Automatic Box Loom 
Fixing’ will appear We find this ar 
ticle very instructive and the best of this 
kind we have ever seen”’. 

G. WASSMANN 
Schwarzenbach Huber Co. 
Clifton, N. J. 


From Jan. 1942 


“We are anxious to obtain, if possible, 
three copies of ‘Evaluation and Correlation 
of Fiber and Yarn Properties’ ... men- 
tioned in CoTTon for January, 1942, page 
64.”’ 

W. SHELDON 
Imperial Chemical Industries (N. Y.) Ltd. 
New York, N. Y. 
e 


More “Winding Machines” 

‘Kindly send us three reprints of the re- 
cent article ‘Winding Machines Work Load 
Calculations’ by J. W. Stribling.” 

H. KAFFINE 
Fidelity Machine Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Captain J. Rivers Adams, U. 8S. Marines, 
recently commissioned, has reported to New 
River, N. C., for active duty. A V. M. L. 
grad, he was sales manager of Westvaco 
Chlorine Products before induction. J. C. 
+ mg of Westvaco will assume his duties 
there. 





“Great Benefits” 

‘“..I1 am receiving my copy each month 
and enjoying it very much ...HI am get- 
ting them [fixers and overseers] interested 
in reading COTTON as I am sure they will 
receive great benefits from it’’. 

J. W. SKIPPER, SR. 
Hyde Park Mills, Inc. 
Covington, Tenn. 

cd 


Old Timer 


‘“  . . I must give you and OLp-TIMER 
some of the credit for the inspiration for 
my continuing to keep plugging in my 
never-ending study program and quest for 
knowledge ‘ 

FRANK L. BYRD. 
Schoolfield, Va. 


Vital Loss 


“We have mislaid our original copy 
(April, 1943) and since we consider this a 
vital loss to our library we are asking you 
to send us a duplicate copy.”’ 

J. M. COLE 


Sd 


Cold Springs Bleachery 
Yardley, Pa. 
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Anybody who wants a rationless auto (7) 
ride, just stop in to see C. Scott Althouse, 
owner of Althouse Chemical Co. up at Read- 
ing, Pa., and have qa seat in his all-electric 
buggy, fashioned from two old electric trucks, 
powered with batteries going 40 miles on 4 
charge and using obsolete tires. 


& 
Across the Seas 


“Many thanks for referring to us the 
name of a concern in India . . It is in 
deed encouraging in this day and age to 
learn that your publication should stretch 
so far across the seas and to carry very 
properly its message concerning Willcox & 
Gibbs sewing machines.” 

N. WONNACOTT 
Willeox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
New York, N. Y. 

“The articles on ‘Winding Machines 
Work Load Calculations’, by Mr. J. W. 
Stribling of the Universal Winding Co. in 
your issues of January, February, March 
and April have proved very interesting and 
informative to all concerned at Prestige 
Limited.”’ 

G V WILLIAMS 
Prestige, Limited 
E. Brunswick, Victoria, 
Australia 


> 
“Enemies of Labor” 


“T think an article such as yours (‘Ene 
mies of Labor,’ July 1943) should be given 
as widespread publicity as possible, and if 
by any chance you have reprints of this I 
would like the opportunity of passing a 
copy of same out to at least fifty of my 
friends You certainly are deserving of 
and have our highest compliments on this 
editorial.” 

L. E. HAGENOW 
Secretary, 
Charles C. Davis & Co. 
Chicago, II. 





The current address of John C. Fonville, 
on leave from the editorial department of 
‘*Cotton’’ since March 1942 and serving in 
the Army Ajir Forces, is: 

Captain John C. Fonville 0-304838, 59th 
Station Complement Squadron, APO No. 
4740, c/o Postmaster, New Yark City. 

We know he would appreciate hearing 
from his friends in the industry. 
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An Important Message 
To Textile Mill Executives 





As a cotton textile manufacturer, you have a vital interest in 
the movement to recruit volunteers from cities and towns to assist 
short-handed farmers in harvesting their 1943 crops. 


We folks in Georgia realize that cotton is our most important 
agricultural product. It is an essential food crop as well as fiber 
crop. 


Supplies of high quality cotton are short. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says “available supplies of some higher quali- 
ties are rapidly becoming critical.” The Department of Agriculture 
also states that “Shortage of high quality will result in the substi- 
tution of the lower grades in the manufacture of war goods and 
essential civilian items. The use of lower grades, in most instances, 
would reduce the rate of production of cotton textiles and would 
affect adversely the quality of manufactured products.” 


High quality cotton must be picked promptly, before it de- 
teriorates in the fields. Which means that a whole lot of extra labor 
is urgently needed. It is estimated that 100,000 volunteers are re- 


quired. 


This Company has been publishing a series of advertisements 
designed to recruit city and town people for farm work. Our effort 
is a small part of the Crop Corps movement. The most recent of 
these advertisements dealt with the need for help in getting the 
cotton picked. 


If you wish to promote the Crop Corps movement among 
your own employes, urging them to register with their County 
Agent for work during such time as they have available, we will 
be glad to supply you with enlargements in poster size of the adver- 
tisement on cotton-picking. Write to 464 Electric Building, 
Atlanta. 


Georgia Power Company 





When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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Postwar Planning (Continued 


IN TRYING to hazard any guesses as to the post- 

war predicament of the textile industry, it is quite 
necessary to take into consideration the various pos- 
sible ways in which this war may end. During the 
past month it seems to have become increasingly evi- 
dent that Germany is beginning to fold up. From 
everything our military and political experts tell us, 
we can expect Germany to crash abruptly when this 
folding process has progressed to a certain point. If 
Germany does quit suddenly, and Russia is willing to 
co-operate with us against Japan, the combined might 
of Russia, Britain and the United States, with the 
absolutely indispensable privilege of air bases on 
Russia’s Asiatic mainland ought to knock Japan out 
in six months or less. If all the bombing facilities 
at the disposal of the Allies after the Germans sur- 
render could be promptly brought to bear from Si- 
berian bases, it ought to be possible to flatten prac- 
tically the entire industrial area of Japan in about 
six months. 

It seems unlikely that Russia would pass up this 
golden opportunity to get able bodied help in smashing 
her old enemy Japan, and it is possible that the heads 
of the British and American Governments have already 
had assurances from the Russian Government on this 
point. However, governments have peculiar ideas 
about things, and it is possible, though unlikely, that 
Russia might not feel like tearing into Japan after 
Germany is disposed of. If all of the Allies do jump 
on Japan immediately and concertedly, and clean up 
that situation in six or eight months, we are certainly 
going to be faced with a truly chaotic industrial 
situation in the United States. We will have reached 
the peak of a gargantuan industrial effort and then 
everything will go instantly haywire, with no further 
need for producing a dollar’s worth of military equip- 
ment. All Government contracts will be canceled, 
millions of people will be out of work, and it will take 
months and possibly years to make even a reasonable 
semblance of industrial readjustment. 

On the other hand, if we have to fight with Britain 
alone to lick Japan and have no bombing bases on the 
Asiatic mainland, the Japanese war may drag on for 
another two or three years after Germany is out of 
the way. If it does, our industrial readjustments can 
be very largely made during a tapering off of war 
production. A continuation of the war would certainly 


be a high and terrible price to pay for the opportunity 
to make our industrial readjustment less drastic, but 


if the war does continue longer than we now hope it 
will, we can pray that our Government will take ad- 
vantage of every possible opportunity to minimize the 
dislocations of postwar industrial readjustments. 

In either case, the ultimate economic effect will 
probably be the same, but the political effects would be 
less harmful if the readjustment from wartime condi- 
tions is gradual. If the whole war comes to an end 
with a bang and the entire war machine instantly 
stops, it would be hard to exaggerate the seriousness 
of the political problem posed by the widespread un- 
employment of millions of people whom our Govern- 
ment has fatuously failed to put on a true war footing 
during the war. 


IN ANY CASE, however, the textile industry must, 
sooner or later, face some serious and inescapable prob- 
lems. Most of these are the same problems that the 
industry faced after the First World War. Before 
the First World War, textile mills almost invariably 
ran one shift of 55 hours in the South and 54 hours 
in the North, with the exception of Massachusetts 
which was on a 48-hour week. During the war, in or- 
der to meet the urgent demands for more fabrics, most 
mills went on two-shift operation and a few ran three 
shifts. When the war was over, few two-shift mills 
wanted to go back to single shift operation. They had 
learned during the war of the tremendous savings in 
overhead expense when it is prorated against double 
production, and a great many southern mills had en- 
larged their villages so that they felt it unexpedient 
to abandon this investment and go back to single shift 
operation. In the present war, most mills are either 
running or trying to run three shifts. As soon as the 
big Government orders decline, mill managements will 
have to decide whether to continue three-shift opera- 
tion and cut each other’s throats as they did after the 
last war, or whether the third shift should be aban- 
doned. 

During the past 10 years, the Government has 
frequently taken such responsibilities upon itself, and 
it may easily turn out that the Government will decide 
how many hours mills can run. There will certainly 
not be enough volume of business to keep the mills 
going full time for long after the war. The first 
boom, when the soldiers come home and need new out- 
fits of clothes, and when well-fixed war workers are 
beginning to buy the things they did without during 
the war, may keep the mills running fairly full for a 
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little while, but there is no possible ground for think- 
ing that the domestic consumption of textile products 
can for any length of time keep mills at present pro- 
duction levels. Either the mills must voluntarily agree 
to cut out third-shift operation, or the Government 
must force them to do it, or there must be a weeding- 
out process such as we had following the last war. 
The weeding-out process is horribly painful, but it is 
the traditional American method of free enterprise. 
Had the Government, following the last war, endeav- 
ored to prevent this ruthless eradication of the unfit, 
we would probably have begun this war with a lot of 
worn-out, ramshackle mills which had staggered along 
under Government protection after there was no fur- 
ther excuse for their existence. The cotton-textile 
industry would still have around 35 million spindles 
of old-fashioned equipment instead of the smaller num- 
ber of better equipped mills, capable of much higher 
production. 

If the postwar Government policy is to abolish 
competitive enterprise and regulate the textile indus- 
try to prevent cutthroat competition squeezing out 
the unfit, there will not be much incentive to further 
modernization of textile plants. If, on the other hand, 
competition is permitted full swing, we will see a great 
deal of new machinery installed and a number of poorly 
equipped plants go out of business. 


ANOTHER very immediate postwar problem will be 
the effect on the textile industry of chemical progress. 
We are given from time to time guarded hints of 
miraculous chemical discoveries which have been 
spurred on by wartime necessities. We do know that 
our chemists were working wonders with rayon, syn- 
thetic wool, nylon and other man-made fibers which 
were meeting with increasing popular favor, and 
whose processing required different machinery and 
different methods. Chemical progress is certainly 
something for the textile industry to watch carefully 
and closely from now on. As new processes are de- 
veloped and come into use, serious problems are pre- 
sented to old manufacturing plants. The manage- 
ment of a successful plant is seldom going to help 
develop something calculated to destroy the business 
of the plant as now constituted. It takes a pretty far- 
sighted business man to have that much vision. Usual- 
ly, new men carry the torch of progress, and new fac- 
tories squeeze old ones out of existence. Chemical 
progress in the next few years is certain to afford 
wonderful opportunities for new businesses to get 
started, and progressively managed old businesses to 
expand. 

The end of the war, particularly if it lasts another 
year or so, will find a lot of textile mills with worn- 
out machinery which needs either complete rehabili- 
tation or outright replacement. If the war ends ab- 
ruptly, the weaker mills are certain to be forced out 
of existence without Government protection, but if 
the war tapers off so as to keep textile mills fairly 
busy while at the same time there is a possibility of 
buying some new machinery, a good many mills which 
would undoubtedly fold up instantly in hard times, 
may be able to get well enough equipped to stand com- 
petition when the hard times come later. Unless there 
is liquidation, or Government regulation of hours, 





there is going to be a really cutthroat scramble for 
markets, and the markets simply do not exist in this 
country. Theoretically, tremendous textile markets 
exist abroad, but it would take a magician to make 
them extensively available to us. After the war, 
Europe will have nothing with which to pay for goods, 
and if they had it, it would be something we would 
not want in exchange. Anything Europe gets out of 
us after this war will be a gift, just like it was after 
the last war. Theoretically, there are huge markets 
for us to tap in South America, but the only way the 
South Americans can pay for goods is with goods of 
their own, and most of the things they have to offer 
in payment we don’t want and can’t use in peacetime, 
because we have more of our own than we need. The 
same is true of other countries, We have in the United 
States most of the raw materials that we need, and 
we cannot import manufactured goods without throw- 
ing our own people out of employment. The last thing 
on earth that the textile industry would wish to see 
would be the rehabilitation of Europe with American 
railroad equipment, electrical equipment and machine 
tools to be paid for in finished textile products, and 
conversely the steel companies and makers of electri- 
cal equipment would frantically oppose the sale of 
United States textiles to Europe to be paid for with 
steel rails, pipe, motors and other such materials 
manufactured in their erstwhile war plants. 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY is thus going to be face 
to face with a practically insuperable problem. Geared 
up to tremendous production, the only way to dispose 
of that production will be to give much of it away, and 
while our present Government is great on giving 
stuff away, that sort of thing can’t be kept up in- 
definitely. It can be kept up for a good while, so 
long as the giving away is to American citizens who 
use the gifts in this country, but we do not believe 
the American people would long stand for seeing 
manufactured products shipped in vast quantities out 
of this country as gifts. Yet, any worldwide rehabili- 
tation plans of ours have almost got to be on a gift 
basis, because as soon as we try to take anything in 
payment, American manufacturers and American labor 
will set up an awful outcry. There is of course an 
almost unlimited market for manufactured American 
goods if we are willing to trade with the rest of the 
world on a basis it can afford, and to take what it 
has to offer in payment. You have to trade with a 
man on the basis of what he thinks your product is 
worth; not what you think about it. If your price 
is out of line, you will have to get it in line, or the 
other fellow will trade with somebody else. To trade 
with the world, we must take what the world has to 
offer for sale, and we must trade on a basis acceptable 
to the other fellow as well as to ourselves. So long 
as the American workman insists on asking the for- 
eigner to give five hours or 10 hours or 50 hours of 
his work for one hour of the American’s work, we 
are going to find our markets restricted. 

The cotton-textile industry used to do a big export 
business. It is doubtful if that business can ever be 
reestablished. Too many countries, where long hours 


(Continued on page 136) 
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WARTIME needs have brought out 

with striking emphasis the 
ingenuity of textile mill manage- 
ments and workers in meeting the 
requirements of the times and mak- 


ing adjustments. An interesting 
instance is the establishment of a 
community cannery in the dyehouse 
of the Lindale (Ga.) plant of the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company. 
Here’s the unique story: 

During this past summer, both 
the management and the employees 
at Lindale were eager to provide a 
cannery, as a patriotic move in the 
conservation of food, and as anoth- 
er service to the people of the com- 
munity. The securing of pressure 
cookers was an _ insurmountable 
barrier until it was suggested that 
the plant had the finest pressure 
cookers obtainable already installed 
in the dyehouse. They are two 
stainless steel beam dyeing kiers, 
fully automatic, and one extractor 
kier—not now being used for pro- 
duction because of the change-over 
to fabrics necessary to the war pro- 
gram. 

A used 50-gallon steam jacketed 


kettle was located and installed for 
the pre-cooking of corn, soup mix- 
tures, meat, poultry and _ stews. 
Preparation tables with wash sinks 
at each end, an exhauster hot water 
bath with conveyor belt and racks 
for holding the cans, were built in 
the mill shop. A power sealer was 
leased from the supplier of the 
cans. The overhead electric crane 
ordinarily used for handling heavy 
beams was utilized for moving 
large racks of filled cans in and 
out of the cookers. Two large cool- 
ing vats were made, and the can- 
nery was ready for operation. 

The capacity of the two pressure 
cookers (nee beam dyeing kiers) 
is 800 No. 3 or 1,100 No. 2 cans. 
The extractor kier, which was 
blocked off and steam-connected, is 
used as a hot water cooker for proc- 
essing such foods as tomatoes and 
fruits which, usually, are not cooked 
under pressure. 

A regular schedule for canning 
various products on certain days is 
maintained. This is based on cook- 
ing time and availability of veg- 
etables. The schedule is changed 
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Cannery in the Lindale Dyehouse 
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from time to time as fruits and 
vegetables mature. Users are sold 
the number and sizes of cans neces- 
sary for their products. The cans 
are numbered and contents stamped 
to avoid confusion. By this meth- 
od each person is assured of get- 
ting back his own products. The 
whole process is speeded up by al! 
“pitching in” and helping each 
other prepare the food. 

The cannery has been in opera- 
tion since June 26, 1943, and up to 
August 11, 40,750 cans of food 
had been processed. So far the 
largest number of cans turned out 
in one day is 2,412. The cannery 
is open six days a week from 8:00 
A.M. to 6:00 P.M., so that people 
on all three shifts may have the 
opportunity to can their surplus 
Victory Garden food and_ such 
fruits, vegetables and poultry as 
can be raised or purchased, 

A co-operative cannery in the 
heart of a cotton mill is unusual— 
but it works. The people are can- 
ning summer vitamins to maintain 
the winter efficiency so important 
to war workers. 
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Institute of Textile Technology is 





FORMATION of the Institute of 

Textile Technology—a new 
research organization to be devoted 
to the interests of the owners of 
cotton type spindles and/or looms— 
was effected at a meeting in New 
York City on August 6. 

This is the organization which 
resulted from the efforts and in- 
terest of Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., 
president of Callaway Miuills, La- 
Grange, Ga., and a small group of 
cotton-textile manufacturers, in de- 
veloping a co-operative program of 
research in the field of cotton tex- 
tiles. It had its genesis in an in- 
formal discussion of the need for 
some such activity, led by Mr. Cal- 
laway, at a meeting of the board 
of directors of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute last winter. The interest 
there manifested encouraged she 
leaders in the movement to call a 
special meeting on the subject at 
which a majority of those present 
pledged their support. 

Mr. Callaway reported progress 





WARD DELANEY, the executive director 
of the newly-formed Institute of Textile 
Technelogy, has for a number of years been 
connected with the Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry at Appleton, Wis. Previously he had 
been engaged in the investment banking busi- 
ness in Shreveport, La. For the past year he 
has been on leave for work with the Office 
of Strategic Services. 
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Formally Organized 


on the project at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association in Atlanta in 
April, at which time 20 mill execu- 
tives had voluntarily agreed to 
sponsor the program. 

Shortly thereafter, an informal 
meeting of the sponsors up to that 
time was held, and the name—In- 
stitute of Textile Technology— 
was adopted and a temporary exec- 
utive committee, consisting of Mr. 
Callaway, W. N. Banks of Grant- 
ville, Ga.; Julian T. Hightower, 
of Thomaston, Ga., and Norman 
E. Elsas, of Atlanta, was appointed 
by the group to proceed with fur- 
ther planning, 

Other than informal discussion 
of the plan, no active promotion of 
the organization was carried on, 
but the list and importance of the 
voluntary sponsors grew, and at the 
organization meeting in New York 
on August 6, it was announced 
that the operators of more than 
3,000,000 spindles had pledged sup- 
port to the movement. 

Ward Delaney, for a number of 
years connected with the Institute 
of Paper Chemistry, in Appleton, 
Wis., was engaged as executive di- 
rector of the Institute of Textile 
Technology at the New York meet- 
ing. The paper institute at Apple- 


ton has for years been an outstand- 
ing illustration of industry-co-op- 
erative effort in the field of re- 
search; textile men generally are 
familiar with its general plan and 
accomplishments—Dr. Westbrook 
Steele, its executive director, has 
spoken of it in a number of ad- 
dresses before textile organizations. 
Mr. Delaney will thus bring to the 
newly-formed textile research or- 
ganization a wealth of experience 
and knowledge in the sphere of ac- 
tivity to be covered. 

The new organization will en- 
gage in fundamental and applied 
research in the interests of the 
owners of cotton type spindles and/ 
or looms. Basically concerned with 
the improvement of technique in 
connection with the cotton fiber and 
its processing and finishing, it is 
by no means restricted to cotton as 
a fiber, but will deal with any mat- 
ter having a bearing on the im- 
provement of existing raw materi- 
als for processing, and the devel- 
opment of new ones—and the im- 
provement in the technique of spin- 
ning, weaving and finishing. One 
significant field of activity, empha- 
sized by Mr. Callaway in his re- 
port at the Atlanta meeting, is the 
improvement of the manufacturing 
and finishing machinery itself to 
the end of reducing the high pro- 
portion that labor cost now repre- 
sents in the total cost of produc- 
tion of textiles, in contrast to more 
recently developed industries. In 





SPONSORS of the Institute of Textile Tech- 
nology, as of the date of the organiza 

tion meeting in New York, reported here, 
are: 
William W. Allan, Baltic Mills, Baltic, 
Connecticut. 

Arthur M. Allen, Hickley, Allen, Tilling- 
hast & Wheeler, Provide once, I. 

Howard Baetjer, Mount Vernon-W oodberry 
Mills, Baltimore, Md. 

Harry L. Bailey, Wellington, Sears Co., 
New York City 

William L. Balthis, Balston Yarn Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C. 

William N. Banks, Grantville Mills, Grant- 
ville, Ga. 

Karl Bishopric, Spray Cotton Mills, Spray, 
North Carolina. 

J. Burnett, Southern Weaving Co., 
Greenville, 8S. 

Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., Callaway Mills, 
LaGrange, Ga. 

J. A. Chapman, Inman Mills, Spartanburg, 
South Carolina. 

John H. Cheatham, Dundee Mills, Inc., 
Griffin, Ga. 

et nna Proximity Mfg. Co., Greens. 
boro, N. 

Wm. D. ' Ellis, III Southern Mills, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Norman E. Elsas, Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


Gordon Harrower, Wauregan Mills, Wau- 
regan, Conn. 

Julian T. Hightower, Thomaston Cotton 
Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 
Po... E. Huggins, Marte] Mills, New York 
ity. 


G. H. Milliken, Deering, Milliken & Co., 
New York City. 

Roger Milliken, Deering, Milliken & Co., 
New York City. 

I. C. Milner, Gate City Cotton Mills, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Walter S. Montgomery, Spartan Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

J. A. Moore, Edenton Cotton Mills, Eden- 


ton, N. O. 

Paul A. Redmond, Alabama Mills, Inc., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Wm. A. L. Sibley, Monarch Mills, Union, 


South Carolina. 
A. Smyth, III, Balfour Mills, Balfour, 

North Carolina, 

W. H. Suttenfield, American Yarn & Proc- 
essing Co., Mount Holly, N. C. 

Charles A. Sweet, Wellington, Sears Co., 
New York City. 

Sam H. Swint, Graniteville Co., Granite- 
ville, S. C. 

Fred W. Symmes, Union-Buffalo Mills Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 

These men will constitute the board of 
trustees of the organization. 
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this connection, Mr. Callaway said 
in Atlanta, “The builders of cotton- 
textile machinery have done a fine 
job in many respects. Nevertheless, 
I believe you will agree with me 
that the textile machinery in our 
mills today is tremendously waste- 
ful of labor compared to the mod- 
ern machinery employed in many 
other industries. We have failed 
to take advantage of many modern 
mechanical and electrical discover- 
ies and improvements. Most tex- 
tile machines, today, in my opinion, 
are not more than 20 per cent as 
efficient, in terms of labor utiliza- 
tion, as a modern airplane engine. 
The opportunity is open to us to- 
day to set our plans in the direction 
of doing something about this.” 

In addition to its research work, 
the Institute of Textile Technology 
will carry on a program of gradu- 
ate training, with candidates se- 
lected from scientific and technical 
schools throughout the country and 
its activities will follow the plan 
of the paper institute. 

The membership contract will re- 
quire that all information obtained 
by members in the way of scientific 
findings, will be confined to the 
membership; and information will 
be published to all members simul- 
taneously. 

The new executive director, Mr. 
Delaney, will make temporary head- 
quarters at the Barclay Hotel, New 
York City, while locations for lab- 
oratories and permanent buildings 
are considered. He will meanwhile 
make a survey of the industry and 
engage a technical staff. 

Membership in the Institute of 
Textile Technology is open _ to 
American corporations or _ allied 
groups whose principal investment 
is in cotton mill type machinery; all 
mills of an allied group must make 
application for membership simul- 
taneously. Opportunity to join will 
shortly be offered to all such 
firms. Annual dues will be a sum 
equal to 10 cents per spinning spin- 
dle (in place at the beginning of 
each dues-paying year) or 25 cents 
per bale of cotton (500 pounds syn- 
thetic fiber considered as one bale) 
consumed during the previous 12 
months, whichever calculation pro- 
duce the lower amount. Weaving 
mills with no spinning spindles 
will pay on the basis of 1/20th cent 
per pound of cloth produced during 
the preceding 12 months. 
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Summary of Answers in Survey 
on Opening Room Practices 


WE PRESENTED, in two parts, on page 93 of the July issue of COTTON, 

and page 80 of the August issue, reports from 55 mills, with 
3,426,454 spindles, giving their opening room layouts. Each report gave 
the grade and staple of cotton; the list of machinery in the opening room 
and the sequence in which the cotton passes through it; the speeds and 
settings; and the pounds of cotton opened per hour. 

Each report was published in sequence, and we expressed regret at 
not being able to present the information in tabulated form for eas» 
reference—and we invited any reader who might do so to let us see 
the result. 

The plant superintendent of a large New England mill ingeniously 
compiled all of the essential information in chart or table form, and sent 
us a copy. In addition, he had made a comparison of his own layout 
with those from mills on comparable grade and staple of cotton. Also, 
he made a summary of the answers that is interesting. 

As a footnote to the reports, we present below the consolidated sum- 
mary of the answers made by this mill, feeling it will be of interest. 

As previously stated, since the request that prompted this survey was 
based on the speed of vertical openers, the questionnaire was sent to 
a list of mills which representatives of the several opening machinery 
manufacturers told us had vertical openers in their equipment. To that 
extent, therefore, the survey does not reflect practice in mills that never 
had vertical openers. If any report did not show a vertical opener, it 
is to be assumed that it was taken out of the line. 

The summary follows, and we believe that, along with the reports 
in the July and August issues, it gives a fair cross-section of opener 
room practice. 

EDITOR OF COTTON 





Production Average production of 51 mills reporting it, 

(Lbs. per Hour) 1,050 Ibs. per hour. H, 2,400 lbs. M, 1,381 Ibs. 

L, 363 Ibs. a Lae 

Bale breaker -- 35 mills, Yes. 20 mills, No. 
Vertical opener a 49 mills, Yes.” 6 mills, No. 


(4 mills use 2 in line; 2 mills use 3 in line) | 


Vertical opener 


speed (r.p.m.) Average of 49 mills, 650. H, 844. M, 550. L, 260. 
No. 11 condenser 7 8 mills, Yes. 47 mills, No. 
No. 12 lattice 28 mills, Yes. __ 9 mills, No. 

cleaner (9 mills use 2 in line; 2 mills use 3 in line) 


(No. 3 screen, 27 mills.) _ age 
Beater speed of 
No. 12 lattice . a - | 
(r.p.m.) Average of 19 mills, 641. H, 745. M, 030. L, 410. 
Centrif-Air machine 21 mills, Yes. 34 mills, No. 
Beater speed of | ” = ; 
Centrif-Air (r.p.m.) Average of 10 mills, 438. H, 950. M, 420. L, 300. 


Buckley beater 


section 18 mills, Yes. 37 mills, No. | 
Speed of Buckley ; : “ _ 
"Seates (r.p.m.) Average of 9 mills, 524. H, 975. M, 650. L, 300. 
Superior cleaner 5 mills, Yes. 50 mills, No. 


Beater speed of 
Superior cleaner 


(r.p.m.) Average of 3 mills, 443. H, 450. M, 440. L, 438. 
No. 5 feeder hopper 24 mills, Yes. 31 mills, No. 
No. 7 blending feeder 10 mills, Yes. x 45 mills, No. 
Cleaning trunk 6 mills, Yes. 49 mills, No. 

No. 2 screen section 16 mills, Yes. 39 mills, No. | 
Gyrator 15 mills, Yes. | 40 mills, No. 
Murray cleaner 3 mills, Yes. — —  o2mills, No. 
C.0O.B. machine | 1 mill , Yes. 54 mills, No. 
Spira-Whirl 2 mills, Yes. 53 mills, No. 
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Lunch Room Inside Plant at Opelika Mill 


of Pepperell: Smoking Permitted 


THE PROBLEM of providing sat- 
isfactory and practical facili- 
ties for refreshments and food to 
operatives is a general one among 
managements which strive to work 
out the best all-around procedure. 
The problem, of course, varies with 
the individual plant, and there is 
no universal solution, although the 
problem itself is fairly common to 
all. What works out well in one 
place does not necessarily fill the 
bill in another place, and vice versa. 
But it is helpful to learn of the 
different methods being adopted, 
and accordingly the accompanying 
illustration of the newly-installed 
lunch room at the Opelika (Ala.) 
plant of the Pepperell Mfg. Com- 
pany will be of interest to other 
managements. 

In the past, this plant tried a 
number of different methods for 
handling drinks and sandwiches, 
etc., for the employees in the plant. 
At one time, lunch wagons operat- 
ed throughout the entire plant; at 
another time, a centrally located 
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lunch room just outside of the 
plant; and for the past year, there 
have been electric drink boxes lo- 
cated on each floor of the mill, in 
the timekeeper’s room. This last 
arrangement did not prove satis- 
factory, because the people would 
get drinks, ice cream, etc., and 
take them back to their jobs, and 
this resulted in bottles and other 
litter being scattered throughout 
the plant. 

Recently, due to some machinery 
re-arrangement, some extra floor 
space became available on the sec- 
ond floor of the three-story plant, 
and the management decided to uti- 
lize it in preparing an attractive 
room large enough to handle a hun- 
dred or more employees at a time, 
in a comfortable manner. At the 
present time, this room is open for 
three or four hours in the middle 
of each shift, and employees from 
all departments are allowed to go 
there for 10 or 15 minutes on each 
shift. An effort has been made to 
work out a schedule for the use of 





this lunch room so that the machine 
operators can pair up, and each 
look after the machines of the oth- 
er, While they are taking their “rest 
periods’’. 

At the present time, the lunch 
room serves only bottle drinks, 
milk, ice cream, sandwiches, cakes 
and candy, but a number of the 
employees bring their own lunch 
and eat in the lunch room where 
there are comfortable tables, chairs, 
etc., and a pleasing atmosphere, and 
where they are allowed to smoke. 
No one is allowed to take bottles 
or food out of the lunch room— 
this restriction makes it possible to 
keep the plant cleaner than hereto- 
fore. 

The soft-drink vending machines 
are still in use throughout the 
plant. 

The fact that the employees are 
permitted to smoke in the lunch 
room, it is felt, helps to solve a 
problem which has been growing 
larger because of the widespread 
habit of smoking. 
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What is C. EK. D.? 


(The Committe for 





Keonomie Development) 


TO RELIEVE the shock of postwar adjustment, farseeing and patriotic 

business leaders of the nation have formed The Committee for 
Economic Development, whose organization and objectives are suc- 
cinctly described in the appended statement of its field development 
division. We believe that the readers of “Cotton”, as Americans and 
as business men vitally concerned with the problem, will be interested. 
Many textile executives are participating in the program. Henry P. 
Kendall, president of The Kendall Company, of Boston; George A. 
Sloan, of New York, former president of The Cotton-Textile Institute; 
and others known in this industry are active in its work. 

The C.E.D. is a unique organization which faces realistically and 
courageously what will be the Number One Problem of this nation 
when peace comes. It has no starry-eyed, overall panaea. It believes 
a high level of employment can be achieved only by greater production. 
It believes greater production can be achieved only if the proper “cli- 





mate” is provided for industry and commerce, as this country knows 
it. It believes the answer lies in the ingenuity and courage of the 


individual plant. 


We commend it and the following discussion of its 


aims and activities for careful and active consideration.—The Editor. 


THE COMMITTEE for Economic 

Development believes that 
the first concern and paramount 
obligation of every businessman is 
to help win the war. Nothing must 
interfere with that objective. If, 
however, we are to prosper in an 
expanding, dynamic economy 
when peace comes, American man- 
agement must start now working on 
a program that will provide jobs 
in evilian production—amillions of 
them—as quickly as possible aft- 
er hostilities cease. There is no 
time to lose. 

Briefly, here is the problem. In 
1940 the nation turned out ap- 
proximately $100,000,000,000 of 
goods and services—more than in 
any previous year. Only two bil- 
lion dollars of this sum was for 
war goods. Forty-six and a half 
million were employed—four hun- 
dred thousand of these were in 
war production, six hundred thou- 
sand in the Armed Forces. Nine 
million were unemployed. 

By the end of 1943 we will be 
producing goods and services at 
the rate of more than $155,000,- 
000,000 per year in 1940 prices. 
War production will have reached 
the staggering figure of $84,000,- 
000,000, over half of our total out- 


put. About sixty-four million peo- 
ple will be employed—many mil- 
lions of them in the manufacture 
of war goods; more than ten mil- 
lion will be in the Armed Forces. 
Unemployment will have reached 
a minimum. 


The drastic dislocation which 
war is imposing on our national 
economy is shown in Table I. 


When the wars in Europe and 
Asia end, our economy will lose a 
customer for over half its output 
—the government. Many of the 
10,800,000 then in the armed 
forces and nearly all of the mil- 
lions in war work will be return- 
ing to peacetime pursuits, eager 
for jobs. They will insist on them 
—useful jobs with decent pay and 
ample opportunity for advance- 


subsistence levels be _ tolerated. 
Jobs for these returning soldiers 
and sailors and war workers must 
either be provided through the re- 
sources and ingenuity of business 
or the government will be forced 
to take over. This involves replac- 
ing as quickly as possible a large 
part of the $84,000,000,000 produc- 
tion of war material with civilian 
goods and services. 

The prospect, however, is hope- 
ful and inspiring. It is hopeful be- 
cause peace, when it comes, will 
find a huge, pent-up need and de- 
sire for goods. Many billions of 
dollars of savings will be avail- 
able to permit people to translate 
their desire into buying demand. 
The big problem will be to meet 
the demand. It can be met by bold 
planning and bold action on the 
part of those thousands of indi- 
vidual businessmen who recognize 
the opportunities of the future. 

The prospect is inspiring be- 
cause business by planning and 
acting boldly can make its biggest 
contribution to that better world 
for which we are now fighting. 

What one business alone can’t 
do, the business of the nation can 
do. The machinery to assist them 
is now being created nationally by 
the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. Its broad aim is to de- 
velop the means whereby indus- 
try and commerce can make their 
maximum contribution to high 
standards of living for people in 
all walks of life through high lev- 
els of employment and productivi- 
ty. Businessmen must set their 
sights high, put their know-how 
together, and apply their inde- 
pendent initiative to this task. 
Their individual efforts can add up 
to high civilian productivity with 
unemployment at a minimum. 

The Committee is organized into 
two main divisions—research and 
field development. 





ment. Never again will doles and The Research Committee. Its 
TABLE I. 
Est. Annual Rate 
1940 Dec. 1943 

Total Civilians with Jobs ____~- —— 46,000,000 52,000,000 

LES eee ee 9,000,000 1,000,000 

Civilian Labor Force ___________- 55,000,000 53,200,000 

Armed Forces .................. 600,000 10,800,000 

Available Manpower _____-_____- 55,600,000 64,000,000 
Gross National Product: 

Civilian Goods and Services ____ $94,300,000,000 $ 71,000,000,000 

War Materials and Services ___- 2,800,000,000 84,000,000,000 

NC icsebiicits eled te cpbcnt it sda iceman cavemen $97,100,000,000 $155,000,000,000 
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members are prominent business 
executives well qualified by expe- 
rience and background for this 
assignment. They have retained 
distinguished economists and so- 
cial scientists from leading Amer- 
ican universities to initiate objec- 
tive studies into principles of both 
government and business policy 
which would foster maximum pro- 
ductive employment. For example, 
can evidence be developed to de- 
lineate the spheres of government 
and of business most conducive to 
the public interest? How do pub- 
lic spending, foreign lending and 
tax policy affect employment and 
productivity? What is the role of 
incentive and reward in the devel- 
opment of business and industry, 
Conclusions will be published and 
made available to all who are in- 
terested. These research studies 
should develop new, constructive 
principles which will have a stim- 
ulating effect on the future gen- 
eral welfare. 

The Field Development Commit- 
tee. A regional chairman has been 
appointed for each Federal Re- 
serve District. These men will ap- 
point district chairmen, one for 
approximately each 1,000,000 pop- 
ulation in their regions, who in 
turn will appoint community 
chairmen to tackle the problem of 
optimum employment at “grass 
roots” levels. 

The Committee is fully aware of 
the importance of the legions of 
smaller business concerns through- 
out the country. The small busi- 
nessman provides millions with 
their livelihood, furnishes the 
seed-bed for the entire system of 
a free competitive economy, and 
is, in fact, the very foundation of 
the American economic system. 
Every possible assistance will be 
given to small business. 

The field development division 
with headquarters in Washington 
intends to provide significant fact- 
ual data on postwar markets and 
case histories on firms engaged in 
postwar preparations. This mate- 
rial will be collected and prepared 
by the Industrial Advisory Board, 
which is a very important part of 
this division. Its members in co- 
operation with individual business 
concerns and trade associations 
are responsible for assembling 
this and other information about 
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the national economy, which will 
be needed by individual manage- 
ments as a framework for their 
own planning. 

The field development division 
will act in general as a channel 
through which this postwar infor- 
mation will be’ disseminated. 
Throughout its work the division 
is being guided by the Commit- 
tee’s fundamental conviction that 
the only practical way to get the 
postwar planning job done is on 
a company by company basis. 

The Committee for Economic 
Development is a private, non- 
profit organization completely in- 
dependent. It is neither an official 
nor a semi-official agency of gov- 
ernment although it has the active 
support of the Secretary of Com- 
merce. It is financed by contribu- 
tions from private business. 

In no sense does the Commit- 
tee intend to act as an over-all 
postwar planning group. Its ac- 
tivities are keyed to the one ob- 





jective of jobs in private indus- 
try. 

The program of the Committee 
and its aims have been fully dis- 
cussed with officials of govern- 
ment agencies interested in the 
postwar world, such as the De- 
partment of State, Federal Re- 
serve Board, National Resources 
Planning Board, Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, the War Produc- 
tion Board, and also with the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the National Association 
of Manufacturers and representa- 
tives of the nation’s leading trade 
associations. 

The vigorous support promised 
by private organizations and the 
interest and co-operation offered 
by the Department of Commerce 
and other government agencies 
have provided a sound basis for 
confidence that the contemplated 
program can contribute substan- 
tially to the maintenance of a 
free, dynamic economy. 
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July Rayon Deliveries 
Continue at High Pace 


Shipments of rayon filament yarn to 
domestic consumers continued at a 
high pace during July aggregating 39,- 
700,000 pounds, according to figures 
compiled by the Rayon Organon, pub- 
lished by the Textile Economics Bu- 
reau, Inc. The July total compared 
with 39,600,000 pounds shipped during 
June and with 39,900,000 pounds 
shipped during July 1942. For the sev- 
en months to July 31, 1943, shipments 
ggregated 282,200,000 pounds as com- 
pared with 271,300,000 pounds in the 
corresponding period last year, an in- 
crease of 4 per cent. 

Rayon staple fiber deliveries to do- 
mestic consumers aggregated 12,500,000 
pounds during July 1943, as against 
13,300,000 pounds shipped in June and 
12,600,000 pounds shipped in July 1942. 
Staple fiber deliveries for the seven 
months to July 31, 1943, aggregated 
91,200,000 pounds as compared with 
88,400,000 pounds shipped in the cor- 
responding period last year, an in- 
crease of 3 per cent. 

Stocks of rayon filament yarn in 
the hands of producers totaled 6,100,- 
000 pounds on July 31, 1943, as com- 
pared with 6,500,000 pounds held on 
June 30, and with 6,500,000 pounds 
held on July 31, 1942. 

Staple fiber stocks held on July 31, 
totaled 3,200,000 pounds compared with 
2,900,000 pounds held on June 30, and 


' 8,100,000 pounds a year ago. 


Production of rayon yarn and staple 


fiber by American mills during the first 
half of 19438 amounted to 323,800,000 
pounds, states the Organon. This total, 
the largest in the history of the rayon 
industry compares with production of 
321,500,000 pounds reported for the 
second half of 1942. 

Rayon filament yarn production dur- 
ing the six months ended June, ac- 
counted for 245,100,000 pounds of the 
total output. This compares favorably 
with the output of 234,800,000 pounds 
for the same period in 1942 and the 
218,200,000 pounds produced in the 
first half of 1941. Staple fiber produc- 
tion accounted for the balance of the 
total. 

For the quarter ended June 30, rayon 
filament yarn production totaled 123,- 
600,000 pounds, an increase of 1.7 per 
cent as compared with a total of 121,- 
500,000 pounds reported for the March 
ol quarter. Viscose cuprammonium 
yarn production in the June quarter 
attained an all-time high of 84,400,000 
pounds or 5.8 per cent higher than the 
79,800,000 pounds reported for the first 
quarter. Acetate yarn output totaled 
39,200,000 pounds for the second quar 
ter, a drop of 6 per cent as compared 
with the first quarter. 

Rayon staple fiber production for the 
second quarter of the year totaled 39,- 
800;000 pounds which represents an in- 
crease of 2.3 per cent compared with 
first quarter output of 38,900,000 
pounds. 
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Reereation is a Vital Need 
By W. M. MeLaurine 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


MAN IS a many-sided being in his 

ethical needs and desires. 
These needs and desires must be 
reasonably accessible and attain- 
able so that his thinking and out- 
look upon life can be sane and sen- 
sible. 

So much has been written about 
the mental, spiritual and physical 
side of man that often the plati- 
tudes are passed unnoticed. In the 
monotony of repetitive processes, 
man’s mind tends to grow stale or 
resentful of the daily grind, hence 
the need for mental stimulation to 
offset such a condition. 

Our churches and schools, the 
press and the radio are supposed 
to feed the mind and spirit of man, 
but such hodge-podges of conflict- 
ing and uncorrelated ideas and 
opinions sometimes come from 
these sources that many people are 
bewildered rather than benefitted, 
hence every industrial plant 
should have some means of clari- 
fying the essentials for its people 
so that they may be lifted out of 
the fog of confusion. 

Mental conflicts produce un- 
wholesome attitudes and, there- 
fore, undesirable industrial rela- 
tions. To try to outline a program 
of preparation for this job of the 
overseer or superintendent would 
be long and involved, so we say 
that the supervisory force should 
be informed and alert on many 
subjects outside of his immediate 
technical duties. 

Just as the mind and soul tend 
to dwindle and dwarf and die from 
dry rot when they are not proper- 
ly nourished, just so the body 
weakens and decays when it is not 
properly cared for. This means 
that the physical body comes in 
for its share of attention in a pro- 
gram of recreation. Someone has 
remarked that one of the chief re- 
sponsibilities of industry is that 
it shall do its part in helping the 
worker get to his job mentally and 
physically fit. Another responsibil- 
ity of industry is that it shall pro- 
vide a place for the worker to 
work, so that he may stay mental- 


THIS is the eleventh in a new series in 

**Cotton’’ by Mr. McLaurine. The 
ten previous installments have appeared 
consecutively since the November 1942 
issue. 

Previously, we had presented 12 ar- 
ticles by him directed mainly to plant 
executives and supervision, as to various 
phases of public and industrial relations. 

The present series is intended to pro- 
vide, for the operating executive, infor- 
mation which it is hoped will be useful 
for transmitting to the employees of the 
plant. 

Reprints of previous articles in either 
series are available. 





ly and physically fit. This means 
good working conditions’ both 
physically and mentally. 

The purport of this article is 
narrowed to a discussion of recre- 
ation as a factor in industrial 
progress. The discussion will clus- 
ter around the theme of employ- 
ing means which will cause the 
worker to arrive at the job physi- 
‘ally and mentally fit to do his 
best. 

Recreation is a hard-boiled ne- 
cessity in these times of war. It 
is an investment in our most im- 
portant asset — human resources. 
These are dreadful days of stress 
and strain. Often people work at 
high tensions, live in crowded or 
abnormal conditions, travel long 
distances to and from the job, hur- 
ry in their home tasks—these and 
many more finally force them into 
such a nervous condition that only 
some delightful and appealing 
form of recreation can take them 
away from these destroying agen- 
cies into a surcease of mind and 
body from the disturbing cares. 

The army has provided for its 
soldiers many types of recreation 
that change their mental attitudes 
and use unused muscles. The 
schools of our nation recognize 
that recreation is necessary for 
proper growths. Recreation of 
some appealing and planned type 
is necessary for workers, geared 
to the high and monotonous ten- 
sion of machine production. 

The dearth for recreation 
among our workers is more notice- 
able than among the other two 
groups. Workers, like all other 
people, like to be human and must 
have the chance to be human be- 
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ings. They must have wholesome 
places to go after the work day is 
done. They must have opportunity 
to entertain and be entertained. 
They must have opportunities to 
dance and talk and play together. 

Recreation does not mean rest- 
ing because too often resting 
means rusting. It means a change, 
a new motivation, a new stimula- 
tion, a new point of view. Tired 
workers are dangerous to them- 
selves and to the organization. 
They are dangerous for produc- 
tion and invite accidents. Fatigue 
often causes accidents. Recrea- 
tion produces relaxation and re- 
builds muscles and minds. 

This responsibility for whole- 
some recreation rests primarily 
upon industry and the community. 
They must provide the means and 
stimulate the desire. They must be 
the leaders. 

Recreation should be varied so 
as to meet the needs of all ages 
and group desires. It must also 
provide a means of appealing to 
entire families because often 
workers can only be with their 
families in the period needed for 
recreation. 

Our cities with their public 
parks and _ playgrounds, their 
swimming pools’ and _ . picnic 
grounds are an endeavor to im- 
prove the morale of the people. 
These means may not always be 
easily accessible to the workers, 
hence the need to provide for them 
whatever accessible means that 
may be necessary. 

In thinking of agencies to pro- 
vide for this demanding need, we 
can arouse our public agencies, 
our private social agencies, our 
churches, our schools, our com- 
mercial enterprises, such as movie 
houses, bowling alleys, dance 
halls, etc., provided such places 
furnish wholesome recreational 
facilities. The industry itself 
holds a major responsibility in 
seeing that such services are pro- 
vided in part, if not complete. 
Such a program is vital in good 
industrial relations and it pro- 
duces good public relations. Many 
industries are already working on 
the problem. All must do it. 
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The “Duek and Webbing Pool” at 
the Jeffersonville Depot 


the requirements of the contractors 


LIFTING a page from business 

and industry, the Army estab- 
lished in November 1942 an agency 
to control the distribution of the 
nation’s production of duck and 
webbing. The importance of these 
materials in the prosecution of the 
war had been recognized earlier, 
and the entire capacity of our 
country’s mills and plants had been 
earmarked for the war effort. This 
agency was named the “Duck and 
Webbing Stock Pool” and its func- 
tioning was placed in the hands of 
officers at the Jeffersonville (Ind.) 
Quartermaster Depot, under the 
over-all supervision of its Com- 
manding General, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Allen R. Kimball. 

It was a natural move to locate 
the Pool at Jeffersonville. This 
Depot (working in conjunction 
with the Office of The Quarter- 
master General) is assigned the 
task of contracting for and super- 
vising the manufacture and the 
finishing of practically all the 
heavy textiles used by our entire 
armed forces, including the Navy. 

The Quartermaster Corps is by 
far the largest purchaser of duck 
and webbing. It was therefore de- 
cided to consolidate the require- 
ments of these materials of all the 
various services with that of the 
Quartermaster, thus eliminating 
the duplication of procurement ac- 
tivities and effecting greater con- 
trol over allocations. The Textile 
and Cordage Purchases Branch at 
the Jeffersonville Depot (formerly 
designated the Duck, Webbing and 
Thread Purchases Branch) was the 
unit assigned this vast program, 
with Lieutenant Colonel Thomas D. 
Lewis named as the officer in 
charge. 

Colonel Lewis’ entire career, 
since his attendance at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois as a member of the 
class of 1916, has been spent either 
as an active executive in the textile 
industry or as a director of pro- 
curement and distribution for the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

The duck and webbing stock pool 
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is an integral part of the textile 
and cordage purchases branch, and 
as such is under the supervision of 
Colonel Lewis. Its active head is 
Captain Will N. Robins, whose en- 
tire career likewise has been in the 
textile industry. 

The pool functions exactly as its 
name implies. Each branch of the 
various participating services and 
agencies furnishes to the textile 
section, procurement division, Of- 
fice of The Quartermaster General, 
who in turn transmits this infor- 
mation to Jeffersonville, an esti- 
mate of its requirements for 6- 
month periods divided monthly, 
tendering these requirements 4 
months prior to the commencement 
of the particular period. 

Then when a service or an agen- 
cy is in need of a particular quan- 
tity of these textiles, a requisition 
is forwarded to the stock pool and 
it is filled from inventories main- 
tained at Depot warehouses or it is 
shipped directly from the mills or 
the finishers. 

The program as prepared covers 
all the needs of the participating 
services and agencies. These re- 
quirements will fall into two cate- 
gories: the specific materials which 
the services will use in their manu- 
facturing and repair divisions, and 





Brig. Gen. A. R. Kimball, Com- 
manding General at Jeffersonville 


fabricating for the services and 
agencies. 

Orders for material for these 
contractors are forwarded to the 
pool, but they must be accompanied 
by a requisition signed by a re- 
sponsible officer of the service or 
agency involved. In many _in- 
stances, the purchasing and con- 
tracting officer who has arranged 
for the specific procurement, or 
his assistant, will be the officer 
signing the requisition. This order 
will indicate whether the material 
required is “government furnished’’ 
(used in the completion of con- 
tracts where the materials are fur- 
nished by the government) or if 
the supplies are outright sales to 
the contractors for cash. 

The pool furnishes the contrac- 
tors the materials necessary for the 
production of articles covered by 
specific purchase agreements, as in- 
dicated on the requisition. Where 
the transaction is to come under 
the category of “cash sales” the 
contractors will be invoiced for im- 
mediate payment. 

Officers of the pool were instru- 
mental in eliminating the former 
practice of requiring payment for 
requisitioned supplies before deliv- 
ery was made. To expedite the 
movement of materials, arrange- 
ments were effected enabling ship- 
ments to be made on an invoice 
basis. This eliminated consider- 
able delay in the delivery of essen- 
tial needs to the contractors fabri- 
‘ating for governmental agencies. 

The pool releases no materials to 
contractors until it receives the 
requisition from a service or agen- 
cy. Manufacturers working close- 
ly with their respective purchas- 
ing and contracting officers are in- 
formed when the requisitions to 
cover their needs are forwarded to 
Jeffersonville, and thus eliminate 
unnecessary contacting of pool of- 
ficers who are powerless to deliver 
supplies without requisitions. 

The Jeffersonville Depot issues 
a price list covering the _ types, 
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widths and finishes of duck and 
webbing for distribution as _ re- 
quested by the services or agencies. 
This price list is the basis for de- 
termining all bids, negotiations and 
awards with contractors of fabri- 
eated items requiring duck and 
webbing. The prices cover the 
cost of the grey goods, inspection, 
transportation, and finishing when 
required, and they are established 
on a reasonable average base cost. 
These prices, further, are all F. O. 
B. shipping points, and shipments 
are made in quantities based on 
full rolls. 

The services and agencies par- 
ticipating in the duck pool are def- 
initely instructed when issuing in- 
vitations to bid or are negotiating 
for items requiring the use of duck 
and webbing to state clearly that 
“all materials will be procured or 
furnished by the stock pool and 
prices will be furnished by nego- 
tiating services or agencies.” 

Considerable procurement is car- 
ried on by the various services oth- 
er than the Quartermaster Corps, 
for this branch purchases only 
those articles of supply that are 
common to two or more arms or 
services. The Medical Corps are 
the sole agents for the purchase 
of Medical supplies, for example, 
because they are the sole users of 
these materials. Tents, on the oth- 
er hand, are common to many 
branches of the service, therefore 
they are procured by the Quarter- 
master. It is therefore seen that 
considerable procurement is car- 
ried on by the services and in their 
purchase programs will be many 
articles needing duck and webbing. 

The service will negotiate the 
contract and will issue requisitions 
for these materials. These will be 
properly signed by a_ responsible 
officer, and the contractor will 
then, and then only, contact the 
duck pool for the components need- 
ed to fabricate the item purchased. 
There will be no problem as to 
prices, for the costs to the con- 
tractors will have been taken from 
the pool’s price list. The problem 
of supply will be the only question 
needing an answer, and the pool 
will be the final authority on this 
matter. 

A complete inventory of materi- 
als in the depot warehouses at Jef- 
fersonville, Richmond and Char- 


> 





Ineut.-Col. Thos. D. Lewis, in 
charge of duck-webbing pool 


lotte, plus information as to the 
stocks at various mills and plants 
as well as future deliveries due on 
contracts, enables the officers op- 
erating the pool to quickly advise 
contractors whether and _ from 
where their particular needs will 
be filled. Problems that may oc- 
casionally arise are solved by sub- 
stituting widths or weights that 
will not conflict with the specifi- 
cations of the articles to be manu- 
factured. Shortly after the order 
is placed with the pool shipments 
will be quickly forwarded, and 
where the sale is for cash the in- 
voice requesting immediate pay- 
ment will be promptly dispatched 
to the contractor. 

It is recommended that contrac- 
tors contacting the pool for supplies 
divide their requirements on the 
basis of their needs monthly. This 
will eliminate the possibility of the 
fabricator being crowded to accept 
deliveries beyond his ability to ab- 
sorb them efficiently and economi- 
cally. 

Instances have arisen where a 
surplus of materials has developed 
in the hands of contractors. This 
is usually due to poor planning, and 
can be avoided if greater care is 
used in ascertaining the exact 
amount of materials that will be 
needed for the completion of the 
contracts. 

The duck and webbing stock pool 
is far from an intricate bureau. It 
functions very smoothly and with 
no fanfare it is doing an outstand- 
ing job. There have been misun- 
derstandings and erroneous ideas 
with reference to the prices set by 
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the pool on merchandise supplied 
to contractors. An article in a 
trade paper recently stated that 
considerable fear existed among 
members of the industry that at 
the termination of the war, con- 
tractors would find themselves in 
possession of quantities of material 
that they had purchased from the 
pool at prices higher than ceiling 
levels on which they would suffer 
a loss when offered in the regular 
channels of trade. 

Any situation of this type could 
develop only through the increasing 
of requisitions by the contractors 
themselves, for authorization for 
procurement from the stock pool 
covers only the actual needs of ma- 
terial necessary to complete the 
particular contract. In the event 
of contracts being cancelled or ter- 
minated for convenience of the 
government, due consideration and 
compensation is always made for 
materials on hand. 


—— 
On His Toes 

Walking through his department, 
Foreman Ed Rickett noticed that one 
of the girls operating’: a machine 
seemed to be having difficulty in stay- 
ing awake. What attracted his atten 
tion was a nod of her head that nearly 
brought her hair in contact with a re 
volving shaft which might have caught 
her hair and drawn her head right into 
the machine. 

He immediately went over to her 
and said, “I guess you didn’t get quite 
enough sleep last night, Mary. I no- 
ticed your head nodding a bit. I’m 
afraid vou might get hurt. Why don’t 
you just get up and walk around a bit?” 

He made the suggestion in a friend 
ly way which the girl appreciated all 
the more because under the circum 
stances he might have been justified in 
speaking pretty sharply to her. 

“Tl am kind of sleepy today,” 
plained a bit sheepishly. “You see, my 
boy friend was home on furlough over 
the week-end and he may not get back 
again until the war is over.” 

Then she took the foreman’s advice 
and went for a drink of water. As she 
started away the foreman suggested. 
“If you feel yourself getting drowsy 
again get up and move around. You're 
taking too big a chance of getting hurt 
if you try to fight sleep while you op- 
erate your machine.” 

Many an accident could be prevent- 
ed if every supervisor were as observ- 
ing as Ed Rickett. It pays to keep a 
sharp eye on the condition of each of 
your workers.—‘Management InJorma- 
tion”, Elliott Service Co., Ine. 


she ex- 
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Automatic Box Loom Fixing 


By Rh. B. Pressley (Artiele 4) 


THIS concludes the practical set of notes on automatic box loom fix- 
ing, the previous three installments of which appeared in the 
June, July and August issues of “Cotton”. The author used them in 
his own work as head loom-fixer at Dunean Mills, and as an instructor 
in loom fixing in state vocational and national defense classes under 
the school of vocational education at Clemson College in co-operation 
with the State Department of Education. 
These notes are intended as a basis of training loom fixers in the 
proper way of adjusting and setting looms of the types described. 
Clippings of previous installments will be furnished while available. 


To Time New Cam Shaft 


Place keyway on cam _ shaft 
straight up. Place crank shaft on 
top center. Put head gear on hub 
and put in one screw. 

Put loom in position to start 
picking. From reed line to breast 
beam should measure 75% inches 
with loom in this position. 

If loom is picking late, move 
head gear forward by taking out 
screw and dropping gear. Replace 
head gear and move cam shaft 
forward so screw holes will be in 
line. 

If loom is picking early, move 
head gear back. 


To Time New Crank Shaft 


When new crank shaft is placed 
in loom, put on box end bearing 
and back pitman arm bearings. 
Set pitman arm rods so loom will 
measure 5 inches from reed line to 
breast beam with loom on front 
center. 

Raise crank shaft bearing on 
magazine end and place cam shaft 
keyway on top center. Put crank 
shaft on top center and let crank 
shaft bearing down until crank 
Shaft gear teeth and head gear 
teeth interlock. 

See if loom is picking at 7% 
inches. If not, it will be easy to 
raise crank shaft and move either 
forward or backward. 

Then turn bearings in loom 
frame and replace other parts tak- 
en off. 


To Time Head Gear 


It is not necessary to drop head 
gear and continue to move it for- 
ward and backward until picking 
motion is in time. We can figure 
out on paper how much a head 
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gear should be moved when it is 
out of time. 

Example: A loom is picking at 
732 inches on the magazine end 
and the pick ball is run all the 
way to the back of the slot in 
pick ball stand. We cannot make 
the loom pick on time unless we 
re-time the head gear. We check 
the box end of loom and find that 
it is picking at 7% inches and the 
pick ball is also at the back of 
slot in pick ball stand. 

We know that if we move the 
head gear one tooth, it will change 
the measurement between reed 
line and breast beam 34-inch. 

We then mark the head gear and 
move it one tooth backwards. Now 
the magazine end is picking at 
734 inches and the box end at 7% 
inches and both are picking late. 

We move the pick ball forward 
in stand 4%-inch on magazine end 
and it is picking at 7% inches as 
it should be. We then move the 
pick ball forward 44-inch and it is 
picking at 75% inches on box end. 

Various other settings of the 
head gear can be solved by the 
same method. 


Loom Brakes 


To replace brake band, take top 
rod loose and pull end out of slot, 
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take cotter pin out of pin at bot- 
tom of band. Then line hole in 
rim gear with head of pin and push 
pin through hole. Replace new 
band in the same manner. Brakes 
should not be set too tight, but 
should be tight enough that lay 
will stop at least 14-inch before 
reed strikes cloth when filling fork 


stops loom. 


Electric Warp Stop Motion 
(Figs. 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24) 


The electric warp stop motion 
does not give much trouble. 

When a drop wire is down on a 
contact bar and the loom fails to 
stop, the first thing to check is 
the wiring system to see if wire 
has fire. If wiring is O. K., check 
levers from knock-off case to ship- 
per rod to see if a lever is off or 
broken. 

The next thing to do is lay the 
cloth roller on shuttle board, take 
front off knock-off case and watch 
the action inside case with loom 
running. Sometimes the knock-off 
cam is slipping on the cam shaft 
or the cam lever is worn or case 
knocked out of line so cam lever 
misses lever running to brake rod. 
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With front off knock-off case, the 
trouble can soon be located. 

The knock-off cam on cam shaft 
ean be set so loom will stop in 
any desired position. Best results 
are obtained if loom stops when 
end breaks so weaver can draw in 
broken warp ends without moving 
lay. 

Sometimes the stop motion stops 
loom when no drop wire is down. 
The wiring should be checked for 
a wire grounded against loom. If 
none is found, take contact bar 
connector off bars and touch wire 
against each contact bar separate- 
ly. If one bar is grounding and 
stopping loom, the bar must be re- 
placed with a new one as the 
grounding element in bar is prob- 
ably injured. 


Wiring System 
(Figs. 25, 26 and 27) 


One wire from the transformer 
goes to post on make-and-break 


Illustrations, courtesy Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
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switch and forms a power wire. 

The other wire from the trans- 
former goes to the screw that 
holds make-and-break switch to 
loom and is a ground line. 

It does not matter which wire 
goes to the switch and which to 
the ground as either will work. 

A wire runs from the opposite 
post to each of the solenoids and 
these are live wires. 

A wire runs from the warp stop 
motion solenoid to the drop wire 
contact bars. When a drop wire 
falls on contact bar, electric cir- 
cuit is completed and causes sole- 
noid plunger to rise. 

A wire runs from selector fin- 
ger solenoid to feeler and is a live 
wire. 

A wire runs from the other post 
on the feeler to post where wire 
from transformer grounds and is 
a ground wire. 

When feeler contacts metal fer- 
rule on quill, connection of wires 


is completed and selector finger 
solenoid plunger rises. 

There is always power in the 
wire from the transformer to the 
make-and-break switch, but the 
power is not on loom wires unless 
spring is pulled at front of switch. 
When shipper handles are on, 
spring is pulled and loom wires 
have power when loom is running. 
When loom is_ stopped, wires 
should not have power. 

When the transformer grounds 
out and the safety button has to 
be pushed to restore power, the 
loom wires should be thoroughly 
checked for grounding against 
loom or transformer will burn out. 

All lugs on end of wires should 


be thoroughly taped to prevent 
wires from grounding against 
loom. 


(This concludes the presentation 
of these notes on automatic box 
loom fixing, in four consecutive 
parts.—The Editor). 
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Miaintenanee of Air Compressors 


























A view in one of the Avondale compressor rooms 


By C. W. Wright 


Chief Engineer, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 


IN THE Avondale Mills com- 
pressed air is used mainly 
for humidifiers and for cleaning 
the machinery. The _ pressure 
range is from 25 p.s.i. to 100 p.s.i. 
With the installation of modern 
high speed machinery together 
with the maintenance of a high 
standard of quality the control of 
the proper amount of humidity in 
each department was a necessity 
that had to be met. Failure of the 
equipment to meet these demands 
proves very costly in loss of pro- 
duction and lowering the stand- 
ard of quality. 

In order that interruptions in 
the supply of compressed air 
might be reduced to minimum a 
program of inspection, servicing 
and maintenance was instituted. 

All compressors are housed in 
rooms with ample room for serv- 
icing and repairing when needed. 

The compressors are all of the 
horizontal reciprocating type with 
belt drive from motors mounted 
on pivoted bases. The intake air 
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is from a source as free as pos- 
sible from dust or other injurious 
substances that might be in the 
air; in some instances air filters 
are used in the intake lines. 

Aftercoolers are used between 
the compressor and the air re- 
ceiver; other methods, such as 
traps on long lines are used to 
have the air free from oil or ex- 
cessive moisture when it reaches 
the atomizers. 

Where two or more compressors 
discharge into the same system, 
each compressor has a cut-off 
valve in the discharge line so that 
any one compressor may be cut 
out for repairs without stopping 
the entire system. Between the 
compressor and the cut-off valve 
a relief is installed merely as a 
safety measure. A master pilot 
valve operates the unloaders on 
all the compressors serving a 
common system. 

The cooling water is from a re- 
liable source that is free from 
sediment or other harmful impuri- 


ties. The water is just circulated 
through the _ aftercooler, then 
through the compressor. 

Warm water is more desirable 
on the compressor, as cold water 
will cause condensation on the 
cylinder walls and thereby great- 
ly reduce the effectiveness of the 
cylinder lubrication. 

Once each eight-hour shift each 
compressor is checked to see that 
the oil level is correct in the 
crank case and that the lubrica- 
tor is full. Air receivers are 
drained of water and oil, traps on 
the aftercooler are tested. 

Weekly inspections are made to 
determine the amount of wear on 
bearings, crosshead, etc. Oil is 
drained from the crankcase 
monthly, the compressor. thor- 
oughly cleaned and fresh oil put 
in the crankcase. Foundation bolts 
are checked at this time. 

When it becomes necessary to 
cut out a compressor for repairs, 
all the valves are examined, the 
cylinders inspected and _ head 
clearance checked. As far as pos- 
sible one mechanic performs these 
duties. 
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Part 3 


Vinyt Resins—Their Uses 


By Leonard Shapiro 


Research Chemist, Warwick Chemical Company 
THIS IS the third and final installment of a discussion on vinyl 


resins. 


The first installment, covering a general description of 
the vinyl resins, appeared on page 84 of the July issue. 


The second 


installment was on page 68 of the August issue .... . 


Polyvinyl Alcohol (PVA) 


VINYL ALCOHOL does not exist 

in the monomeric form, since 
it undergoes a molecular rear- 
rangement to form acetaldehyde. 
Hence, polyvinyl] alcohol must be 
made by the alkaline hydrolysis of 
polyvinyl acetate. The properties 
of the polymer are determined by: 
(a) the degree of hydrolysis, since 
the ratio of hydroxy] groups to re- 
sidual acetate groups determines 
the solubility in water and the 
temperature at which the resin 
dissolves, and (b) the degree of 
polymerization. The degree of po- 
lymerization is generally the same 
as that of the original polyvinyl 
acetate, although the molecular 
chain may be broken down by pro- 
longed hydrolysis at high temper- 
atures. 

Polyvinyl alcohol is soluble in 
water and insoluble in organic 
solvents. Films prepared by dry- 
ing aqueous solutions are clear 
and transparent, resistant to oils, 
greases and most organic sol- 
vents, and they are also imperme- 
able to gases. 

Polyvinyl alcohol is commer- 
cially available in low, medium, 
and high viscosities, and in two 
general types, depending on de- 
gree of hydrolysis. Type A is solu- 
ble in cold or lukewarm water, 
and it is most readily dissolved by 
stirring into cold water until 


smooth and then heating the solu- 
tion to about 140 degrees F. until 
a clear solution results. Type B 
resins must be dissolved at a high- 
er temperature (about 180 de- 
grees F.). 

Polyvinyl alcohol solutions are 


used as adhesives, sizings, bind- 
ers, coating media, and as emulsi- 
fying and dispersing agents. The 
use of PVA for warp sizing is es- 
pecially important in the weaving 
of viscose and acetate rayons. It 
forms a tough, flexible film, which 
may be readily removed from the 
woven fabric by immersing in 
lukewarm water. The concentra- 
tion of the size may be about 0.5 
to 2 per cent, depending on the 
filament denier, type of yarn, and 
fabric construction. For creping 
dopes, still lower concentrations 
(down to 0.1 per cent) are used. 
Sulfonated oils or glycerine may 
be used for plasticizing PVA 
films, and starch, casein or glue 
may be added to the size for ad- 
ditional stiffness or to reduce the 
cost. 

An important use for PVA is as 
a greaseproof coating for paper or 
textiles. For this purpose, the B 
types are preferred, since they are 
more resistant to cold water. For 
example, a cold 10 per cent solu- 
tion of PVA RH-391 (high vis- 
cosity) is applied with a doctor 
knife and dried at a temperature 
which does not cause _ bubble- 
formation. If greater flexibility is 
desired, 50 to 100 per cent of 
glycerine (based on dry weight of 
PVA) may be added. Low-viscosi- 
ty starches, dextrines, or casein 
may be added to form low-cost 
greaseproof coatings. 

Typical coating formulas are: 


a 2 ¢ ff 
rea .... 10 10 9 6 
Glycerine — § 4 4 
Dextrine —- — — 56 
Urea —......- — -—-— ss 2 — 
Water 90 85 85 85 
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in Vextile Finishing 


The water-resistance of PVA 
coatings may be improved by the 
addition of chromium salts (5-10 
per cent of chromium ‘nitrate or 
sodium dichromate, or about 2 per 
cent of cupric dichromate), or by 
the addition of 20 per cent di- 
methylolurea (based on the weight 
of PVA). These ingredients are 
dissolved separately and added to 
the PVA solution. In the latter 
case, after coating, the material 
must be cured for 1 minute on a 
steam cylinder or for 10-15 min- 
utes at 240 degrees in a hot-air 
dryer. 

Polyvinyl alcohol has remark- 
able pigment-binding properties, 
and is useful for coating or back- 
filling, where large amounts of 
clay, tale, or other pigment or fill- 
er is to be applied ‘to ‘a paper or 
textile surface. Smaller quantities 
in combination with starch will 
increase the binding power con- 
siderably. 

As a molding compound, poly- 
viny! alcohol may be plasticized, 
milled, molded or extruded. It 
forms a rubbery mass which can 
be used to replace rubber in ap- 
plications where water-resistance 
is not a decisive factor. 

A well-known resin “Resistoflex 
PVA” is extruded into tubings for 
flexible air and gas lines or for 
hoses to carry hot oils, gasoline, 
etc. In oil-resistance and resist- 
ance to flexing, it has proven more 
durable than pure gum rubber. To 
protect the outer surfaces of hoses 
from water, a coating of lacquer 
or synthetic rubber is applied. 

Polyvinyl alcohol also exhibits 
remarkable emulsifying power for 
oils, waxes, ete. in addition to its 
highly polymerized form, it also 
lowers the surface tension of wa- 
ter considerably, hence it acts as 
both the emulsifier and the pro- 
tective colloid. It has the advan- 
tage of being neutral and non- 
electrolytic, and it is used in the 
ratio of 1 part or less to 10 parts 
of emulsified phase. 
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Polyvinyl alcohol, when treated 
with aldehydes, forms compounds 
known as “acetals’’. 


Polyvinyl Acetals 


With formaldehyde, polyvinyl 
formal is formed, and with acetal- 
dehyde polyvinyl acetal is formed. 
Polyvinyl alcohol. treated with bu- 
tyraldehyde forms polyvinyl butyr- 
ab, 
Polyvinyl formal and poylvinyl 
acetal are used largely as varnish 
resins, while polyvinyl! butyral is 
well known for its use as the in- 
ter-layer in safety-glass lamina- 
tion. 


Polyvinyl Butyral 


Plasticized polyvinyl  butyral 
resins are highly resilient, are 
easily worked or applied by cal- 
endering or spread-coating, and 
show remarkable adhesive prop- 
erties. In many respects, polyviny] 
butyral coatings are superior to 
rubber, and it was natural that it 
should have been used for army 
raincoats after the rubber situa- 
tion had eliminated cost as a 
prime criterion. 

The first butyral raincoats were 
made by coating or calendering 
polyvinyl butyral (“Butacite’’, 
“Butvar”’, or “VYinylite X’’) con- 
taining pigments and plasticizers 
(e.g., 20 per cent dibutyl sebacate 
based on the’ weight of resin). 
The chief objection to these fab- 
rics was their tendency to “block” 
at high temperatures, owing to the 
high thermoplasticity of the resin 
(softens at about 150 degrees F.). 
The coating is also quite sensitive 
to solvents. 

Both of these objections were 
overcome by the discovery that 
the thermoplastic compound could 
be made “thermosetting” by the 
addition of a small amount (as 
low as 5 per cent) of a thermoset- 
ting resin. On curing the fabric, 
the thermosetting resin forms 
cross-linkages between the adja- 
cent molecular chains by condens- 
ing with the unacetalized hydroxy] 
groups. The compound then be- 
comes insoluble and infusible, just 
as rubber becomes hard and non- 
tacky by vulcanization. 

One manufacturer uses urea- 
formaldehyde resins as the cross- 
linking agent, while another ad- 
vocates the use of special phenol- 
formaldehyde resins. The most 
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widely used of the completely 
compounded resins is ‘“Saflex’” 
which is available as a compound 
for use on rubberizing equipment 
or in the form of lacquers for 
spread-coating. It is available 
without pigment or pigmented ol- 
ive drab, maroon, white or black 
for use in the production of vari- 
ous military fabrics. “Saflex” is 
also available as a thermosetting 
molding compound, in various de- 
grees of plasticity. The hardest 
compounds are similar to “hard 
rubber” or ebonite. 

General practice in coating fab- 
rics with thermosetting polyviny] 
butyral resins is to first apply two 
coats (0.5 to 1.0 ounce per square- 
yard of dry compound) by spread- 
coating, to obtain maximum adhe- 
sion to the fabric. The calender- 
ing compound is then heated to 
about 220 degrees F. on the roller 
mill preparatory to feeding into 
the calender. A three-roll or*four- 
roll calender is used with the top 
roll at 240 degrees F. and the bot- 
tom roll at 180 degrees F. Care 
must be taken that the time of 
milling and calendering is not suf- 
ficient to cure the resin on the 
rolls at the temperature used. At 
240 degrees, the compound may 
not be kept much over an hour. 

In some cases, the preliminary 
spread-coats may be omitted, and 
in other cases the entire coating 
is applied as a multiplicity of 
spread coats. Saflex lacquers for 
spread-coating contain about 42 
per cent non-volatile matter, and 
are used for army raincoating, 
hospital sheeting, life preserver 
jackets, water bags, ete. These 
lacquers are very viscous and may 
be applied concentrated or may be 
thinned by adding about 10 per 
cent of a mixture of alcohol and 
aromatic naphtha. 

After the first spread-coat, the 
fabric is calendered to flatten the 
nap and reduce the tendency to 
form pinholes. For army raincoat- 
ing, 2.5 to 5.0 ounces per square 
yard of coating are required, and 
may be applied in 4 to 6 coats. Ad- 
hesion to the fabric is excellent, 
and there is no tendency to strike 
through to the back of the fabric. 

Before curing, the coatings are 
somewhat tacky, and the fabric is 
dusted with tale or cornstarch, 
after the last coating is dried, to 
prevent sticking. Where the fabric 





is to be made into garments, it is 
left uncured until the garment is 
completed, and the seams are 
stitched and cemented with a lac- 
quer similar to the coating lac- 
quer, but usually of lower solid 
content and containing no diluent. 
The finished garments are then 
hung on racks and cured at 260 
degrees F. for one hour. 

According to a more recent de- 
velopment, the fabric may be 
cured in advance by the coater 
(for example, by curing 5 minutes 
at 340 degrees F.), and a special 
seam cement is used which cures 
on standing at room temperature. 

The base-cloth for raincoating 
is generally 80x80, sulfur-dyed 
4.00-yard sheeting which is pre- 
treated with a water-repellent fin- 
ish. The coating is applied all on 
one side and must not strike 
through to the back of the fabric. 
The water-repellency of fabrics 
treated with the wax-alumina type 
compounds is reduced by the ac- 
tion of the solvents in coating lac- 
quers and also by prolonged heat- 
ing and curing. Some experiments 
are being made on the use of dur- 
able water-repellents which are 
less sensitive to heat and solvents. 

For hospital-sheeting, a ma- 
roon-colored Saflex lacquer is 
available. 5.5 ounces of coating 
are applied to the face and 1.5 
ounces per square yard to the 
back. The cloth is then dusted and 
cured. 

Marine water-bags of 16-17- 
ounce duck are impregnated on 
the face and back (5 ounces per 
square yard total), and then given 
three spread coats (3 ounces per 
square yard dry coating) on the 
face. 6 ounces per square yard are 
then calendered or spread on the 
face. The finished water-bags are 
cured under pressure to obtain 
the strongest possible seams. 

Mustard-gas resistant fabric is 
made on 2.20-yard sheeting, which 
is singed, de-sized, bleached, and 
calendered to remove and flatten 
any nap which might allow mus- 
tard-gas to penetrate by “wick- 
ing” action. About 2 ounces per 
square yard of coating are applied 
on the back and nearly 7 ounces 
on the face (6 ounces of which 
may be applied by calendering). 

Experimental production of 
lighter mustard-gasproof fabrics 
is in progress, employing a 4- 
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Steel gear rings for loom friction gears are 
a practical repair device used widely now 
in the interest of wartime economy. They 
are proving so thoroughly satisfactory that 
they'll probably go right on saving time and 


money for mills after the war is over. 


When the teeth wear or break off of the 
big friction gear on the loom, you simply 
turn the broken teeth off and shrink on 








one of these steel rings. This gives a sound 
gear with steel instead of the original cast 
iron teeth. A friction gear is expensive 
and heavy, and you can often save as 
much as 50% by giving it a new set of 
steel teeth. 


You are invited to write for complete 
information on this and other wartime 


developments. 
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ounce fabric with 5 ounces of 
coating per square yard. This is 
not quite enough coating to meet 
the most stringent specifications 
for mustard-gas resistance, but 
some quantity of this fabric is be- 
ing produced. 

For the production of bias 
tapes, a 56 x 56, 4.00-yard sheeting 
is given 4 coats of white or olive 
drab Saflex lacquer on the back 
and 1 or more coats on the face. 

Thermosetting polyvinyl] buty- 
rals are also employed as a dou- 
bling cement for double-textured 
marine poncho cloth and for Navy 
rainsuits and storm suits. 


Vinylidene Chloride Polymers 
and Copolymers 


The newest members of the 
vinyl family are the vinylidene 
chloride polymers and copolymers, 
which are now available as 
“Saran”. Polyvinylidene chloride 


“If the Learner Hasn’t Learned” 


Nine words express the fundumental 
principles involved in a supervisor’s 
ability to instruct workers. These 
words are: 

“If the learner hasn’t learned, the 
instructor hasn't taught.” 

Once a supervisor gets that idea 
firmly fixed in his mind he will im- 
mediately become a much better in- 
structor. He will no longer complain, 
“I told that worker exactly how to do 
the job, and he went and did it all 
wrong. He must be a dumb-beil!”’ 

The supervisor who knows that “If 
the learner hasn’t learned, the instruc- 
tor hasn’t taught,” will say self-accus- 
ingly, “I guess I must have failed 
somewhere in my _ instructions. I 
thought he understood that job I was 
trying to teach him, but the fact that 
he did it wrong shows that I failed to 
put my instructions across. It was my 
fault. It was the instructor’s failure 
more than the learner’s failure.” 

Results are what count. Blaming a 
man for his “dumbness” won’t get re 
sults. Blaming yourself for not having 
put your instructions across, however, 
will lead you to try and try again. In- 
stead of just being irritated, you will 
turn your thoughts to ways in which 
you can make your instructions clearly 
understood. 

Instruction is the process of trans- 
ferring knowledge from your mind to 
the other man’s mind. Until he has 
mastered this knowledge, your instruc- 
tion has not succeeded. For a super- 
visor to say, “I told that fellow how 
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is a hard, tough, thermoplastic res- 
in, which is flameproof and dis- 
colors somewhat on prolonged ex- 
posure to sunlight. Its resistance 
to concentrated nitric acid, sul- 
furic acid, alkalis, and most lac- 
quer solvents make it very useful 
as a molding composition for the 
production of laboratory and in- 
dustrial equipment which comes 
in contact with chemicals or sol- 
vents (e.g., dippers, siphon tubes, 
spraying apparatus, and tubing). 
Hard Saran resins are used as 
a substitute for metal piping, and 
sections are readily “welded” to- 
gether to any desired length. Plas- 
ticized Saran tubing is now avail- 
able as a substitute for rubber 
tubing, but it is vastly superior to 
rubber in chemical resistance. 
Polyvinylidene chloride itself is 
brittle at low temperatures, and 
this defect is overcome by co- 
polymerizing with vinyl chloride 
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to do that job, and still he can’t do 
it,” is just as ridiculous as it would 
be for a mechanic to say, “I fixed that 
machine, but still it doesn’t run.”— 
“Management Information’, Elliott 
Service Co., Inc. 
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Change 

A great writer has said that nothing 
is permanent except change. It does 
seem rather absurd at times to think 
in terms of perpetuation when all the 
forces of nature seem to combine to de- 
feat any tendency toward permanency. 
Nevertheless, we human beings like to 
think that what we are accomplishing 
will last and we do know how security 
and remuneration go hand in hand 
with, or depend on, the element of per- 
manency. 

One of the greatest handicaps in 
commerce and industry is in labor 
turnover, The textile industry in the 
South has always been retarded in its 
attainment of efficiency by an unusual- 
ly high percentage of iabor turnover. 
There have frequently been in the past 
movements from the farm to factory 
and back again and from one plant to 
another. The element of stability and 
permanency reflected by the employees 
of a plant will measure to a great ex- 
tent the successful and profitable op- 
erations of that enterprise. 

Many slighting remarks have been 
made by uninformed eastern writers 
about the poverty and helplessness of 
the cotton mill workers in the South. 
For years the people have let them get 





or vinyl acetate. 

Extruded Saran filaments are 
used for fishing lines and in wov- 
en upholstery covering for sub- 
way seats. More recently, extrud- 
ed textile filaments have been 
made under the trade-name “Ve- 
lon”. The filaments are _ cold- 
stretched as much as 600 per cent 
to obtain a high degree of molecu- 
lar orientation resulting in very 
high tensile strength. While, at 
present, Saran monofilaments are 
used chiefly for the production of 
woven window-screens (to replace 
metal), it is expected that, in the 
future, very fine multifilament 
yarns will be produced by this 
method. 

At the present time, Saran has 
not yet found its way into the 
coated fabrics industry, but its 
highly desirable properties sug- 
gest that Saran-coated fabrics wil! 
be heard of in the near future. 


away with such erroneous propaganda 
and many people are still uninformed. 

Even the most skeptical, however, 
would have been inspired by a visit to 
the annual banquet of the Cannon 
Milis at Kannapolis, N. C. It is un- 
doubtedly one of America’s most un- 
usual and constructire events. Nothing 
short of an inspired address would 
have suited the occasion. It was a sight 
that few have the privilege of seeing— 
over a thousand men and women, eyv- 
ery one of them employed by Cannon 
Mills for at least 25 years, many em 
ployed over 35 years, a few over 50. A 
memorial ceremony was held for those 
who have passed on since the event 
last year. 

Think of it! Twenty-five years ago 4 
relatively small company of not more 
than 5,000 employees, over 1,400 of 
them still employed by the same com- 
pany though the company has grown to 
over 23,000 employees. Fine, well- 
dressed, intelligent, happy and healthy 
men and women—the backbone of 
America. 

It couldn’t happen anywhere else but 
in the cotton-belt, the solid South, the 
Bible-belt. Maybe it couldn't happen 
anywhere else but in Kannapolis. But 
then again, maybe it could. Permaner 
cy is precious when exercised in one- 
ness of purpose and friendship. 

The foregoing comment, by William 
P. Jacobs, erecutive vice-president of 
the Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of South Carolina, appeared in a re- 
cent issue of the association's publica 
tion, “The Ed-Clip Service”. 
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It takes a specialist. The same holds true of belting. | 

“ Gilmer specializes in belts! Gilmer Kable Kord Lickerin 
a Belts increase production and outlast any belt on the market. 
to Gilmer V-Belts deliver power with maximum efficiency from 
- motors to spinning frames. Gilmer Cone-Drive Belts give 
“ longer life in the toughest service and shift easily because of 
1g sturdy internal construction. Gilmer has a complete line... FOR THE RIGHT JOB 
ld engineered by specialists... the right belt for the right job. 
nt GILMER KABLE KORD LICKERIN BELTS 
~ The Gilmer Engineering Staff specializes in power trans- GILMER V-BELTS FOR SPINNING 
c mission problems. A welcome is extended to Textile Plant | FRAME DRIVES 
: men for consultation narnia obligation. Get “Gilmer Belts GILMER CONE-DRIVE BELTS 
A for the Textile Industry”... just clip the attached coupon. 
se This handbook simplifies the details for specifying Belts for GILMER ENDLESS ROUND BELTS FOR 
. the great majority of Drives. It’s yours for the asking. CARDING MACHINES 


GILMER ENDLESS CORD SPINNER 


: L. H. GILMER COMPANY BELTS FOR SILK THROWING 
: TACONY, PHILADELPHIA 35, PA. and many others, all covered in 


"'Gilmer Belts for the Tex- 
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Miaintenanee of Mill Switehgear 


By P. R. Pierson 


Switchgear Engineer, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Company 


TODAY, as never before, indus- 

trial plants must keep their 
switchgear in first class operating 
condition. Wartime demands for 
maximum capacity output, 24-hour- 
a-day production, operation in un- 
usual locations, application in new 
strange processes along with a 
shortage of repair and _ replace- 
ment material require’ careful 
study of local conditions to deter- 
mine an adequate maintenance 
schedule; such a program must 
keep the switchgear in reasonably 
good condition and must assure 
continuous operation. 

Switchgear is usually conserva- 
tively applied due to the relatively 
small number of interrupting and 
ampere ratings available, as com- 
pared with the infinite number of 
possible system kva ratings and cir- 
cuit requirements. In addition, 
switchgear ratings are on a maxi- 
mum basis, without overload allow- 
ance. However, present shortages 
of both power and material have 
required that both systems and cir- 
cuits be operated much closer to 
their ratings than ever before. In- 
creased loading of circuits together 
with much higher load factors, re- 
sulting from 24-hour a day manu- 
facturing schedules, have material- 





Remove tank and inspect breaker 
contacts for adjustment, wear, 
burning and sludge deposits 
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ly increased the duty on equip- 
ment; this tends to result in more 
rapid deterioration. 

New processes (or changes in 
processes) involving switchgear 
applications may result in unusual 
or harmful gas or dust conditions 
at the switchgear locations. These 
gases may be corrosive or carry 
salts in suspension which are harm- 
ful to insulation. The effects may 
be more serious in some locations 
because of plant arrangement, due 
to the switchgear location being in 
the path of prevailing winds from 
the offending source. 

The foregoing paragraphs out- 
line a few of the more severe local 
conditions which may accelerate 
switchgear deterioration unless cor- 
rected by regular cleaning and 
maintenance operations. These op- 
erations should be scheduled at in- 
tervals sufficiently frequent to pre- 
vent permanent damage to any 
part. In established areas with 
known processes, schedules can be 
set up based on existing practice. 
Where local harmful conditions pre- 
vail, a schedule should be devel- 
oped. This can best be done by 
frequent minor inspections, made 
quarterly or even monthly where 
conditions appear severe. From the 
records of several of these minor 
inspections, a permanent schedule 
can be established which should 
prevail until a change in local con- 
ditions permit revision. 

Accurate maintenance records 
should be a feature of every sched- 
ule. These records should be ar- 
ranged to cover each group of 
switchgear, with a breakdown for 
details on each unit in the group. 
The group record should indicate 
the maintenance schedule, the date 
of each inspection and the prevail- 
ing conditions on that date; records 
should be made of temperature, 
weather conditions and humidity, 
by instrument reading or descrip- 
tion. The general condition of the 
group (finish and bus condition) 


should be a part of the group rec- 
ord. The unit record should list 
the items inspected and the con- 
dition of the individual units. 

Where detailed instructions are 
available, they should be followed 
in performing inspection and main- 
tenance operations. The following 
items need specific attention: 

1. Bus compartments should be 
kept clean and free from foreign 
material. Vacuum cleaning is pre- 
ferred to blowing them out. 

2. Bus insulation should be 
thoroughly cleaned regularly. Cloth. 
not waste, dampened with carbon 
tetra-chloride is recommended. 

8. Regular megger tests, as de- 
scribed later, provide an excellent 
record. 

4. Secondary wiring should be 
checked for insulation damage; se¢ 
that all contacts are tight. 

5. Make sure all connections ars 
clean and free from corrosion. Sil- 
ver-plated surfaces should be 
cleaned with nothing coarser tha! 
crocus cloth. 

6. Control contacts should be in- 
spected and repaired when neces: 
sary. 

7. See that instruments and re. 
lays are clean; follow their specific 
instructions for maintenance pro- 
cedure. 

8. Oil circuit breakers should be 
maintained as recommended in 
their specific instructions. 
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Remove enclosing barriers — see 
that bus is clean and in good op- 
erating condition . . . « | 
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ROLLER VARNISH 


IMPROVES PERRORMANCE - INCREASE S ROLLER LIFE 


\ Gua anteed Not to Crack or Beale 





Protect your ne a awe your old onds 5 the ciple economical | 
way: Apply BEVCO, the best varnish made for Lap Mag¢hines . . . Comber 
. Drawing... — 7 \.. and Roving Rolls/ | 

\ : | 
Here are some ot thd reasons why BEVCO is first chbice in so many lead- | 
ing cotton mills: It's easy th apply, dries qhickly, forms a durable pro- 
tective coating that remaing pliable despife varying temperatures and 
high rotational speeds, helps to eliminate yebrows'” on long draft roving 
by greatly reducing the Yeti that cane ot ‘to lap up, is guaranteed 


not to crack or scale. \ \ 
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| 


Write today for complet s\infolmation,| ing out how BEVCO can save 


you time and money. \ 
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Eliminates a Eyebrows 


FOR VICTORY .. . BUY MORE BONDS 


H. BEVERIDGE & CO. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Reneedlers of Halflaps and Top Combs 
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9. The control battery should 
receive most careful attention: 
manufacturers’ instructions for 
maintenance should be rigidly fol- 
lowed. 


10. The battery charging equip- 


ment should be kept clean and in> 


first class condition. All connec- 
tions and contacts should be 
checked and carefully maintained. 

11. High potential tests are not 
recommended as a regular main- 
tenance check. They should be 
used sparingly, only after major 
repair operations or when it is 
necessary to determine if equip- 
ment is satisfactory for continua- 
tion in service. These tests should 
never exceed the value specified in 
AIEE Standard No. 27 for used 
equipment. Potential transformer 
primary fuses should always be re- 
moved during high potential tests. 

The value of megger tests, as 
an indication of quality of insula- 
tion on installed equipment, lies in 
the regularity with which they are 
taken and recorded and in the 
analysis of curves which can be 
plotted from them. MHaphazard 
tests are valueless because no def- 
inite limits can be given for the 
readings which indicate satisfac- 
tory insulation; the readings for 
different installations will vary 
with the extent and design of the 
bus structure and the number of 
parallel paths to ground. On the 
other hand, a series of tests taken 
before and after maintenance op- 
erations, at regular intervals and 


under as near identical conditions | 


as possible provide curves from 
which effects of maintenance and 
insulation trends can be deter- 
mined. A marked difference be- 
tween before and after mainten- 
ance readings indicates that clean- 
ing should be performed more fre- 
quently. If the curve drops too 
rapidly over a period of several 
checks, a study should be made of 
local conditions; this will deter- 
mine the cause and provide a rem- 
edy which may be a reduction in 
the elapsed time between mainten- 
ance operations. 

The major causes of insulation 
deterioration are dirt, impure local 
atmosphere and overheating. When 
ore or more of these conditions pre- 
vail to an abnormal extent, it may 
be desirable to make a study of 
costs and methods for correcting 
the abnormal condition, thus per- 
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Inspect current transformer equip- 
ment. Remove dust deposits and see 
that connections are tight 


mitting a return to normal main- 
tenance. When processes are con- 
tinuous and shut-downs involve ex- 
pensive advance preparation, cor- 
rective maintenance measures may 
introduce operating economies. The 
best established method of correc- 
tion involves’ surrounding’ the 
switchgear location with cleaned 
air. Switchgear installations are 
usually located so they can be en- 
closed and isolated in a separate 
room from other equipment not in- 
volved in air treatment. Where 
visibility is required a glass front 
can be used. The enclosure should 
be supplied with sufficient venti- 
lating air to maintain a positive 
pressure within it. Vents should 
be provided so that sufficient air 
will flow to carry off the generated 
heat. The air cleaning process 
cools the air and removes dirt along 
with many of the harmful gases 
and salts. Under these conditions, 
the maintenance schedule can 
usually be returned to the normal 
basis. 

Economy in spare parts usually 
results from use of adequate main- 
tenance schedules; this is accom- 
plished by correcting bad condi- 
tions before failurés occur. Im- 
proper maintenance of breaker oil 
and contacts may result in a fail- 
ure which will ruin all contacts and 
bushings; a burned and pitted 
breaker control-relay contact may 
freeze and burn out a breaker clos- 
ing coil. Both of these conditions 
can be prevented by maintenance 
properly applied before the stage 
of failure. Many similar examples 





can be given wherein a minor op- 
eration (or small inexpensive 
part) could have prevented a costly 
failure, had it been applied in time. 

The maintenance program should 
be co-ordinated between operating 
and maintenance organizations. 
These departments realize that 
maintenance properly planned in 
the operating schedule, improves 
performance and provides operat- 
ing economies. 


Glenn Gardiner Books 


on Supervisory Problems 
Elliott Service Co., 219 East 44to 


St.. New York City, have published 
seven practical booklets written by 
Glenn Gardiner, an outstanding au- 
thority on foremanship training and in- 
dustrial relations, to help industrial 
foremen meet wartime demands. The 
contents of the booklets are indicated 
by the following list of titles: “How 
to Train Workers Quickly”; “How to 
Handle Grievances”; “How to Create 





Job Satisfaction’; “How to Cut 
Waste”: “How to Get Out More 
Work”: “How to Correct Workers” ; 
and “Qualities of a Good Boss”. 

+ 


How to Save Time | . 
One of the first principles in saving 


time is to get every person whom you 
supervise to understand the importance 
of using time to the best possible ad- 
vantage. Let your men know the out- 
put you expect from them in a given 
period of time. Then do your part to 
see that they are given every facility 
and opportunity to meet your expec- 
tations. 

To save time, start out by seeking 
the elimination of every possible time- 
killer. Time-saving in a department 
depends more upon the leadership, the 
planning and the management of the 
supervisor than upon any other factor. 
The difference in supervisory ability 
may mean the difference between a 
department that makes the most of 
every minute and a department where 
precious minutes slip away without 
producing anything. 

Study the working methods and hab- 
its of every one of your men. See if 
you can detect any methods and prac- 
tices which take more time than is 
necessary. Pass on to the less effi- 
cient the methods of the most efficient. 
Also check every job to make sure 
that the method which you expect 
workers to follow is the best possible 
method. By using inefficient methods, 
men may work hard and accomplish 
little. Developing the best possible 
job method is the best insurance 
against waste of time. That is one of 
the chief functions of a supervisor.— 
“Management Information”, Elliott 
Service Co., Ino. 
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Fantastic? Not at all. Poor packaging is helping to sink rail shipments at the 
rate of 275,000 loss claims a month in the U. S. Vital materials are being wasted 
. .. manpower is being wasted . . . shipping space is being wasted . . . Victory is being 
delayed . . . unnecessarily. 

Inferior packaging may appear more economical. It isn’t. A few additional pennies 
invested in sufficiently rugged and properly engineered corrugated boxes insure produc- 
tion factors worth hundreds of dollars. 

If you’re concerned with safer delivery of your products . . ..and who isn’t? . . . ask 
the H & D Package Laboratory to analyze your corrugated shipping boxes. They can 


show you practical ways to armor your products... and save you money. 


Protec! the Producl =: 


uy them regularly. 


BETTER SEE Ns AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING * 








WRITE FOR THESE FREE PACKAGING "TEXT-BOOKLETS you tind them invaluable os @ hondy “refresher 





9 course” in economical, efficient packaging. Full of 
practical information on every phase of shipping and 


ee - ee ee eS &€ : 5, iy \) distribution, they'll save you time and trouble all year 

: S  - - : : : C ' , ‘round. For free copies, write... 
é = | ' HINDE & DAUCH. Executive Offices: 
i zZ 4372 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohie 
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Absenteeism—a $64 Word 


“YES, SIR”, said the superintend- 

ent, “‘we are having plenty of 
trouble with what you call absen- 
teeism, but what we call laying off, 
or just plain, old-fashioned, whole- 
hearted loafing. This ‘Absentee- 
ism’ is just another one of those $64 
words that come out of Washing- 
ton every once in a while to cover 
some old-fashioned cussedness that 
has had a simpler and better name. 
A few years ago we found that the 
loafers around the village were the 
‘Under-privileged’. If a man was 
too sorry to care what happened to 
his family and too lazy to beat a 
snake; according to Washington, 
this was an ‘under-privileged’ fam- 
ily. Once in a while the sheriff 
would restore their ‘privileges’ by 
catching the old man and putting 
him to work, but most of the time 
the family was just plain ‘under- 
privileged’. 

“We have always had this laying 
off trouble, but we never worried 
about it, because there was usually 
plenty of help, and if a few folks 
wanted to loaf one or two days a 
week, there were hands on the 
spare floor to take their places. 
Some of these spare floor hands 
would like to have a steady job, but 
a good many of them wanted jobs 
that weren’t too steady, and it suit- 
ed them pretty well to fill in when 
somebody felt like putting in a good 
hard day’s loafing. 

“The man that owns most of the 
stock in this mill has a cottage 
down at the beach, and all summer 
long he reads his mail Friday morn- 
ing and then beats it down to the 
beach for the week-end. If it is 
extra hot weather, he may not get 
back until Tuesday, and once in a 
while he leaves on Thursday. The 
president of the mill also takes con- 
siderable time off like that when 
his work allows it. The two best 
lawyers in this town have both got 
summer houses in the mountains. 
Their folks go up there as soon as 
hot weather starts and don’t come 
back until time to put the kids in 
school. Both of these lawyers 
week-end in the mountains just like 
the mill owners go to the beach, 
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and sometimes one or both of the 
lawyers will stay off a week or two 
in the mountains. The three best- 
fixed storekeepers in town go to 
New York and Chicago and other 
places on buying trips, and I notice 
that in the summertime they go 
oftener and stay longer when the 
weather is bad. Every once in a 
while some of these well-off people 
will take a trip to California or in 
the winter they will run down to 
Florida. 

“These folks can afford some 
loafing and their loafing doesn’t 
hurt anything. People like this run 
their businesses with their heads 
instead of their hands, and their 
heads can work just as well in a 
cool place in the mountains or the 
seashore in the summertime or a 
warm place in California or Florida 
in the wintertime, as they could 
here in this town. I guess the folks 
that work in this mill are not much 
different from these other folks in 
their fondness for taking time off 
and doing a little pleasant loafing. 
Most everybody likes to loaf once 
in a while if they can afford it, 
and for the first time in their lives 
thousands of mill folks can afford 
to loaf whenever they feel like it. 

“In ordinary times, making ordi- 
nary wages, and in hock to some 
finance company for something 
they can’t afford, but are bound to 
have, these people can’t afford to 
loaf. Right now they are making 
two or three times as much money 
as they are used to and they have 
the finance company paid off, and 
there isn’t much they can get in 
hock for. They don’t pay much 
rent; we throw in water and elec- 
tricity with the rent, and sell coal 
at cost. The cost of living for our 
folks has gone up maybe 25 per 
cent, while their wages have gone 
up 200 per cent to 300 per cent. 
They can afford to loaf when they 
feel like it just like the other well- 
to-do folks, and they are just tak- 
ing advantage of their chances. 

“This year the folks that usually 
did some loafing and could afford 
it are not doing it. The well-to-do 
people in town are sticking to their 





businesses, but the folks in this mill 
and nearby mills who have got some 
new-found prosperity, are knocking 
off plenty to spend and enjoy their 
extra money. 

“When laying off gets extra bad, 
I call them in the office to find out 
if there is anything we can do to 
slow down this laying off, and when } 
I have talked to a lot of them, it 
is pretty plain that they are going 
to keep on taking off what time 
they want so long as they are get- 
ting fancy pay that will keep a 
man going if he only works two or 
three days a week. Lots of folks 
give all kinds of flimsy excuses for 
being out, but any excuse will do 
for a man who wants to use it bad 
enough. Some woman lays out be- 
cause she has to go to the rationing 
board and it takes all day to do 
what I have to take care of in five 
minutes when I go to the board. 
Another woman and maybe a 
daughter or two will lay off for 
two or three weeks to go and visit 
a boy in the Army, and the farther 
away he is, the more likely they 
are to want to see him, and of 
course wives are going to want to 
see husbands in the Army as often 
as they get enough money saved up. 
Lots of these folks have never tak- 
en a real trip in their lives, and 
wouldn’t ordinarily know where to 
go or what to do if they had the 
money for one, but now with a boy 
in camp in Oregon or Washington 
or California or Arizona, they have 
got a definite place to go and a 
powerful good reason for having to 
go. There is nothing I can do but 
let them off, because they have the 
money and they will quit and go to 
work at some other mill when they 
get back if I don’t give them leave. 
If you could sit around here and 
listen to some of the stories I hear 
about reasons for laying off, it 
would make you laugh. It doesn’t 
make me laugh. It might have 
once, but not now.” 

The overseer of spinning had ar- 
rived at the office meanwhile, and 
said, “You’re right as rain. I had 
a couple of cases this week that 
might seem funny to somebody else, 
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but not to me. A fellow who has 
been doffing upstairs for years 
came up to me and said he was go- 
ing to quit. I asked him what the 
trouble was, and he said, ‘I just 
can’t doff in a post alley.’ I was 
astounded, and said, ‘But John, 
you’ve been doffing in a post alley 
for 18 years. What’s the trouble 
all of a sudden?’ Well, he didn’t 
just know, kept repeating that he 
just couldn’t doff in a post alley, 
and left, 

“Not two days later, another fel- 
low came in and said he was leav- 
ing because he just couldn’t doff in 
the big alley. I asked him what the 
trouble was, and he said it just 
wore him out because we had to do 
all of our hauling in the big alley, 
and the trucks got in his way, and 
that he was going to have to find 
something else to do. I reminded 
him that he had been doffing in 
the big alley for 14 years, but he 
stuck by his story, just like the oth- 
er fellow, and there was nothing I 
could do about it. 

“Of course, neither one of those 
fellows was telling the truth. Each 
one of them was simply using his 
story as an excuse or pretext for 
leaving.” 

“This new way of collecting 
taxes is encouraging layoffs. You 
would think anybody that read the 
papers would have sense enough to 
know that nobody’s taxes have been 
raised and that we are just collect- 
ing them for the Government as the 
help get paid from week to week, 
but a lot of our folks who evi- 
dently must never have paid any 
taxes have been howling their heads 
off about these payroll deductions 
and claiming that there ain’t any 
use to work extra time if the Gov- 
ernment is going to take it all back. 
[ can talk to some of these people 
until I am black in the face and it 
doesn’t do a bit of good. Folks that 
evidently never thought anything 
about taxes and probably never 
made returns have now gone down 
town and talked to some tax shark 
and found out about the surtax. 
When they find how sharply their 
surtax goes up as they make more 
money, they figure that putting in 
overtime is just a waste of time. 

“TI think it is foolish to collect 
income taxes from day workers. 
Folks that make their money by the 
year and make a good deal of money 
are good bait for the income tax, 
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but when you begin taking money 
out of a man’s weekly pay check 
and he finds out that the harder he 
works the higher the rate of taking 
out is going to be, you discourage 
him from working. It seems to me 
that the smart way to tax folks 
like this is to put a sales tax on 
the things they buy and leave their 
pay checks alone. If a man makes 
$37.00 a week, we take off his 
$12.00 allowance and deduct 20 per 
cent of the $25.00 which is left. So 
the man actually gets $32.00 a 
week, and if you ask him what he 
is making, he will probably tell you 
$32.00 a week. If you ask him to 
work overtime when you need the 
work, he will often say that it isn’t 
worth it. If he puts in overtime 
his taxes get in a higher bracket, 
and it just isn’t worth the effort. 
On the other hand, if this man’s pay 
check were left alone and the tax 
he had to pay was a sales tax, it 
would make him think just the oth- 
er way. He would figure out that 
if everything he bought cost more, 
he would need to make more money, 
and instead of refusing extra time, 
he would probably grab at it. I 
believe a good stiff sales tax would 
cut down a lot of this absentee 
business. Folks usually loaf be- 
cause they can afford it, unless 
they are just naturally too sorry 
to do anything but loaf, and if a 
man has to pay taxes so that he 
thinks of them as taxes instead of 
just something that cuts his pay 
check before he gets it, it might 
encourage him to work harder and 
make more money. It certainly 
wouldn’t discourage him from work- 
ing. 

“There’s one consoling thing 
about all of this, though. I read 
where the labor turnover in the 
textile industry is reported to be 
an average of over 100 per cent by 
these men who keep up with the 
industry and ought to know. That 
means that for a given period, an 
average of two men are hired for 
every job in the mill—and I reckon 
that overall average is just about 
right, because that’s the way it 
figures out here—the lowest I’ve 
heard is 70 per cent turnover, based 
on accessions. 

“That sounds mighty bad if 
only the overall averages are con- 
sidered, but thank goodness that’s 
not the whole picture. While ours 
does run that high on an overall 





average, at least 75 per cent of the 
people on our payroll are faithful, 
loyal and regular on the job, and 
virtually all of our turnover occurs 
within the other 25 per cent. And 
the bulk of that comes on our third 
shift among transient, indifferent 
and new help whose feet get to 
itching after a few days or a few 
weeks and who then move along to 
something else. It isn’t fair to the 
great majority of the folks in this 
industry to leave the impression 
that every job in the mill experi- 
ences a yearly turnover, because 
that’s not true. 

“Our experience is that the same 
thing applies to absenteeism. Most 
of our people show up every day, 
and the excessive trouble we are 
having comes from a relatively 
small element on our payroll, on 
whom the things we have been 
talking about operate with special 
force. So, it looks to me like, when 
you know what causes something, 
the next thing is to try to find the 
solution, and it seems to me that 
this absenteeism problem boils it- 
self down to an individual problem 
in each individual case. 

“Well, so long! Glad you came 
by. I’ve got to go and talk to a 
bunch of absentees that siphoned 
the gas out of all their cars and 
loaded up in a delivery truck and 
went down to Charleston for three 
or four days.” 

— 


Intersectional Paper 
Contest of AATCC 


The annual intersectional contest of 
the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists wiil be held in 
New York City on Friday evening, Oc 
tober 22 in conjunction with the regu 
lar meeting of the New York section 
Kenneth H. Barnard, chairman of the 
intersectional contest committee, has 
announced that each section will sub 
mit advance copies of its paper so that 
the judges may preview the papers. 

Twenty minutes will be allowed for 
the presentation of each paper and the 
following scale of values wil be used 
in judging them: Practical value—30 
per cent; scientific value—30 per cent; 
originality—30 per cent; presentation 
—10 per cent. 

Several of the papers presented at 
last year’s contest were very helpful! 
to the Association’s research commit- 
tee and to the war effort of the entire 
textile industry. It is anticipated that 
the contest this year will also result in 
valuable contributions to the textile 
industry. 
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FOR VICTORY BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


an unbeatable team 
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Taken by themselves, salt, limestone and coal may not have 
the drama of guns, tanks and planes. But put them together, 
fused and processed by chemistry, and you have soda ash, 
caustic soda, calcium chloride, sodium bicarbonate and others 

. all in demand for production of the implements and 
munitions of war. Pass electricity through salt brine—and 


you have chlorine and caustic soda. 


Salt, limestone, coal and chemistry are an unbeatable 
team for victory. 


That's why we are so intent that every single pound of 
chemicals for industry meets exact specifications. We 
realize that victory is up to industry. Industry is made 
up of big and little plants, each doing its level best in its 


COLUMBIA 


CAUSTIC SODA 
MODIFIED SODAS 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
CAUSTIC ASH 


SODA ASH 
SODA BRIQUETTES 
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SODIUM BICARBONATE 
PHOSFLAKE 


own way. And all industry depends for peak production 
on having the right ingredients. 


Columbia Chemicals are an important asset in this 
speeded-up mobilization of the nation’s industrial power. 


PIT TS BURGH 


PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


GRANT BUILDING .... e PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Chicago 
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CHEMICALS 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


SILENE (Hydrated Calcium Silicate) ° 
CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE 


CALCENE (Precipitated Calcium Carbonate) 
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Demand, Output 
Past War Peak 


DISCOUNTING the end of the war 
may have been premature on the 
news of the Italian upheaval at mid- 
summer, but it was typical for the 
stock market to break and for business 
in general to consider the future. By 
coincidence, it came to light that war 
orders on the books of cotton mills 
were being cancelled rather extensive- 
ly in several lines. Other orders that 
had been expected were being erased. 
War unavoidably breeds excesses. 
Since it is necessary to plan for ade- 
quate supplies up to the end of a war 
and the termination is always uncer- 
tain, a gauge of balance between de- 
mand and supply of essential goods is 
clearly difficult. Yet the turn of the 
tide in this second World War has be- 
come evident lung since and thut means 
the peak of demand for cotton goods 
has nassed. At least the government 
buying agencies have recognized the 
existence of surplus in such items as 
ducks, drills, twills, printcloths. 
That does not forecast less need for 
production, since the end of this war 
evidently means no end to abnormal 
demands upon the American industry, 
at least until much rehabilitation has 
been done abroad. As stated recently 
by the Greenville (S.C.) News, how- 
ever, “the industry (textile) is still 
going full tilt, but it has clearly 
reached the practical limits of its ex- 
isting capacity. In cotton textiles, this 
would appear to mean that an annual 
consumption of less than 12,000,000 
bales is about all that we can accomp- 
lish.” : 


Transitional Period 
Appears Under Way 


No one knows just how advance the- 
ories will accord with realities in the 
post-war period. Undoubtedly a vac- 
uum of goods is being built up in war- 
time, both through restricted buying 
of a nation like the United States and 
the devastation of many countries in 
the war-ridden zones. It cannot be 
presumed that people will buy goods 
fully to compensate for what they have 
done without over these years, but 
there should be a demand to restore 
depleted wardrobes to normal. 

Recent estimates are that 70 per cent 
of production in cotton goods was 
against high priority ratings during 
May. In fact 71 per cent of unfilled 
orders on the books of mills June 1 
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were figured on orders of A-10 or 
higher. $y August, however, it ap- 
peared that a reversal of the trend had 
set in and that cancellations of Army 
contracts were exceeding new orders. 

Government agencies were placing 
emphasis, moreover, on providing ade- 
quate civilian supply. A _ transitional 
trend was indicated to be under way. 
It must be admitted withal, that the 
situation was rather vague and compli- 
eated. Some believed that a rather 
marked searcity of civilian goods was 
in the making for the next six months 
and others disagreed. It was admit- 
ted that needs abroad will be great 
and there was indubitable a tendency 
to consider the post-war outlook. 


Government Policy 
a Potent Factor 


Many conflicting views have been 
evident as to the future and the gov- 
ernment policy is an important consid- 
eration for the textile industry. ‘This 
is particularly the case as to foreign 
countries and United States plans for 
rehabilitation of stricken areas. What 
the government will do with tremen- 
dous stockpile goods enters into the 
problem of estimates by private in- 
dustry of the future possibilities. 

Already something has developed to 
show what may happen on this score. 
The Army has dropped buying of some 
lines and cancelled orders in others. 
Where excess goods are held, outstand- 
ing contracts are reported to have 
been diverted to lend-lease account, for 
shipment to conquered countries. 

Conditions are variable among dif- 
ferent constructions of cotton goods. 
The expansion of output by mills has 





More “EE” Awards to 
Textile Plants 


Textile manufacturing plants receiving the 
Army-Navy ‘‘E’’ award for excellence in 
war production (in add ‘tion to those previ- 
ously reported here) include the following, 
to which the award was made during August: 


Marshall Field & Co. (woolen mill), Spray, 
N. C. (August 18). 


. Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C. (August 
6). 


It was announced in August that the ‘‘EB’’ 
award would be made on September 15 to all 
Plants of the Avondale Mills, with head- 
Quarters at Sylacauga, Ala. 


The following firms which serve the tex- 
tile industry received the award during Au 
gust. 


Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
New York. 


Smith, Drum & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(August 10). 


_— Rubber Co., Denver, Col. (August 


The Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn. 





‘CURRENT TEXTILE TOPICS 


been such during the war that civilian 
needs at home apparently have been 
largely cared for in general. Yet in 
particular divisions real scarcity is 
believed developing and heavy replace- 
ment requirements are expected to be 
needed. 


Co-operative Program 
a Prime Essential 


It is obvious that critical times are 
ahead for the cotton industry and the 
national economy. That means a co- 
operative effort is the prime essential 
for the government and private in- 
dustry. 

After more than a year and a half 
since the Japanese opened up war 
against the United States the Cotton 
Weavers’ Advisory Committee of the 
OPA was established this summer. 
While the fundamental purpose of re- 
straining disastrous inflation was rec- 
ognized by industry as essential, the 
OPA had pursued an aribitrary course 
which has been upsetting to industry 
without what is considered good rea 
son. 

Price policies have contributed to re- 
striction of output when the WPB was 
-alling for increase to meet the over- 
all needs of military, lend-lease and 
civilian demands. There is still time 
to adopt a course of sound, practical co- 
operation in place of the purely the- 
oretical program which prompted Con- 
gressional action for re-organization of 
the OPA. 


New England 
Mill Situation 


MILLS IN New England have contin 
ued to the present month to be 
dominated by demands for war goods, 
but the August developments were a 
forecast of changes that may develop 
at any time. Before the debacle in 
Italy the government procurement pro- 
gram was beginning to show signs of 
the turn that obviously will be acceler- 
ated by an approaching end to the war. 
Buyers of eivilian cotton goods 
around the middle of August were be- 
ginning to see a definite prospect of 
considerable supply against require- 
ments during the period starting with 
September. This did not mean that 
such events as the Mussolini collapse 
promised early peace, and prompted 
a change in plans, but such war de- 
velopment happened to coincide with 
plans for retrenchment in procurement 
of certain fine cotton goods. 
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Military business around the latter 
part of August was reported spasmodic. 
There was mention of cancellations 
in some lines, notably a considerable 
yardage of high count balloon cloth, 
although a portion was announced to 
be transferred to another government 
department from the one first classed 
as the buyer. Regular civilian combed 
goods, meantime, continued to be in 
limited supply. 


Mill Curtailment 
Seen More Severe 


Reports on the summer operations 
of mills in New England are still to 


be ascertained, but unofficial calcula- 
tions indicate that curtailment was 
severe. There was not only the man- 
power decline but the obstructive price 
situation. As stated by the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston in a recent news 
letter, “under existing price ceilings 
many types of cotton goods can be 
manufactured only at a loss.” 

During the first half of the current 
year 573,165 bales of cottton were used 
by mills in this district. This amount 
was 14.7 per cent less than the volume 
for the corresponding six months of 
1942, which was 672,328 bales. 

In one respect the cotton industry 
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Schieren quality product and one of ordi- 


nary commercial standards. 
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LEATHER BELTINGS 


are built to de- 
liver ultimate 
power Over a 
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life. The success 
of that policy is 
attested by our 
service to indus- 
try, the world 
over, through 
75 years. 
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Any size belt can be made 
endless right on the job. Sup- 
plied in rolls—eliminates large 
inventory. The tenacious grip 
| of the leather side walls makes 

it unnecessary to accurately 
{ match sets. 
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in this section has made a gain, viz., 
the iengthening of shifts for workers. 
The average per worker was lifted 
to 43.2 hours a week in April and con- 
tinued at that level the next month. 
The mills have not been able to main- 
tain third shifts, however, except in a 
very limited proportion. This fact and 
other elements mentioned as curtailing 
output have offset the gain in average 
hours for two shifts. 






Lower Earnings 
Reports by Millis 


For the first 24 weeks of this year 
the Kendall Company reported net in- 
come after depreciation, interest and 
taxes of $352,299, equal after regular 
and participating dividends on series 
A preferred to 65 cents a share of 
common stock. This compared with 
net of $474,438 in 1942, equal to 94 
cents a share on common. 

Merrimack Manufacturing Co. re 
ported an unaudited net of $167,704 
for six months ended June 30, after 
reserves for estimated State, Federa! 
and excess profits taxes of $617,000 
and additional reserve for contingen- 
cies of $100,000. This net was equal, 
after preferred dividend requirements. 
to $4.36 a share of common stock. It 
compares with $5.58 for the same pe 
riod last year. 

Pacific Mills had a net of $878,043 
for six months ended July 3, after re- 
serves for Federal and State income 
taxes of $5,651,255 and for contingen- 
cies of $500,000. This equals $2.21 
per share of common, against $2.23 a 
year previous. The re-negotiation of 
contracts, however, is not reflected In 
the 1943 report. Incidentally, the re 
turn for 1943 was on net sales of $45.- 
177,860, against $38,136,969 in 1942. 


Pepperell Executive 
Lays Supply Bogey 


Much has been heard of curtailment 
and its effect upon the outlook for 
civilian cotton goods by the end of this 
year, in view of the production for 
military and lend-lease account. Up 
to this summer no serious condition 
has arisen, but domination of military 
demand and inroads upon production 
for civilian needs have been cited as 
indicating a severe shortage for the 
public some time later. 

Donald B. Tansill, vice-president and 
sales manager of the Pepperell Manv- 
facturing Co., has tackled this bogey 
by analyzing the reports on military, 
lend-lease and other demands. He 
cites Mr. Walton of the WIrB to the 
effect that procurement of textiles for 
foreign shipment is not expected to 
take more than 5 to 6 per cent of the 
production. He adds, “we are also 
told that the Army and Navy procure 
ments of textiles in 1943 will be no 
greater than their 1942 takings.” 
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“THE SITUATION” as Seen 
Aeross an Exeeutive’s Desk 


August 16, 1943 


Eighth Birthday 
of Social Security 


Paul V. MeNutt, 
Administrator, in commenting on the 
Act, said that in the light of our past 
experiences dealing with social securi- 
ty, “we should now prepare for post- 


Federal Security 


war readjustments as well as for the 
permanent economic security of all the 
American people.” He continued that 
the provisions of the Act have 
“brought us nearer the victory we all 
strive for on the home front—freedom 
from want.” 

More than 60 million workers in in- 
dustry and commerce have earned 
wage credits which count toward pay- 
ments under the Federal old-age and 
survivors’ insurance program. Total 
payments amounted to $350 million 
from 1987 to June 30 of this year, al- 
though small lump-sum benefits were 
payable prior to 1940. Payments were 
made to 686,346 beneficiaries in the 
amount of $13.6 million in June of this 
year. The report also indicated that 
there are about 600,000 workers eli- 
gible for retirement benefits who are 
still working and have hereby post- 
poned drawing their benefits until 
later. 

In unemployment insurance, in June 
of this year workers, because of their 
temporary or permanent status, were 
paid less than $6 million contrasted 
with June 1940, during which time the 
benefits totaled $53.6 millions. 
More than 2 million needy old people 
are receiving cash payments through 
state public assistance programs un- 
der the Social Security Act. All but 
three jurisdictions—Alaska, lowa and 
Nevada—are receiving Federal funds 
to help pay the cost of assistance for 
a total of nearly 800,000 children. 
About 54,000 needy blind pecple are 
also receiving this type of assistance 
under Federal-State programs. 

Federal grants to states from Feb- 
ruary, 1936, through June of this year 
for all three types of assistance 
amounted to nearly $2 billion. Total 
payments of $4.1 billion for the same 
period, in states with plans approved 
by the Social Security Board were: 
$3.2 billion to the aged needy; $800 
million to dependent children; and 
$100 million to the needy blind. 

In recommending changes in the 
Act, the Social Security Board offered 
the following: 

..l. _Establishment of a single uni- 


over 





fied national contributory social insur 
ance system to provide insurance pro- 
tection for all wage and salary earn- 
ers and their families against the haz- 
ards of unempleyment, temporary and 
permanent disability, costs of hospital 
care, old age, and death of the bread 
winner. Self-employed persons would 
be included under all the provisions of 
this system except those relating to 
temporary disability and unemploy- 
ment. (Decentralized operation of a 
national system could be secured 
through local offices, local appeals 
boards and local advisory councils, ) 

2. Maintenance of the social insur- 
ance protection of persons who have 
entered imilitary service. 

»o Extension of the present Fed- 
eral-State public assistance programs 
to cover all needy persons, as Well as 
the aged, the blind, and the depend- 
ent children who are now eligible. 

4. Provision for proportionately 
larger grants of Federal funds to the 
poorer states so that they may make 
more adequate assistance payments to 
their needy. 


Sound, Tested Rates 


The brackets of “sound and tested 


going rates” now being established by 


regional War Labor Boards through- 
out the country, will simplify the task 








A slenderizing afternoon dress that 
owes most of its distinction to the fabric: 
supple, dull-textured Koda Crepe from L. 
& E. Stirn, which is woven with a high 
percentage of Eastman continuous-fi ament 
acetate rayon. Airtucking is used with 
flattering effect on the bodice. Photo, cour- 
tesy Tennessee Eastman Corporation. 
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and assist in the problem of retaining 
manpower. 

These rates will act as a guide for 
both employers and regional boards in 
eliminating rates 
paid for jobs of 


inequalities among 
“similar skill and re 
sponsibility” by different plants in the 
same industry and locality. 

Such brackets indicating maximum 
and minimum average rates for jeb 
classification will permit individual 
adjustments within the bracket range. 
If, for some unusual reason, the ad 
justments of rates within the bracket 
range are not sufficient to enable a 
plant to retain its labor, it can, if it 
so desires, apply to the regional war 
labor board for an extra raise. 

If an industry pays wages beyond 
the maximum wages indicated in the 
brackets, the industry should be sure 


to let its employees know this fact. 


Contract Termination 


All industries working on 
ment contracts are interested in what 


the attitude of the government will be 


rovern 


upon the termination of the contract. 
This subject is of vital interest, not 
only to the contractors but to the sub- 
eontractors and the sub-sub-contrac- 
tors as well. 

Several approaches to the subject 
have been made. The chief effort made 
by the textile industry is to try to get 
the various government purchasing 
agencies to employ a clause definitely 
outlining a fair policy to all. There 
have been many conferences on this 
subject but so far only the prime con- 
tractor is cared for. 

Since most textile mills are consid- 
ered sub-contractors or lower their 
main interest lies in this field. 

Two other general approaches have 
been made by others: 

One is by an over-all Congressional 
enactment investing in the procure 
ment services the broad authority to 
devise rules and regulations and set 
up an organization to administer con- 
tract settlements. 

The other is by 
specifying in detail 
methods of settling war contracts. AS 


Congressional act 
conditions and 


a means of carrying out the last sug- 
gestion, James L. Murray (Mont.), of 
the small business committee of the 
Senate, has drafted a bill which would 
be specific if enacted into law. 

The proposed Murray bill carries a 
Congressional declaration of the policy 
in this language: 

“It is therefore declared that the 
policy of the United States on the 
termination of war production con- 
tracts and subcontracts is to expedite 
final settlement by making prompt and 
liberal payments in advance of final 
settlement, establish uniform policies 
and procedures on the part of the fed 
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eral departments and agencies, pay 
particular attention to the problems of 
small contractors and subcontractors, 
and otherwise facilitate pr mjpt and 
efficient conversion to other types of 
production.” 


How to Prevent 
Further Inflation 


The National Association of Manu- 
facturers in a recent release on this 
subject, summarizes its opinion in the 
following paragraphs: 

Greatly increased taxes, especially 
sales taxes, should be adopted immedi- 
ately. The rates on corp. rate income 
and on the upper brackets of personal 
income have been already pushed to 
the maximum limits. To increase fur- 
ther the taxes on business would ham- 
per its efficiency in building up re- 
serves for conversion to peacetime 
production in the postwar period. 

The banks should be relieved, as far 
as possible, of the necessity of financ- 
ing war deficits because such financing 
tends to fan the flame of inflation and 
tends to leave our bunking s)stem in 
an unsound condition after the war. 
The sale of bonds to private investors 
must be increased by voluntary meth- 
ods as far as possible—by compulsion 
if necessary. 

Wages must be stabilized because 
increases in wages start an upward 
spiral of rising prices. Increased wages 
tend to increase costs and increased 
costs lead to higher prices which, in 
turn, create a demand for further wage 
increases—the vicious circle must be 
stopped. 


Farm Workers 
Show Increase 

While employment increased by 1,- 
300,000 persons from May to June this 
year, 1,100,000 of these men and wom- 
en were added to the agricultural 
working force, according to the month- 
ly labor force report of the Bureau of 
the Census. 

The net increase of 200,000 non- 
agricultural workers between the two 
months resulted from an increase of 
300,000 women employed and a drop of 
100,000 male workers. In June there 
were 41,500,000 persons employed in 
non-agricultural pursuits, compared 
with 41,800,000 in June, 1942, the Bu- 
reau said. 

Agricultural employment stood at 
11,900,000 last month, compared with 
11,500,000 in June last year, the re 
port asserted. 

Approximately 2,000,000 students en- 
tered the civilian labor force between 
May and June, outweighing the losses 
to the armed forces and increasing the 
labor force total from 53,000,000 for 
May to 54,600,000 for June. The labor 
force totaled 56,100,000 in June 1942. 
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Unemployment rose from 900,000 in 
May to 1,200,000 in June, compared 
with 2,800,000 in June last year. 

The Census Bureau announced that 
compilation of the monthly labor 
forces report will be discont:nued until 
additional funds can be obtained. 


Industry Paid 
Ten Billion Taxes 


American industrial plants paid fed- 
eral taxes of nearly $10,000,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, accord- 
ing to figures released by the U. S. 
Treasury. 

This figure does not include individ- 
ual income tax payments of officers, ex- 
ecutives and stockholders of American 
corporations or the large sums re- 
turned to government through re-nego- 
tiation. 

The excess profits tax yielded $5,- 
174,318,894 during the fiscal year, an 
increase of $3,556,130,044 over the pre- 
vious 12-month period. 

Reflecting a flat 90 per cent rate as 
against the former scale graduated up 
to 60 per cent, the excess profits levy 
brought industry's total federal tax 
payments during the year to $9,678,- 
942,416, more than double the $4,687,- 
462,296 it paid in the preceding year. 

Individual income tax collections ag- 
gregated $5,739,433,790, compared with 
$3,262,800,389 the year before. 

Total internal revenue yield was 
$22,339,284,245 compared with $13,047,- 
868,517 during the previous year. New 
York led all states in total collections 
with Pennsylvania second and Illinois 
third. 


OPA 


The Office of Price Administration 
continues to be a source of conflict 
among many branches of the textile 
industry. 

The constantly increasing costs due 
to the relentless urge of inflation due 
to previous policies or lack of policies 
have caused much grief to many man- 
ufacturers. 

The attitude of the theorists in OPA 
is one of complacency so long as they 
fail to see that many of their sched- 
ules are based upon theory and do not 
comprehend that this is a world of 
reality and practicality. 

It is hoped that the findings of the 
Truman Committee will remove many 
of these armchair economists who do 
not understand the deviations that oc- 
cur in practical life. 

Many of their prices and schedules 
have upset the traditional trade prac- 
tices that have grown up in the in- 
dustry and have become _ accepted 
standards of the trade. 

Again, some of them seem to have a 
certain New Deal philosophy of re. 
form which they would like to oper. 





ate along with their price control. Sev- 
eral of the most belligerent and most 
unreasonable and impractical men in 
the depurtment have resigned after 
their unsound policies have been ex. 
posed to public disapproval. There are 
still some that need to be removed. To 
be fair in this criticism, there are 
some very excellent men in the de- 
partment and it is largely through 
their influence and efforts that OPA 
has been able to survive. 

Mr. Chester Bowles has the reputa- 
tion of being a man who understands 
what the job needs and desires to do 
it. If he can now gather around him a 
group of practical men, it may be that 
OVA can be freed from some of its 
odium. 

Finally, it has always seemed a lit- 
tle unorthodox for such a wide gap to 
exist between WI’B and OPA. Price 
and demand must always be related in 
an intelligent co-operation. WPB has 
sometimes been handicapped by the 
action and attitude of OPA, many peo 
ple think. 

OPA must become realistic and ap- 
preciate that this country needs pro- 
duction and that it must do every- 
thing reasonable and within its power 
to stimulate it. 


Re-negotiation 


At a meeting of the board of gov- 
ernment of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association held in Char- 
lotte, N. C., on August 3, it was deemed 
advisable that a definite and reason- 
able expression of policy in reference 
to amending the act providing for re- 
negotiation of war contracts should be 
adopted, due to the many theories and 
the confusion that now exists. 

After much discussion, the follow- 
ing policy was adopted as the position 
that the cotton-textile industry will 
take in its arguments before the sub 
committee of the ways and means com. 
mittee of the House of Representa- 
tives: 

“Contracts for products or goods 
manufactured from raw materials com 
monly used by the contractor and man- 
ufactured into classes or types of goods 
commonly manufactured by the con- 
tractor, and upon types and classes of 
machinery and equipment commonly 
used by the contractor for such pur- 
poses, and manufactured by the proc- 
esses generally and commonly used b) 
such contractor for such purposes, 
should not be subject to re-negotiation. 

“The costs of such products or goods 
are not an unknown quantity and can 
be and are readily forecast with rea- 
sonable accuracy by the manufac- 
turer.” 

The board, in considering the above, 
was aware of the fact that there are 
other industries operating under the 
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PUSH THE WAR 
and PLAN FOR PEACE 


Willcox and Gibbs is in step with the U.S. 
Government's demobilization plans for the 
gradual conversion of American indus- 
tries to civilian needs. 

The same engineers who adapted auto- 
matic lubrication to sewing machines so 
effectively, and who developed the high 
speed “Superlock” are now working out 
ways and means to help the sewing in- 
dustries meet profitably the peacetime 
demands of the post-war world. 

These means are being designed to in- 
sure increased production, eliminate 
waste and to keep down unit costs. 

For the duration, you can depend upon 
our sewing technicians to help you get 
the most out of your present equipment. 
Some items unfortunately, are not now 
available but we shall be glad to give 
prompt consideration to your requests for 
all necessary replacements. 
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sume conditions and employing the 
same policies as the cotton-textile in- 
dustry, hence this industry would 
seem intelligent and constructive in 
formulating a policy which extends its 
benefits broadly and fairly. 

The re-negotiation committee of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute thought that it 
would be more effective in appearing 
before a sub-committee of the House 
ways and means committee than _ be- 
fore the House naval affairs commit- 
tee. 

Chairman Doughton has now ap- 
pointed this sub-committee and made 
Hon. Wesley E. Disney (Okla.) chair- 
man. This committee will carefully 
scrutinize the influence of re-negotia- 
tions on the inflow of money into the 
national treasury by virtue of the tax 
measures which are written or con- 
templated so as to provide specific min- 
imum national income. 

Messrs. Doughton and Disney will 
return to Washington shortly after 
September 1 and will be prepared to 
begin the hearings. Likely the entire 
committee will not return until after 
September 14, the end of the adjourn- 
ment. 


Cotton Weavers’ Industry 
Advisory Committee 


The OPA recently made a noble ges- 
ture in the field of co-operative intelli- 
gence when it selected a large group, 
approximately 65 manufacturers, to 
act with it as an advisory committee. 

This group was called to New York 
on July 20 and there for a day an in- 
formal meeting was held at which all 
members of the committee were in- 
vited to praise or condemn the rules 
and regulations of OPA and to suggest 
reinedies for the undesirable condi- 
tions. 

OPA in return endeavored to explain 
its policies and positions on the sub- 
jects discussed. To say the least, it 
provided a forum for explosions and 
constructive suggestions. 

In the organization, Mr. Earl R. 
Stall of Greenville, S. C., was elected 
chairman and the other members were 
resolved into seventeen sub-committees. 
Each sub-committee was chosen to ad- 
vise on the particular problems of some 
specific constructions or related group. 
The chairman of the sub-committee 
was chosen hecause of his ability to 
co-operate with the sub-committee and 
then with OPA. 

The 17 sub-committee chairmen, plus 
three members from OPA acting with 
Mr. Stall, constitute the executive 
committee. The exact status of the 
committee was never definitely out- 
lined unless the word “advisory” is 
the key. OPA did not obligate itself to 
abide by any of the decisions of the 
committee. At least it. will have the 
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benefit of advice from an able group 
of manufacturers and will likely im- 
prove its policies because of the prac- 
tical information that it will receive 
from them. 

The iden is good and has great pos- 
sibilities. It is the hepe of i dustry 
that OPA is sincere in i:s desire to 
have the committee and will use its 
members advantageously. 

All of the members of the commit- 
tee are able men and want to help OPA 
in its perplexing problems. 


Scheduling 


Many people are feeling that the 
war is moving rapidly to a close, that 
soon there will be an ease from the 
production tension. There are little 
straws in the wind to indicate this 
fact if they are regarded carefully. 

Coffee is now free and the govern- 
ment has stated that there will be 
more goods availalle for civilian de- 
mands. Many war industries and much 
war construction is now nearing com- 
pletion and for the general public there 
comes a feeling of lassitude. 

The war is not over by any means. 
The great attack is still to come. After 
Europe is subdued, Japan with its con- 
trol of more than 4,000 islands and 
certain continental territory, all of 
which comprise 3,250,000 square miles 
of territory containing a population of 
300 million people must be conquered. 
The Japanese boast that they have 
10,000,000 people to sacrifice in the 
conflict. 

Taking this point of view, together 
with our lend-lease needs, there is a 
foreboding scarcity of materials and a 
need for increased production for es- 
sential commodities. Many goods can- 
not continue to be manufactured. 

It is reported, that because of these 
facts, important scheduling changes 
are now well along the way. They have 
already had the long discussion and 
considerations which are generally nec- 
essary before governmental action is 
taken. 

These who think they know suggest 
the following developments: 

(1) The vertical component sched- 
uling procedure, inaugurated on June 
1, will probably become as mandatory 
as scheduling of critical cumponents 
under directives. 

(2) More rigorous scheduling of B 
products not now listed as critica] com- 
ponents under M-293 or other special 
scheduling orders. 

(3) The use of output directives. 
The textile producers have been 
warned that—to avoid compulsory out- 
put directives—they must sel] their 
goods to manufacturers making low 
cost garments rather than to those 
specializing in luxury items. 

On July 18, the Office of Civilian Re- 





quirements was made responsible for 
the distribution of consumer’ goods 
from the factory to the consumer and 
for assuring that the wholesale and 
retail trades are operated in a man- 
ner necessary to meet essential needs. 
In the past these fields have received 
less attention than production but in 
the future, because of the declining 
volume of civilian goods and the pros- 
pective shortage of manpower, the em- 
phasis on distribution will le substan- 
tially increased. Vlans in this connec- 
tion are being rapidly developed but 
have not as yet reached the point 
which justifies making a detailed re- 
port. 


, > 
Canada’s War Textiles 
Production of hemp in the United 


States on an increased scale this year 
is expected to help the Canadian sup- 
ply position materially, Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Canadian minister of munitions 
and supply, informed the House of 
Commons in Ottawa recently. Substi- 
tutes for Manila and Java hemp have 
been found for certain uses, he said. 

The Dominion is no longer short of 
cork, but hard fibers are in critical 
supply. 

Nylon has replaced silk almost en- 
tirely in the production of parachute 
shrouds and substantial quantities of 
nylon yarn are being shipped to the 
United Kingdom for this purpose. The 
supply of kapok for Canadian war re- 
quirements is sufficient, the minister 
said. 


& 
It Pays to Share Knowledge 

Other supervisors and associates in 
your organization have a considerable 
amount of knowledge and information 
which would be very valuable to you 
on your job. The knowledge that each 
man accumulates comes largely from 
experience, and the other fellow may 
have had experiences that you have 
not had. It will pay you to get the 
benefit of his experience. 

sy getting the ideas of the super- 
visors of thuse departments with which 
you have contact, you will profit in 
these ways: 

1. You will understand their prob- 
lems better. 

2. They will understand your prob- 
lems better. 

3. You can better serve them. 

4. They can better serve you. 

o. You will each get ideas which 
you can use on your own job. 

The mere telling of your ideas to 
another helps you to clarify them in 
your own mind. It encourages orig- 
inal thinking. . It helps you to work 
the “bugs” out of your ideas. Always 
remember, if you help the other fel- 
low he will be willing to help you.— 
“Management Information”, Elliott 
Service Co., Inc. 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 
modern machines. 


*Proved by Research 

















When It’s Bedtime For 
A Fighting Yank 





Here’s a comfortable bed for 
America’s fighting men... and it 
weighs only fourteen pounds. 


Cotton duck sleeping bags issued 
to troops in cold climates keep 
men warm at 40° below zero. 


The newest type sleeping bag is of 
the leaf type with canopy attached. 
It has a removable cotton covered 
inner mattress. 


Army and Navy orders for cotton 
duck for scores of purposes are in- 
creasing every day. One mill alone 
is producing over one million 
pounds a week. 


Thousands of yards of fabric for 
sleeping bags are weather-proofed 
in finishing plants using Butter- 





worth Jiggs, Padders and Com- 
partment Machines. 


Butterworth Machines also have 
an important role to play in the 
bleaching, dyeing and finishing of 
cotton duck. 


Butterworth engineers freely offer 
their cooperation to mills seeking 
to achieve increased productive 
efficiency ... of to repair or replace 
worn-out or obsolete equipment. 


All of our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
to help you solve your problems. 
Let us serve you now. 

H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila. 25, Pa. Serving Textile Industry since 1820 


Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


“f Butterworth 


PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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New Orleans, August 16, 1943 
FUTURES PRICES for cotton have 

changed but little during the past 
month despite developments’ which 
usually influence the course of values. 
Futures, as this is written, are only a 
few points under the quotations cur- 
rent a month ago. Spots, however, 
have failed to maintain their premium 
over futures and now are approximate- 
ly half a cent a pound under prices 
current a month ago, and, as this is 
written, are but little above futures. 
The average for Middling 15/16-inch is 
also a cent a pound under the theoreti- 
‘al ceiling of 21.38 fixed by the OPA 
before the CCC began its selling cam- 
paign early in May as a nominal if not 
actual ceiling price. Official statements 
issued since this nominal ceiling was 
fixed assert that the selling campaign 
of the CCC, which included only small 
amounts of its stock, was all that pre- 
vented the OPA from imposing an ac- 
tual ceiling price on cotton. This pro- 
nouncement of the OPA and the selling 
campaign of the CCC, even though it 
is now over, still hangs over the mar- 
ket and has undoubtedly prevented or- 


_dinary influences from affecting the 


course of the market. 

Other influences tending to restrict 
the buying of both spots and futures 
were talk of early ending of the war 
due to recent allied successes and con- 
sequent cancellation of war contracts, 
postponement of army buying for 1944, 
predictions of a change in the farm and 
price program of the administration 
and belief of many that hedges will 
force prices lower before the effect of 
loan becomes evident. Press advices 
say the administration plans to ask 
Congress for a billion dollars to be 
used by the CCC in buying up food 
crops and re-selling to the public at a 
loss. The WFA, which seems to have 








Consumption of Lint 


In United States, June 
In Cotton Growing States, July . 


In New England States, July ..... 
In New England States, 12 months 

In All Other States, July ........ 
In All Other States, 12 months 


Mill Stocks 
In United States, July ......... 
In United States, June ......... 
In Cotton Growing States, July 
In New England States, July 
In All Other States, July 


Warehouse Stocks 
In United States, July 
In United States, Jume .......... 
In Cotton Growing States, July 


Active Cotton Spindles 


CENSUS REPORT OF COTTON CONSUMED AND STOCKS 
Bales— 
im United States, July ...ccceseses 


In United States, 12 months . a re . . oo 


In Cotton Growing States, 12 months 


wTrTT rer Te 739,666 855,291 
9,642,014 9,526,055 

errs reese 77,252 112,911 
1,153,746 1,312,937 

22,787 26,350 

302,753 331,114 

2,117,343 2,251,549 

2,222,391 2,443,069 

rors 1,777,241 1,772,558 
Omaids has 4 277,530 399,836 
67,572 79,155 


In New England States, July ... te, 
In All Other States, July .......... 


eT ee eae 
In United States, June ............ 
In Cotton Growing States, July ..... 
In New England States, July ....... 
In All Other States, July .......... 


TTere 7,704,181 7,648,742 
8,549,749 8,456,927 

7,473,089 7,316,459 

\stustheeseeewn 215,403 313,862 
wWroeverr CT Corer 15,689 18,421 
Pee eee os eT ee 22,654,790 23,109,516 
» Co ce OR ewe eb 22,777,328 23,094,560 
Tree? Te eee 17,370,596 17,516,182 
bee a Sak Oe eh 4,708,440 4,957,258 
Peer T. Ty ae eee 575,754 636,136 


This Season Last Season 


+ wie eee 839,705 994,552 
ab ha 916,789 967,523 
11,098,513 11,170,106 











taken over the functions of the AAA, 
has announced that there will be no 
restrictions on the planting of cotton 
or other crops in 1944 in order to en- 
able this country to meet the demands 
of conquered and neutral countries 
either during or after the war. 

The sustaining influences were: be- 
lief that the loan will act as a prop 
under the market, announced opposi- 
tion of the farm bloc and farmer’s or- 
ganizations to the administration’s sub- 
sidy program, and belief that the high 
rate of the loan will induce farmers 
to put 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 bales in 
the loan unless they received prices 
over and above the loan for their cot- 
ton. The trading contracts of the New 
York and New Orleans cotton ex- 
changes, since the change in the New 
York contract, are practically on a net 
weight basis and normally should be 
higher than the loan. The nears are 
on a par with the loan while the dis- 
tant months are well under it. 

The loan as announced by the WEA, 
which now controls the CCC, is 90 per 
cent of the July parity of 20.46 cents 
a pound for Middling %-inch on the 
farm, and is 19.26 for Middling 15/16- 
inch gross weight in the Memphis ter- 





Warwick Chemical Co., West War- 
wick, R. I., has purchased property 
at Wood River Junction, R. L, from 
the Walker Chemical Co., extending 
over 26 acres. Construction of a 
modern factory was begun in 1939 to 
manufacture military nitrocellulose 
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for the French government; just 
about completion, in 1940, France 
fell and the factory was never put 
into operation. Warwick is_ re- 
building the plant, which will be de- 
voted to the manufacture of fine 
chemicals. 


ritory or 20.06 net weight. Last year 
the loan was 17.02 for gross weight 
Middling 15/16-inch and 17.92 for net 
weight. Differentials are established 
for location. The highest rate is 20.60 
for net weight in the Carolina mill 
districts and the lowest 19.39 for Cali- 
fornia and Arizona. 


Last season 3,142,374 bales of the 
1942 crop went into the loan and S79,- 
S33 were withdrawn. The latest pub- 
lished figures show that the CCC owns 
outright 2,325,000 bales and has loans 
on 495,000 bales of the 1941 crop. 

The Government's first estimate of 
the crop, made August 9, is for a yield 
Of 12,558,000 bales of 500 pounds gross 
weight. The 1942 crop was 12,824,000 
bales. The condition of the crop was 
given as 79 and the predicted yield is 
279.4 pounds per acre. - This will be 
the largest on record if it materializes. 
The Crop Reporting Board says its 
correspondents report weevil infesta- 
tion is less than normal. Officials of 
Mississippi and South Carolina, how- 
ever, report weevil infestation in their 
states is several times greater than 
in 1942. 

Based on the foregoing estimate the 
New York Cotton Exchange Service 
predicts a supply for the current sea- 
son of 22,880,000 running bales com- 
pared with 23,114,000 for the previous 
season. This service estimates con- 
sumption of American cotton for the 
past season at 10,934,000 bales, exports 
1,550,000 and 50,000 destroyed, or a 
distribution of 12,534,000. They esti- 
mate the carry-over at 10,580,000 com- 
pared with its revised estimate of 10,- 
205,000 on July 31, 1942. The current 
crop is estimated at 12,300,000 running 
bales. Free stocks, including mill 
Stocks are estimated at 17,880,000 bales 
compared with 18,531,000 for the pre- 
vious season. 

The Census Bureau makes consump- 
tion for July 839,705 compared with 
994,552 last year. Consumption for 12 
months is given as 11,098,513 compared 
with 11,170,106 last year. The annual 
figures on supply and distribution of 
the Census Bureau had not been issued 
up to the writing of this. Details of 
the Census report will be found in an- 
other column. 
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Projected through the War Haze 





Old names with new faces will be a fact when 
newborn textile developments are released 
after the war. Competition will again be keen. 
The need to establish identification will be 
greater than ever before. Get a head start. 


Look to future needs today. 


With American born ingenuity Kaumagraph 
research has projected their ideas ahead. Not 
hidebound identification for current needs, to 


be tossed out of the window after the war. 


Identification Headquarters since 1902 4 oa 


Dry Transfers\\ 
Prestomarks | 
KAT MA HAP I Embossed Seals 


Wilmington, Delaware 

















But identification that will bridge the gap. 
Marking products and methods developed by 
Kaumagraph in use today for war materials 
quickly converted to new fabrics, new tex- 


tures—tomorrow. 


As you are now projecting your own post- 
war plans, it may be wise to learn about 
the new Kaumagraph Identification develop- 
ments. Why not send for a Kaumagraph 


Identification Man today? 


Lithographed packaging 


New York Office, 16-22 E. 34th St. --Representatives in Principal Textile Centers of the World 
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The American Viscose Corporation 
has announced the appointment of 21 
companies as converter licensees un- 
der the “Crown” tested plan, each be- 
ing fully qualified to merchandise fab- 
rics that have been approved under the 
plan. The companies are Beaunit Mills, 
Ine., Benrose Fabrics Corporation, Ber- 
gen Fabrics Corporation, Blossom Fab- 
rics Corporation, Brand & Oppenheim- 
er, Carnac Cottons, Ine., Charmette 
Fabrics Co., Ine., Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., 
Crown Fabrics, Hego Fabrics, Ince., 
Herrmann & Jacobs, Inec., Herrmann 
Handkerchiefs Co., J. H. Kimball, Inc., 
Robert J. C. Moore, Queen Valley Fab- 
rics, Ine., Robertson Factories, Inc., 
Robinson & Golluber, St. George Tex- 
tile Corporation, L. & E. Stirn (Con- 
cordia Gallia), Textile Converting Co., 
and Traub Lyons Oppenheim. All the 
companies have their headquarters in 
New York, N. Y., with the single ex- 
ception of Textile Converting Co., 
which is in Los Angeles, Calif. 

The company also announced the ap- 
pointment of six additional companies 
as finisher licensees under the “Crown” 
tested plan. The companies are: All 
Tex Finishing Co., Inc., New York, N. 
Y.; Beacon (N. Y.) Piece Dyeing & 
Finishing Co.; Bradford Dyeing Asso- 
ciation (U. S. A.), Westerly, R. L.; 
Capitol Piece Dye Works, Inec., Gar- 
nerville, N. Y.; North Carolina Fab- 
rics Corp., Salisbury, N. C.; and 
Pleasant Valley (N. Y.) Finishing Co., 
Inc. Each of these companies is fully 
qualified to dye and finish rayon fab- 
rics in accordance with the standards 
established under the “Crown” tested 
plan. 


Rainwear Supply, Ine., manufactur- 
ers of shower curtains and raincoats, 
with offices at 303 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, and finishing plants in 
faterson and Passaic, N. J., recently 
Started a rayon weaving plant at 17 
River St., Pawtucket, R. I. The mill, 
headed by Frank Graham, has 96 


looms and complementary preparatory 
equipment in operation. 


Lebanon Knitting Mills, Schykill 
Haven, Pa., which, until recently, have 
been engaged almost entirely in knit- 
ting underwear for Army nurses, the 
WAC, and other service women, have 
taken over the old Miller shoe factory 
in Schykill Haven, where they will 
manufacture parachutes, according to 
an announcement by Joseph Asner, 
manager. 


The former Star Hosiery Mill, Inc., 
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What the Textile Mills 
Are Doing 


Conover, N. C., has been purchased by 
Dan Boyd, of Hickory, N. C., and 
Robert Jackson, Allen Sims and Er- 
nest Sumner of Gastonia, N. C., and 
will be operated as the S. J. Hosiery 
Co., manufacturing full-fashioned ho- 
siery. 


Conestee Mills, Conestee, S. C., in 
liquidation for some time, have been 
acquired by W. M. Shelton and Henry 
P. Willimon, of Greenville, S. C., for a 
reported consideration of $70,000, in- 
cluding all real estate, mill buildings, 
power house, mill village, ete. 


Elm Woolen Mills, Ine., Tilton, N. 
H., has started a new sewing opera- 
tion to cover blankets with a special 
fabric for use in life boats. They have 
taken over three stores in the business 
section of the town and converted 
them into one large room, 


Pilot Mountain Hosiery Mills, Pilot 
Mountain, N. C., recently organized, 
will operate under an authorized capi- 
tal stock of $50,000. R. B. Davis, of 
Pilot Mountain, and James Dix and 
T. C. Barber, of Mount Airy, N. C., 
are interested. 


Storatti Corp., 336 East 28th St., 
New York City, operating a textile dye- 
ing and finishing mill, has leased a 
three-story building at 409 East 47th 
St., and will move to that location, 
where plant facilities will be increased. 


’almer-Bee Co., Detroit, Mich., man- 
ufacturers of mechanical handling 
equipment, has purchased the No. 4 
mill of the Adams-Millis Corp., Ker- 
nersville, N. C., and will equip it for 
another line of production. 


The Bagpipe Mills, Inec., Laurinburg, 
N. C., have been purchased by Julius 
W. Abernathy, of Newton, N. C., and 
W. Henkel Smith, of Lincolnton, N. C. 
The equipment includes 1,224 spindles 
and 40 looms. 


Quissett Mills, New Bedford, Mass., 
one of New England’s oldest manu- 
facturers of fine cotton yarns with 
more than 100,000 spindles, has been 
sold to Jacob Ziskind, of Fall River, at 
a reported price of $88 per share. 


Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.., 
has acquired the former mill of Queen 
City Cotton Company, Burlington, Vt., 
which has been idle for several years, 
and will occupy it as a branch plant. 


Dixie Hosiery Mills, Inc., Mount 
Gilead, N. C., manufacturers of men’s 





half-hose, plan early re-building of the 
boiler house and stock building re- 
cently destroyed by fire. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., London, Ontario, will remodel 
and improve its three-story mill in 
Goderich, Ontario, and expand produc- 
tion facilities. 


Pawtucket Standard Braid Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. 1., has work under way on 
improvements in the boiler room at 
the plant. 


Freydberg Bros., Stamford, Conn., 
are installing 100 new machines for 
plastic coating of cotton and rayon 
yarns. 


Qe 


New Publieations of 
Textile Interest 


The Farval Corp., 3293 East 80th St., 
Cleveland 4, Ohio. A bulletin describing the 
‘*Multival’’ system of positive lubrication, 
with which lubrication is provided to a 
group of bearings from a central distributing 
block; the new development provides for a 
supply of oil or grease to the multiple valve 
blocks by means of a manual or power-oper- 
ated portable gun. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
A booklet describing ‘‘Velon’’, a synthetic 
plastic, with full-color illustrations of f»brics 
and other products made from this material. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burch, Pa. ‘‘The ARC of Electron’cs at 
Work’’, a 36-page booklet describing the fun- 
damental principles of the six basic ways in 
which electronic tubes function. 


The Bahnson Co., Winston Salem, N. C. 
Bulletin No. 327 descriptive of ‘‘The Bahn- 
son System of Industrial Humidifiers’’, with 
a statement of the features and characteris- 
tics of this established centrifugal humidi- 
fier. 


Procter & Gamble Distributing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. ‘‘Vital for Victory’’, an at- 
tractive brochure depicting the part that P. 

G. products are playing on the fighting 
front, the production front and the home 
front. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co, East Pitts 
burgh, Pa. Booklet B-3264 ‘‘Electronics at 
Work’’, a 44-page volume illustrating and 
describing electronic applications in indus- 
try, in the war, in medicine and in the home. 


The Bristol] Company, Waterbury. Conn. 
Bulletin No. DM0O0O6, containing general in- 
formation on the company’s line of industrial 
instruments for controlling and recording 
processes. 


Metallizing Company of Amer‘ca, 1330 W. 
Congress St., Chicago, Ill. 40-page catalog 
dealing with all phases of the metallizing 
process, describing the metal spray equip- 
ment manufactured by the company and its 
use in industry. 


Carlyle Johnson Machine Co., Manchester, 
Conn. Engineering data on new ‘‘Maxitorq’’ 
multi-disc floating plate clutches, covering 
adjustments and mechanical information. 


—— 


Front Royal Plant Is 
Now All on Staple Fiber 

The entire manufacturing facilities 
for making viscose rayon staple fiber at 
the Front Royal (Va.) plant of the 
American Viscose Corporation have 
been converted to production of ‘‘Avis- 
co’, the company’s” extra-strength 
staple fiber. This development is in line 
with the steady increase in the 
strength properties of all major types 
of rayon, it is stated. 
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DECISIVE POWER 


demands utmost productive 
power. For top efficiency in 
TEXTILE mill operation 


use . . . 








--++»-SINCLAIR 


LUBRICANTS. Lily 
White Oils keep spindle hours 
up... drag and temperatures 
* down: No-Drip Lubricants 

give dependable non-throw 





z service in top rolls. Bearing 
; Grease AF for pressure fitted 
‘7 plain bearings is water soluble 
m= §€§=6and neutral in color. Sinclair 


oils for Knitting Machinery 
are highly efficient. 


Write for ‘‘The Service Factor’’—a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 
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FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (INC.), 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. ° 
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Rayon Goes to War 
A booklet entitled “Rayon Goes to 


War” is being mailed to stockholders 
of the American Viscose Corporation 
with the current dividend checks, the 
aim of the company being to keep its 
stockholders advised concerning the 
more important uses of rayon in the 
war effort. The booklet is largely pic- 
torial and contains pictures that illus- 
trate bombers and military vehicles 
equipped with rayon cord tires, frag- 
mentation bomb and cargo parachutes, 
aerial tow targets, rayon wire cover- 
ing for portable airleld lights and ray- 
on uniform linings. 

The copy describes briefly the part 
that American Viscose Corporation re- 
search has played in developing rayon 
yarns suitable for military uses. “‘The 
real war story of rayon begins long 
before Pearl Harbor and the stoppage 
of silk imports,” the booklet points out. 
“For as a result of continuous research 
over the years in the American Vis- 
cose laboratories, rayon was in a posi- 
tion to move directly toward the fight- 
ing fronts when war came,”’ 

After touching upon the many years 
of research that were devoted to the 
development of rayon tire cords, the 
booklet states, “Similarly, stronger 
rayon yarns were originally devised to 
answer the demand for durable fab- 
rics for many civilian uses. Now this 
rayon yarn makes cargo chutes, mine- 
laying chutes and fragmentation bomb 
chutes.” These developments, it is 
pointed out, demonstrate the value of 
continuous research. “The steadfast 
purpose of this research,” the booklet 
concludes, “has been to develop new 
yarns and improved fabrics from the 
basic fiber, rayon, for America.” 

ae 
Synthetic Resins 


for Coating Fabrics 
The plastics department of E. I. du 


Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del., recently stated that while neces- 
Sities of war mothered the Army’s plas- 
tic raincoat, it has proved so success- 
ful that synthetic resins will perma- 
nently replace rubber in coated fabrics 
for many postwar products. 

When supplies of natural rubber 
from the Far East were cut off, the 
plastic which had been: used as the 
“sandwich” in laminated automobile 
safety glass was quickly adapted to 
coat fabrics for Army raincoats and 
other military articles. The synthetic 
resin coatings for fabrics equal or sur- 
pass rubber in wearing qualities, and 
are lighter in weight. They resist air, 
sunlight, oil and grease much better 
than the natural products, and they 
remain fiexible even in sub-zero tem- 
peratures, 

The success of the plastic—polyviny] 
acetal resin—on fabrics for Army 
raincoats led to use also for Marine 
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ponchos, waterproof and water-resist- 
ant suits for seamen, life rafts and 
belts, sleeping bags, tents, hospital 
sheeting, water and food bags and nu- 
merous other articles of military im- 
portance, 

Most of these products, which are 
equally useful in peacetime as in war- 
time, and many new civilian products, 
will be made from plastic-coated fab- 
rics after the war, even though natural 
rubber is again plentiful. Laboratories, 
incidental to their war work, already 
have developed some new civilian 
goods. 

* 


Interchemical Moves 
to Empire State Building 

Interchemical Corporation and the 
administrative offices of several oper- 
ating divisions and subsidiaries moved 
to the 16th floor of the Empire State 
Building in August. 

Interchemical Corporation and _ its 
operating divisions and _ subsidiaries 
manufacture chemical coatings for pro- 
tection, decoration and utility—print- 
ing, gravure and lithographic inks, in- 
dustrial finishes, paints, lacquers, 
enamels, textile colors and allied prod- 
ucts. 

For the past 13 years the offices have 
been located at 75 Varick Street, 
where they were originally established 
in order to have certain technical fa- 
cilities at the same location. Expan- 





sion of the facilities of the corpora- 
tion has transferred these facilities 
elsewhere so that it is no longer neces- 
Sary that the administrative offices be 
located in the same building as the 
manufacturing and _ service depart- 


ments. 

The new location, which will house 
the administrative offices of Inter- 
chemical Corporation, International 
Printing Ink Division, In-Tag Division, 
Ault & Wiborg Corporation and the 
Export Division, has a number of ad- 
vantages for the tenant. 

+ 
Sylvania Expedites 
Service in the South 

To expedite service and delivery to 
the important war industries of the 
southeastern area, Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., Salem, Mass, manufac- 
turers of fluorescent lamps, fluorescent 
lighting fixtures, incandescent lamps, 
radio tubes, wiring devices and special 
electronic products, has’ established 
warehouse facilities and _ divisional 
sules offices at 685 Whitehall Street, 
S. W., Atlanta, under the supervision 
of Hugh Saussy, manager of Sylvania’s 
southeastern division. The new ware- 
house will serve customers in the 
stutes of Georgia, Florida, Alabama 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Tennesse» 
with all products of the lighting divi- 
Sion. Radio tubes will continue to he 
warehoused and handled by Fulwiler 
and Chapman, also located in Atlanta. 





A Review of the 
Cotton Waste Market 


Boston, August 16, 1943 

BUYING and selling of cotton waste 

moves along with only a casual 
glance at the price position of the 
staple. As spot cotton made a new low 
there was a general rise of prices on 
waste so that the average selling level 
advanced about three per cent. These 
higher prices have not all been con- 
firmed by actual orders, but consumers 
coming into the market, as they gen- 
erally do on a rise, meet a very firm 
front when concessions are suggested 
by intending purchasers. The tone of 
the market continues firm throughout 
and on some of the choice peeler comb- 
er and strips top prices are secured. 
Consumer demand is not directed to 
cheap and off-grade materials which 
may be had at reasonable concessions. 
The character of the interest is en- 
couraging and all that is now needed 
is a larger volume of business. 

Many dealers feel that the waste 
situation may drag along for the bal- 
ance of August but that after Labor 
Day additional Government demands 
and a considerable replacement by 
users of all types of wastes whose 
stocks have run down to a low point, 
may put a new impulse into market 
operations. 

Comber stocks and threads for ma- 
chining hold a good interest and no 
price concessions are available. Comb- 
er prospects have improved on pros- 
pective lease-lend business. A _ better 


eall for peeler strips has lifted the 
asking price from 11.50 to 12.00 cents. 
On peeler comber the price has been 
advanced to a selling level of 12.00- 
12.50 cents with spot cotton at 21.21 
cents. Discussing the situation § in 
comber, an observer points out that 
the output of this high grade waste 
hus been abnormally increased by the 
heavy Government demand for combed 
yarns. As the absorption of this ma- 
terial, owing to the war economy, has 
been far below normal, no other ex- 
planation seems necessary to explain 
the low price at which peeler comber 
is available. 

Handlers of picker and fly are some- 
What disturbed by the large supply of 
linters now released for the civilian 
bedding and upholstery trades. How- 
ever, several of the flat price stocks on 
better demand and prospects have risen 
to a better selling level. White threads 
for machining are now quoted 6.50-7.00 
cents and the white cop and spooler 
has advanced to 6.75-7.25 cents. White 
Slasher has also joined in the upward 
move to a selling level of 4.75-5.50 
cents. 

Average price of spot cotton during 
July was 2.1 per cent lower than in 
June while the market covering its 
wastes and by-products made a gain of 
fully two per cent. This spread between 
the two will probably remain constant 
even if cotton fails below 21.00 cents. 
The average price of spot cotton in 
July was 21.46 cents as against 21.92 
cents in June. In general, the waste 
market seems proof against price 
movements in cotton, whether up or 
down. 
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1] (GOODWILL is intangible, but as it underlies all business trans- 
. actions, it may be expressed in terms of the Nation’s gross dollar 
: volume .. . or about 150 billions for 1942! 

d 

‘ 

‘ An asset of such tremendous value must be safeguarded .. . espe- 
: cially in wartime. Bombproof vaults and gilt-edge insurance offer no 
; protection ... only a buyer-seller appreciation of its worth can 
4 preserve it against the hazards of intolerance and misunderstarcirg. 
q 

n The higher the value that can be placed on Goodwill, the greater is 
~ 

) industry, prosperity, and employment. In these difficult days for 
r 

> American business, it would be well to keep in mind the true signifi- 


cance of this asset .. . regardless of how it is carried on the books. 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS une. 


Main Office: 820 Greenwich St., New York 


Chicago — Philadelphia — Boston — Indianapolis — San Francisco 
and All Principal Cities 


a 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 
and MATERIALS 


oe ———S—— 


Friction Surface for Rolls 
Roduey hunt Machine Co., Orange, 


Mass., have developed a special fric- 
tion surface for rolls, which has ap- 
plication in textile manufacture in 
places where a wood roll with more 
surface friction than the wood itself 
can provide is required. The roll il- 
lustrated is one of several special rolls 
So equipped to give this high surface 





friction quality. In this case the wood 
roll has been covered with a spirally 
wound sponge rubber webbing. 

The critical shortage of rubber 
makes only a limited amount of this 
particular type of covering available, 
but it is expluined that similar results 
have been obtained by covering the roll 
surface with various types of webbing, 
Synthetic leather-like muterials, emery 
cloth, ete. 

® 
Rust Preventive 

Valvoline Uli Company, 448 Culvert 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio, has announced a 
new produce, Tectyl 506, a rust pre- 
ventive compound for protection of 
metal stored outdvors. It can alsuv be 
applied to machinery or metal stored 
indvors where such machinery or metal 
may be subject to frequent handling 
or abrusion. It consists of a mixture 
of a solvent and chemicals which on 
evaporation of the solvent deposits a 
polar film. It may be applied by dip- 
ping, spraying or brushing. It may be 
removed by any common solvent such 
as kerosene, gasoline or carbon tetra- 
chloride. 

» 


Humiduct-Precipitron 
The Bahnson Company, Winston- 


Salem, N. C., have recently described 
their established FTlumiduct system of 
industrial air conditioning and the 
adaptation of the Westinghouse Precip- 
itron, the electrostatic air filter, to the 
Humiduct. The VDPrecipitron cells are 
Placed in the intake of the Humiduct, 
so that all outside air passes over 
these cells. In the intake end of the 
cell there are two fine tungsten wires 
which bave a potential of 13,000 volts 
between them and the grounded body 
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of the celi. All the dirt and simoke 
particles which pass over these wires 
is ionized. ‘The main body of the cell 
is comprised of collector plates, spaced 
a small distance apart, with a poten- 
tial of 6,000 volts between them. All 
the ionized particles are precipitated 
against these plates and are held fast 
by a thin oil emulsion which is sprayed 
on the plates. The Bahnson-lrecipi- 
tron intake is so constructed that the 
Precipitron cells may be easily washed 
down periodically and quickly re-oiled. 
@ 

New Heating Coil 

Riggs & Lombard, Ine., Lowell, Mass.., 
have developed a new type of heating 
coil for various machines in their Fleet 
Line such as tenter dryers and yarn 
steaming and conditioning machines. 
The heater has a return bend coil with 
the bend floating at the top. It is 








explained that this construction elimi- 
nates stresses and strains caused by 
expansion and contraction and corre- 
spondingly reduces upkeep. The coils 
are fastened at the bottom with stand- 
ard flared tube fittings, so that each 
individual coil can be removed for re- 
pairs, the holes can be. plugged, and 
the heater kept in use. 


¢ 


New Motors 

Generul Liectric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has announced a new line of 
vertical high-speed, hollow-shaft syn 
chronous motors, in ratings from 100 
to 1,000-hbp, and in speeds from 514 to 
1,800 r.p.m., especially applicable for 
pumping where a large volume of fluid 
is handled. 

For protection, these motors have a 
dripproof enclosure, and are stream- 
lined with smoothly-contoured lines. 
The top cover of the motor is easily 





removable to permit adjustment of the 
pump shaft, and access to the Lrushe 
and collector rings is obtained by simp 
ly unlatching a _  flush-mounted stee! 
plate. The frames of these motors ure 
of cast-iron construction. They are 
available with non-reverse ratchets to 
prevent reversal of puinp rotation at 
shutdown or on starting, and also in 
solid-shaft construction. 


. 


New Pumps with 
Anti-Friction Bearings 
sSlackmer Pump Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has developed a new 
series of rotary pumps with anti-fric 
tion bearings. The capacities range 





from 10 to 750 r.p.m., at pressures up 
to 150 p.s.i. The anti-friction bearing 
design reduces power requirements and 
permits higher operating pressures, it 
is pointed out. As the bearings are in 
contact with the liquid being pumped, 
these new units are recommended only 
for handling viscous or non-viscous 
liquids having lubricating properties. 
The pumps are available in all-iron or 
in bronze-fitted constructions, with or 
less removable liners, also with steam- 
jacketed heads, and in all standard 
drives, including gearhead motor. 
— 

Four New 

Acetate Dyes 

Kastman Kodak Co., 10 East 40th 
St., New York City 16, has announced 
the addition of four new colors to the 
line of Eastman acetate dyestuffs. 
They are Eastman Blue BNN, Eas- 
tone Red R, Eastman Black RB, and 
Kastman Diazo Navy Blue B. 

Eastman Blue BNN, an anthraqui 
none dyestuff, is said to he unique 
among blue dyes for cellulose neetate 
fabrics and nylon. Shades’ produced 
by this dyestuff have a neutral cast, 
with no red or green tones and are 
brilliant in hue, it is stated. It may 
be used for either box or jig dyeing. 

Eastone Red R dyes medium bright 
Shades of red on cellulose acetate 
materials. Over a wide temperature 
range, level shades of substantially the 
same depth are produced in either jig 
or box dyeing. According to Tennes- 
see Eastman Corporation, this dyestuff 
has found extensive use either as a 
self-shade or in combination with other 
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Can Serve You Better Than Ever 





In Caring for Mill Floors * x 


— for now, of all times, floors need the extra protec- 
tion provided by Finnell Treatments and Mainte- 
nance Supplies. 


Finnell Sealers and Waxes not only aid in making 
floors last, and in simplifying maintenance, but, due 
to the long-wearing qualities of the finishes, they 
save frequent application—conserve materials and 
man-hours, as do Finnell fast, safe Cleansers. 


Year in and year out—for four decades — dependable 
Finnell Quality has been demonstrated on floors of the 
nation’s textile mills. Today, it can serve better than ever! 


For consultation, free floor survey, or literature on any 
Finnell product, phone or write nearest Finnell branch or 


Finnell System, Inc., 1309 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINMELL SYSTEM, 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND 
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A Complete Line of 
FLOOR CLEANSERS - SEALERS - WAXES 


Solarbrite Scrub Soap Finnell Gym-Fil 
Finola Scouring Powder Gloss Seal 
Century Scouring Powder Several Types 





Solar Soap Powder Traffic Seal 
Sanax Wax Cleaner Fino. Gloss Liquid Wax 
Finnell Rubber Cleaner 7 ncn — 
innell-Kote 
a Solvent Cleanser ‘A Solid Wax 
All-Purpose Cleaner Finnell Liquid Kote 
Finnell Fulfil Finnell Liquid Wax 
An Oil Filler, Sealer Finnell Paste Wax 
Finnell Terrazzo-Fil Finnell Cream Kote 


OTHER Zinmed/ PRODUCTS 


Han-San Hand Soap Crystal Cleanser 
Han-Kleen For Dishwashing 


Heavy Duty Hand Soap Floor-Maintenance 
Killum, An Insecticide Equipment 
Rug Shampoo Accessories 





i il f BRANCHES 
IN ALL 

PRINCIPAL 

SUPPLIES CITIES 
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dyestuffs suited to the type of work 
being done. An advantage claimed is 
that it ean be strippea from dyed 
pieces with a soluble zine formalde- 
hyde solution, 

Eastman Black RB is said to be es- 
pecially recommended for box dyeing; 
when diazotized and dyed on cellulose 
acetate, it produces deep, full shades 
of black. High resistance to washing, 
gas and light fading, crocking, and 
sublimation is claimed: 

Eastman Diazo Navy Blue B is a 
chemically new dyestuff. When dyed 
on cellulose acetate rayon, it is ex- 
plained, this highly dispersed dye base, 
recommended for either jig or box 
dyeing, produces bright, full shades of 
navy. Final shade depth is determined 
by yellow, which is the condition of 
the dyed ground before development. 
Navy Blue B meets general commer- 
cial fastness requirements and offers 
good resistance to washing, sublima- 
tion, and crocking, it is pointed out. 

e 
Dryer Booster to 
Increase Production 

Sjostrom Machine Co., 15 Union 

Street, Lawrence, Mass., have devel- 


— ee 


TIMELY NEWS ITEMS | 


oped a new ceiling unit which, it is 
announced, increases the capacity of 
any cloth tenter dryer up to 30 per 
cent. It is known as the “Counter- 
Flo’ unit. 

The company points out that the 
mechanical extraction of moisture has 
certain definite limits—whether by 
meuns of centrifugal extraction, 
syueeze rolls or vacuum extraction. A 
certuin percentage of moisture re- 
mains in the cloth which must be evap- 
orated by a drying system. 

The new unit takes no floor space, 
as it is usually hung on the ceiling be- 
tween the vacuum extractor and the 
dryer. It occupies a space about four 
feet square. Inside the unit are a 
series of ingeniously designed baffles, 
and warm air is propelled throughout 
the unit in such a manner that an ad- 
ditional 25 per cent of moisture is re- 
moved, thus giving the dryer itself less 
work to do. 

One of these units has been in plant 
operation for the past year; dryer 
speeds have been increased more than 
30 per cent on 382-ounce government 
overcoating; and even more on other 
types of fabrics, it is explained. 


with a TEATILE SLANT 


D. M. McSpadden and James Cook 
have resumed partnership as Cook 
& McSpadden, sales engineers, with 
offices, as under the previous organ- 
ization, at 1012 Johnston Bldg., Char- 








Mr. Cook 


Mr. McSpadden 
lotte, N. C. They are representa- 
tives of Morrison Machine Company, 
Andrews & Goodrich, Inc., Reeves 
Pulley Co., Guider Specialty Co., 
Acme Gear & Machine Co., and Bald- 
win Duckworth Chain Corp., cover- 
ing the same territory for these ac- 
counts as in the past. 


Joseph L. Davis has been appoint- 
ed field engineer in the New Eng- 
land area for The Dayton Rubber 
Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio, manufactur- 
ers of Dayco roll coverings and 
Thorobred loom supplies, and other 
rubber and synthetic rubber textile 
products. He was formerly con- 
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nected with the “American Wool & 
Cotton Reporter”. His headquarters 
are 615 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Walker Peniield, formerly manag- 
er of engineering of Pennsylvania 
Salt Mig. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been made works manager in charge 
of all manufacturing of the company 
and its subsidiaries except the 
Washington company which contin- 
ues in charge of William F. Mitchell 
as assistant to the works manager. 
Floyd H. Walker has become chief 
engineer. He was formerly chief 
engineer of Swenson division of the 
Whiting Corp. A. Gaydos, for- 
merly in charge of the central engi- 
neering division has been made as- 
sistant to the vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing, Y. F. Hard- 
castle. 


Page N. Hamilton has been made 
sales agent in Northern New Jersey, 
Metropolitan New York, and New 
England, for Ferro products—metal- 
lic soaps for the grease and textile 
industries and driers for paint and 
varnish manufacturers—for W. B. 
Lawson, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, sole 
distributor for Ferro Drier & Chemi- 
cal Co. Mr. Hamilton, who resigned 
as sales representative of Harshaw 
Chemical Company to open a gen- 
eral chemical business at 205 East 
42nd St., New York City, will also 
represent W. B. Lawson, Inc., as dis- 
tributor of industrial chemicals, oils 
and non-ferrous metals. 





Fred E. Harrell, assistant chief 
engineer of the Reliance Electric & 
Engineering Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been appointed chief engineer of 
the company, reporting to A. M. Mac- 


Cutcheon, engineering vice-presi 


dent, 


George Chemical Company, Inc., 
on August 1 was combined with Dia- 
mond Alkali Sales Corporation and 
its offices moved to General Electric 
Bldg., 570 Lexington Ave., New York 
City 22. 


James C. Cumming has resigned 
as account executive with Grey Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., has joined 
John A. Cairns & Co., New York, as 
account executive and copy chief. 


Ralph C. Stuart has been made 
manager of the lamp division of the 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., with 
headquarters in Bloomfield, N. J. 





Mr. Stuart 


Mr. Stuart, a native of Guilford 
County, N. C., has been with the 
company and the Canadian Westing- 
house Company for 25 years. 


D. W. G. (“Dave’’) Macintyre, long 
associated with the textile industry, 
has been appointed a field engineer 
working out of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
office of the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 
whose general offices are in Phila- 
delphia, with branches in Greenville, 
Greensboro, Atlanta, Providence, and 
Montreal. 


Z. G. Taylor has been promoted 
to manager of the East Cleveland 
(Ohio) Lamps Works war plant of the 
General Electric Co., succeeding W. 
B. Gillen, who has become manager 
of manufacturing for GE’s newly 
formed tube division of electronics 
department with plants in Cleveland 
and Buffalo. 


Mathieson Alkali Works (Inc.), 60 
East 42nd St., New York City, has 
appointed J. B. (“Jun”) Peake, for- 
merly New York district sales man- 
ager, to the post of assistant general 
manager of sales. Mr. Peake joined 
Mathieson in 1920, later being trans- 
ferred to the Charlotte (N.C.) dis- 
trict sales office, from which point 
he opened up the Southwest terri- 
tory. Subsequent posts held by him 
included the district sales manager- 
ships in Chicago, Cincinnati, and 
New York. 


_ Edgar G. Warren, of Philadelphia, 
has been assigned by the Pennsy]l- 
vania Salt Mfg. Co. to the heavy 
chemicals division to take over the 
Philadelphia territory, formerly cov- 
ered by Lieut. E. M. Wilson before 
he entered the military service. 
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a Follow the lead of numerous other mills . . . equip machines with : | 
T Tannate Leather Belts. Get top speed production with minimum : e | 
‘ “time-out” for repairs or maintenance. In Modern Production 
a Even under severe and varying operating conditions, Tannate’'s : | 
; high power transmitting capacity assures constant machine : | 





speeds. Tannate has exceptional pulley grip, strength and resist- : 
ance to slippage and stretching and plenty of endurance for 3 al 
I 




















d shift daily operation. | 
r To get more yardage... Try Tannate! *;° e | 
sabe casts san woe | Certite umate 

s deel TOR ¥ REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 

, is not a textile accessory. 

: It is an integral part of modern 

: high speed textile operations. 

It has been known to pay for | 
n itself in less than a year. 
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— ~ | Parks-Cramer Company 
-| | J. &. RHOADS & SONS 


35 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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A. E. Jury, agent of the Winnsboro 
(S.C.) Mills of United States Rubber 
Co., has been ap- 
pointed factory 
manager of the 
company’s Los An- 
geles (Calif.) syn- 
theticrubber 
plant. He has 
been succeeded at 
Winnsboro by M. 
A. KIRKLAND, pro: 
duction manager. 
Mr. Jury joined 
the company in 
1915 to organize 
the company’s first textile development 
laboratory. He later headed the gen- 
eral development department of the 
company, and in 192S was named agent 
at Winnsboro. 


Mr. Jury 


GEORGE E. Sporrorp, Jr., formerly 
agent of the Androscoggin Mills, Lew- 
iston, Maine, resigned last month to 
become production manager of the 
Chicopee Mfg. Corporation, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. The company, with mills 
in Chicopee Falls, Mass., Manchester, 
N. H., and Gainesville, Ga., is a sub- 
sidiary of Johnson & Johnson. Changes 
at the Androscoggin Mills, include the 
promotion of DEAN QUINTON from su- 
perintendent to agent, succeeding Mr. 
Spofford; and the promotion of Wat- 
TER D. ("DAN") SMITH, from superin- 
intendent of weaving to general su- 
perintendent. Mr. Smith went to Lew- 
iston from the Ashland Corp., Jewett 
City, Conn., as reported in the May 
issue of CoTTON. 


G. J. ASENSIO, who has been con- 
nected with the Clarkdale (Ga.) plant 
of The Clark Thread Company of Geor- 
gia, has been named manager of the 
plant which the company is placing in 
operation at Pelham, Ga. W. R. BEL- 
DON, manager of the Clarkdale plant, 
is now in California on a three-months 
leave of absence, and will report back 
for duty on October 1. A. W. BappirTrt, 
from Newark, N. J., vice-president of 
the company, is in charge of its south- 
ern operations, with headquarters at 
Clarkdale. 


LovurE M. Saxon, formerly general 
superintendent of the National Textile 
Mills, Monrovia, Calif., is now assist- 
ant superintendent at the Ingram Spin- 
ning Mills, Nashville, Tenn. Mr. Saxon 
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NOTES 


was previously connected with the 
Bama Cotton Mills, Enterprise, Ala., 
and the Jordan Mills, Inec., Columbus, 
Ga., and also with the Argonaut Cot- 
ton Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


JOHN W. RoweELyt has resigned as 
overseer of carding, spinning, spooling 
and warping at the A. D. Juilliard & 
Co. mill at Rome, Ga., to become over- 
seer of carding at the Avondale Mills, 
Sycamore, Ala. J. J. WHITE, night 
overseer at the Juilliard plant in Rome, 
has been promoted to day overseer of 
carding, spinning, spooling and warp- 
ing, succeeding Mr. Rowell. 


PETER F’. CARBONE, for the past three 
years vice principal of the Salem Clas- 
sical and High School, has been made 
director of industrial relations at the 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, 
Mass., owners and operators of the 
Pequot Mills in Salem and the Dan- 
vers Bleachery, Peabody, Mass. 


E. D. Horton, formerly overseer of 
No. 1 and No. 2 picker room and 1-A 
and 1-B card room of the Dan River 
Division of Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., is now 
overseer of carding at Judson Mills, 
Greenville, S. C. 








W. J. ROOKE, president of the W. RB. C. 
Smith Publishing Company, Atlanta, which 
publishes ‘‘Cotton’’, has been made chair- 
man for the metropolitan area of Atlanta for 
the Committee fer Economic Development. 
(See page 81.) 

The company headed by Mr. Rooke pub- 
lishes, in addition to ‘‘Cotton’’. fou~ other 
trade publications, ‘‘Southern Hardware’’, 
‘*Sovthern Automotive ’ournal’’, ‘‘E] ctrical 
South’’, and ‘‘Southern Power an I du; 
try’’—covering a wide range of southern in- 
dustry and commerce which will be co.icerned 
with the new program. 


C. C. Rosperts has become overseer 
of carding at the Exposition Cotton 
Mills Co., Atlanta, Ga., succeeding B 
E. Hunt, resigned. Mr. Roberts had 
previously been connected with the 
Pelzer Mills, Watts Mills, and Spin- 
dale Mills. 


H. V. MurpavuGH, who recently re- 
signed as manager of the Highland 
Mills, Griffin, Ga., has become super. 
intendent of the Industrial Cotton 
Mills Co., Rock Hill, 8S. C. 


J. LAMAR Moore, until recently su 
perintendent of the Manchester (Ga.) 
plant of Callaway Mills, has become 
superintendent of the Buck Creek Cot 
ton Mills, Siluria, Ala., where Frep F 
PHILLIPS is vice-president. 


J. W. O’NEAL, superintendent of the 
Gainesville (Ga.) Cotton Mill plant of 
Pacolet Mfg. Company, has been made 
general superintendent of all of the 
company’s plants, including the one at 
New Holland, Ga., and the one at Paco- 
let, S. C. 


J. F. Piexico, of Gastonia, N. C., has 
accepted a position with the American 
Thread Co. After a temporary stay at 
the Dalton (Ga.) plant, he will be re 
located at the newly acquired Talla- 
poosa (Ga.) Mill as superintendent of 
that plant. 


At Burcess, formerly superintendent 
of the Cabot Manufacturing Co. (now 
Verney-Brunswick Mills), Brunswick, 
Maine, is now superintendent of the 
Esmond Mills, Esmond, R. I. 


EDWARD FRIER, JR., formerly over- 
seer of weaving at the Interlaken Mills, 
Harris, R. I., is now at the Verney- 
Brunswick Mills, Brunswick, Maine, In 
a similar capacity. 


JOHN LINDERSON, at one time master 
mechanic at the former Goodyear Fab- 
ric Mill, New Bedford, Mass., is now 
master mechanic at the Esmond Mills, 
Ksmond, R. I. 


EpwARD M. GARRETT, formerly vice 
president of the Harris Emery Co., 
Inc., Penacook, N. H., is now treasurer, 
succeeding CLARENCE A. DAvis, retired 


Obituary 


PHILIP H. Brown, 55, a director of 
Turner Halsey Company, New York 
City, and president of Harlomoor Com. 
pany, Inc., passed away suddenly on 
July 21 at his home in Scarsdale, N. Y. 


I, DEAN WINGO, 50, who until recent- 
ly had been the Atlanta representative 
of Whitin Machine Works, passed 
away in Greenville, S. C., on August 28. 


CARL H. HazaArp, president of the 
advertising agency bearing his name, 
passed away in New York City on Au- 
gust 23 after an illness of more than 
a year. 
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Nine 


NEW operations in loading a 
warper are as time-consuming 
as laying ends into the comb. 
Realizing this, designers of the 
Barber-Colman Super-Speed 
Warper devised a special comb 
with teeth of graduated length 
arranged in groups of nine to 
correspond with the number of 
ends coming from each vertical 





row of cheeses. Thus, to set a 
row of nine ends into the comb, 
the operator simply spreads the 
ends and, with a simple turn of 
ner hand, drops them into their 


proper places ina single motion. 


‘nds in One Motion 


This is not only easy to do but it 
materially speeds up the loading 
of the warper and is one of several 
reasons why the loading of a 
Barber-Colman Super-Speed 
Warper can be accomplished ina 
relatively short time. While these 
thoughtful details have been 
aimed at increasing production, 


they are also planned to require 


less eftort on the operator s part 
and that is w hy Operators on 
Barber-Colman Automatic Spool- 





ers and Super-Speed Warpers are 


able to turn out more war work 
faster. and with less effort. 











For Example... 


The following warper production 


figures show results being ob- 
tained in a well-known mill now 
running large quantities of war 
goods. 
Count 10s 
Ends on Beam 157 
Beams per Set 
Yardage on Beam 26,000 
Net Weight of 

Full Beam 350 Ibs 
Beams per Warper 

per 24 hr. Day 17 





ban 
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AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES * TWISTER CREELS * MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


BARBER-COLMAN 


a ee 


ROcK FORD, 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S. A. 
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Anything 
“Gveryt ing “i 


The versatility of SONOCO Products is not PS PE R 


only a matter of plant and equipment—but 
CARRIERS 

































is largely a matter of technical experience 
in solving new and strange problems for 
the Textile Industry. 


During our 40 odd years, the SONOCO 
Laboratory has accumulated and stored in- 
formation and experience that is on tap 
for any prospective user to draw upon. 


Our production of items for war use 
has added immeasurably to this 
store of knowledge, most of which 
will one day be reflected in bet- ff 
ter service and products for 
the textile industry. 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts LoMPANY Sek 
BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC ( PAPER CARRIERS) 
ONT. ae oe CONN. | 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 


In the hope of helping his brother along, 
"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 


a Se 











Random Notes from a Florida Beaeh 


SITTING in the lobby of the Governors’ Club Hotel 
at Fort Lauderdale, Fla., the other night, a Mr. Turn- 
age from North Carolina made the remark to all of us 
who were sitting around talking that he had chartered 
a fishing boat for Wednesday and was looking for 
three other men to share it with him on an expedition 
of deep sea fishing. 

Never having had any experience at deep sea 
fishing, OLD-TIMER spoke up to say he would like to 
be one of the party, at the same time explaining that 
he was not a fisherman but would like to go along for 
the experience and to see some fish caught. 

Wednesday we met at the pier at 8:30 A.M., but 
the captain of the boat explained that the sea was 
too rough that day and he would advise us not to go 
out. We then took his next open day, which was Sat- 
urday, and it sure was a fine day with a very calm 
sea. 

Just as we were about to emerge from the river 
to enter the sea, we came to a large buoy, to which a 
government boat was moored. The men on it flagged 
us down and told us to pull up alongside. The govern- 
ment officer came aboard and examined the ship’s 
papers, and had the captain of our boat and his mate 
sign something, then had each one of us present our 
identification, and we also had to sign our names, 
place of birth, etc. 

When they told us to proceed, our captain made 
the remark that he guessed he would soon be out of 
business. No more gas for anything except commer- 
cial fishing. 

The men started baiting the hooks and instructing 
us how to handle the reels, what to do when one of 
the outriggers got a strike, etc. Before we had gotten 
settled to watching our reels, the captain, who was 
on the top of the boat, yelled down to us, “Port out- 
rigger’s got a strike’, and, boy, you should have seen 
that man Turnage. He turned red in the face and 
then he turned white. He wound and he wound that 
reel, and then he said, “Somebody take over quickly. 
My arm is so tired that I cannot reel anymore.” But 
before anyone could get to his position he started 
reeling again, and then we could see a beautiful 


dolphin coming through the water. It jumped clear 
of the water and shook its head trying to throw the 
hook, but Mr. Turnage kept reeling until it was along- 
side of the boat and the captain’s mate hooked his 
gaff into the fish and lifted it into the boat. 

We all began to congratulate Mr. Turnage on 
catching the first fish, and such a nice one, too. Then 
we began to speculate on who would be the next lucky 
guy to catch one. Turnage said, “OLD-TIMER, I'll bet 
you 25 cents that you catch the next fish.” Of 
course, I took the bet. It must not have been more 
than five minutes when, sure enough, bang went my 
reel, and then I experienced for the first time the 
problem of trying to reel in a fish without losing it. 

Boy, it was some thrill to see that beautiful fish 
jump clear of the water and shake its head in an 
attempt to throw the hook, and with beginner’s luck I 
landed him. 

The three of us caught 27 fish, amounting to a 
total of about 135 pounds. Once we ran into a school 
and the fish took our hooks as fast as we could bait 
and throw them out. During this time I suppose the 
captain of the boat became a little excited, too, and 
did not notice where he was going, because here came 
a government boat at full speed and megaphoned to 
the captain to get out of that territory as he was 
near the government firing range. 

Some time later, when we were probably a mile or 
so from that location, we saw seven bomber planes 
approaching and the lead plane started to dive. We 
could plainly see the bombs as the plane turned them 
loose and the geysers of water rise as the bombs hit 
the water, then the next plane would dive and drop 
its bombs at the target. 

None of our party became seasick and we returned 
to the hotel with great tales of our fishing trip. 

Although it was a wonderful experience, OLD- 
TIMER thinks he will continue trying to play golf a 
few more years or as long as he has the energy and 
stamina to get around 18 holes, but he has decided 
he has found something to look forward to in case 
he is fortunate enough to live long enough to be too 
old to play golf. 
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RECENTLY on a trip through a mill with the super- 
intendent we passed a loom where the warp had run 
out. This loom was right at the stairway door. We 
proceeded to the carding department where we spent 
considerable time and then into the spinning and 
spooler room. We certainly must have been in those 
departments an hour and a half, but as we came back 
down the stairway, the weave room door was open and 
there was that loom still standing waiting for a warp 
to be tied on. 

Knowing the superintendent not to be one of those 
“touchy’’ kind, we called his attention to it with the 
result that he said, “By. George, let’s go in there and 
find out about the kind of system we have for tying 
on warps.” 

Here it is: It is the warp hand’s duty to take off 
the empty beam and harness pattern and truck them 
back to the tying-in room; then tie on a new warp. 
Then the warp hand left the loom standing with a 
flag up for the smash hand to come and tie in all 
broken threads and start the loom up. 

Just too many people had to come to a loom before 
it got to making cloth again. In the first place, the 
warp hand had to go too far to get a new warp. 
Instead of bringing the new warp with him, when he 
came to the flag, he would make a trip to the loom 
to take off the empty beam and harness pattern, and 
then another trip to get his full beam. The loom had 
to wait for the smash hand who often was busy some- 
where else. Sure, they had one of those boards which 
shows when a warp is out and when it is tied on, 
but like many records, no one seemed to be paying 
much attention to it. What is your system for re- 
placing warps out, and is your system working? 

We found another weave room where one man 
took off the empty beam and harness pattern; the 
loom fixer tied on the warp and the smash hand 
started the loom up—three people to replace a warp 
out—three flags—and, boy, did they have some lost 
time! 


I GUESS OLD-TIMER has been foolish in thinking all 
up-to-date mills had quit using plain washers for bolts 
in all departments of the mill. Not long ago we went 
out on a trip with a mill supply salesman, and looking 
through a new supply room that the superintendent 
was very proud of and rightly so because it certainly 
is an up-to-date arrangement, we came to one bin 
which had what looked like about a half bushel of 
flat iron washers. 

We remarked, “‘Guess there is something you have 
had a long time. What are you going to do with 
them?” 

“What do you mean, OLD-TIMER?” 

“That bin of plain washers.” 

“Had them a long time! Heck, they just came in. 
All of our section men are instructed never to put a 
nut on a bolt without a washer.” 

OLD-TIMER did not have the nerve to say anything 
more. How about you, brother? Are you using plain 
washers on loom heel bolts, on cam shaft and crank 
shaft boxes, on pick shaft boxes and all other places 
where a nut can work loose and cause a loom to stop 
for a flag? 

This brings to mind another item which we find 


\ 
\A 





very few mills have given much thought to, and that 
is bolts. Do you just buy bolts or do you buy bolts 
which are guaranteed to have a certain tensile 
strength? For a very nominal charge you can purchase 
bolts that are three times stronger than ordinary bolts. 
Now with the price of loom fixing so high, and the 
loss of 30 minutes’ production of a loom amounting 
to so much, a penny or two more per bolt is money 
wisely spent, don’t you think? 


ON DOWN the road to another mill with my supply 
salesman friend. I had known the supply clerk here 
for years—in fact he worked in a weave room where 
OLD-TIMER was overseer, or at least he thought he 
was overseer, but thinking back now after so many 
years’ experience he will have to admit he did not 
know it all, no, not quite all. However, he (OLD- 
TIMER) did know enough to look after the supplies he 
was given to run that room with. 

Well, our supply clerk friend was just getting in 
a shipment of loom belting and was putting it on the 
scales to weigh it and check it against his invoice. 
One roll weighed 78 pounds. 

“What ounce belt is that?’’, we asked. 

“18-ounce. Our purchasing agent buys the best 
and since we raised the speed on the looms it takes 
18-ounce to pull them.” 

“How do you know it is 18-ounce?” 

“Here it is right on the invoice.” 

“Yeah, I see—but is the invoice correct?” 

“Darned if I know. How are you going to find 
out?’’, he asked. 

“Figure the ounces per square foot. You have 
the weight there, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, it is 78 pounds.” 

“O. K. 78 pounds * 16 — 1,248 ounces. The mark 
on the end of the roll shows 431 feet and the belt is 
2 inches wide. 431 feet 12 inches = 5,172 & 2 
inches wide — 10,344 square inches. Now divide by 
144 square inches per foot and you have 72 square 
feet, and 1,248 ounces — 72 square feet — 17 ounces 
per square foot. Little bit on the light side, isn’t it?” 

“Sure is, OLD-TIMER. Thanks a lot. I got to run up 
to the office now. I’ll be seeing you.” 

Mr, Reader, ask some leather man to tell you how 
many hides there are in a carload of hides which are 
heavy enough to make 18-ounce single belt, and you 
will probably get a surprise. We never used 2-inch 
belt on our looms anyway. All loom belt shifters we 
have ever seen will take a 214-inch belt, and if you 
do not believe a wider belt will help hold the speed 
of the loom up to standard, try it and find out. 


A RECENT STUDY in one mill showed that battery 
hands were making over 20 per cent unnecessary mo- 
tions in filling batteries. An efficient battery hand, 
turned loose as an instructor, resulted in several bat- 
tery hands asking for more batteries to fill. 


HAVE YOU looked in your quill cans recently to see 
how many pieces of filling your looms were knocking 
out? Probably you could save some wear and tear on 
your shuttles, quills and battery mechanism in addi- 
tion to making better quality cloth if you would look 
into this item. 
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A ROOF INSULATION 
THAT WEVER GROWS 0OL0/ 





® Here is an amazing new development that every plant man who ever 


had roof insulation troubles should know about. PC Foamelas has high 


insulation value, is absolutely impervious to moisture, and retains its low 


conductivity permanently! Read the facts about this sensational material: 


1. MOISTURE-PROOF! PC Foamelas, after 24 hours com- 
pletely immersed in water, shows a weight increase of 
only 29% ... resulting from surface pick-up alone. 
Being glass, Foamglas cannot absorb moisture. It is 
completely impervious to,dampness . . . and stays that 
way! Expensive replacements of insulating material so 
often necessitated because of dampness, just don’t 
happen when you use Foamglas. 


2. PERMANENT INSULATION! Ihe low conductivity ol 


Foamglas is not unusual. But the fact that Foamglas 
retains its insulating value unimpaired over the years 
» unusual, Despite moisture condensation, acid at- 
mospheres, factors which quickly deteriorate many 
insulating materials, inorganic Foamglas goes on do- 
ng its job. This permanent insulation opens the door 


io huge maintenance savings. 





When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 





PC FOAMGL 


T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


3. LIGHT WEIGHT! Foamelas is so light it floats! It 
weighs only 9 Ib. per board foot. And yet the ma- 
terial is rigid in structure, stronger than most ma- 
terials commonly used for insulating purposes. 


4. NON-COMBUSTIBLE! Foamelas won't burn. In root 
insulation, it acts as a fire-retardent, the perfect 
insulating material to use over other materials which 


are not fire-resistant. 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 


You can’t afford not to have the complete facts 
about PC Foamelas—the revolutionary new insulating 
factor for use with standard types of built-up roofing. 
Send the coupon... now .. . for free literature 


describing it in detail. 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
2085-3 Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send me, without obligation, your free literature 
on “PC Foamglas Roof Insulation.” 


a se tl 


Address_____. 


City 








PC FOAMGLAS is made up 
of millions of tiny, tightly- 
sealed glass air cells. 
This structure results in 
excellent insulation prop- 
erties that stay that way 
over the years. 


* 





State 
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Progressive-Modern 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Manufacturers of 


High-Speed Overend Creels = High-Speed Horizontal Warpers 
High-Speed Winders and Redraws 

Tensometers Densimeters Static Eliminators 
Semi-Automatic Leasing Devices 

Twisting-In Machines for Nylon, Rayon and Silk 
Knotting Machines for Nylon, Rayon and Silk 
Dome Tubular Finishing Machines (Kasanof Process) 
Special Machinery 


ITS 
trace JA mann 


SIPP 
AST WOOP 











SIPP-EAST WOOD CORPORARION 


| PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


| New England and Canadian Sales Representative: J. S. Fallow & Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


Draft on Picker 
Calender Rolls 


EDITOR COTTON: 


A question as to whether there is any draft be- 
tween the first and last calender rolls on a picker— 
and, 1f so, how much—from ‘‘CONTRIBUTOR No. 7415” 
was published on page 124 of the April issue of Cor- 
TON, along with an inquiry from him as to the causes 
of a picker making different lengths of laps. You 
have published several discussions on this question 
as to different length laps, but, with your permission, 
I would like to go back and discuss the point of the 
draft between the first and last calender rolls in some 
detail. My calculations apply to the Kitson picker. 

There is a definite draft as the cotton passes 
through the calender roll. The cotton is received by 
the top plain calender roll and the top flanged calen- 
der roll, but since these rolls run at different peri- 
pheral speeds, it is difficult to calculate the probable 
draft between these rolls and the stripping rolls. The 
lap wraps half way around the top flanged roll and 
then passes between this and the bottom plain roll, 
which is also running faster than the top flanged 
roll. The lap then wraps half way around the bottom 
plain roll and passes between it and the bottom flanged 
roll. The peripheral speeds of the bottom plain roll 
and the bottom flanged roll are almost exactly the 
same, and we can therefore readily calculate the draft 
between these two rolls and the stripping rolls. 

The bottom plain roll drives all of the vertical 
calender rolls, the stripping rolls, and the screens. 
This bottom plain roll has an 80-tooth gear which is 
driven from a 13-tooth gear on the drop lever shaft. 
There is a 15-tooth gear on the neck of the bottom 
plain calender roll which drives to a 14-tooth gear on 
the top flanged roll, and that in turn drives to a 
16-tooth gear on the top plain roll. The bottom plain 
roll is 4% inches in diameter and therefore 15.31 
inches in circumference. The stripping rolls are 
2 13/16 inches in diameter and therefore 8.84 inches 
in circumference. At the end of the bottom plain roll 
farthest from the 80-tooth gear is a 14-tooth gear 
Which drives a 29-tooth/68-tooth compound gear 
which operates the screens and the stripping rolls. 
The 29-tooth gear meshes with a 9-tooth gear on the 
bottom stripping roll, and therefore for every revolu- 
tion of this stripping roll, the bottom plain calender 
roll will make .643 revolutions; that is, 9 divided by 
14. Multiplying the circumference of the bottom plain 
roll, 15.81 inches, by .643 gives 9.84, which shows that 
for every revolution of the stripping rolls, the calen- 
der has imposed a draft of 1 inch. This amounts to a 
draft of 11.31 per cent. 

On account of the slippage between the top flanged 
roll and the top and bottom plain rolls, it is rather 





WE INVITE our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. 





difficult to calculate the exact draft between the top 
plain roll and top flanged roll, and the stripping rolls. 
This can be approximated with reasonable accuracy, 
but is not particularly important, since we know the 
total draft between the last calender roll and the strip- 
ping roll, and that is all that really matters. 

It is this slipping action between the top flanged 
roll and the top and bottom plain rolls that calenders 
the cotton and makes it lie down flat instead of fluff- 
ing up again as soon as it escapes from the stack of 
vertical rolls. The combination of this sliding action 
and the draft which tends to straighten the fibers 
out causes the condensation of the lap. 

The top and bottom plain rolls are 4% inches in 
diameter and the 15-tooth gear on the bottom plain 
roll drives to a 16-tooth gear on the top plain roll. The 
top flanged roll, which is interposed between these 
two other rolls, is 434 inches in diameter and is driven 
by a 14-tooth gear meshing with the 15-tooth gear on 
the bottom plain roll. This causes the top flanged 
roll to run slower than the bottom plain roll, but 
faster than the top plain roll. The slippage is divided 
approximately equally between the bites of the vari- 
ous rolls. 

There is a further draft from the bite of the bot- 
tom plain roll and the bottom flanged roll to the 
fluted rolls which wind up the lap. The drop lever 
shaft which drives the 80-tooth gear has a 13-tooth 
pinion meshing with this 80-tooth gear, and therefore 
this drop lever shaft makes 6.15 revolutions for each 
revolution of the 80-tooth gear or one revolution of the 
bottom plain calender roll, which is 15.31 inches in 
circumference. On the other end of this shaft is a 
14-tooth gear meshing with a 73-tooth gear, com- 
pounded with an 18-tooth gear which meshes with the 
37-tooth gear at the end of the 9-inch fluted calender 
roll shaft. The 73-tooth gear therefore makes 1.18 
revolutions for each revolution of the 80-tooth gear 
on the bottom plain calender roll, and the 9-inch fluted 
roll therefore makes .574 revolutions for each revo.u 
tion of the bottom plain calender roll. This 9-inch 
roll, being 28.25 inches in circumference, we multiply 
this by .574 and find that the 9-inch fluted roll moves 
16.25 inches while the bottom plain calender roll is 
moving 15.31. Therefore, for each revolution of the 
bottom plain calender roll the fluted roll gains ap- 
proximately 1 inch. This results in quite a substantial 
draft between the stripping rolls following the screens 
and the fluted rolls which wind up the lap in its 
finished form. When the stripping rolls have made 
one revolution delivering 8.84 inches of lap, the 9- 
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inch fluted rolls will have wound up 10.4 inches of 
lap and this results in a draft of 17.7 per cent. 

In connection with this question of draft, I might 
mention that it is fairly obvious that the vertical cal- 
ender rolls should be quite smooth and free from scor- 
ing caused by travelers and other foreign matter, It 
is evident that if the cotton is constantly sliding be- 
tween two cast iron surfaces under a very heavy 
pressure, these surfaces should be as highly polished 
as possible. Old calender rolls which are badly chewed 
up and very rough to the touch will never make as 
good laps as new, smooth rolls with a properly finished 
surface. Where calender rolls are cut and scored, they 
Should be taken out of the picker and burnished to get 
a smooth surface. If they are so badly scored that 
burnishing still leaves cuts and grooves, the rolls 
should be replaced with new ones. A good deal of 
complaint with puffy laps comes from the fact that 
the calender rolls are badly chewed up from the mil- 
lions of travelers that went through them in the old 
days before good opening and cleaning machinery was 
installed, and such old rolls should be replaced with 
new ones, 

All of these calculations were made with a slide 
rule, and I think they are nearly enough correct to 
answer your questions. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7459 
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Carding {Discussion 


EDITOR COTTON: 


On page 121 of the May issue of CoTTON, “CoNn- 
TRIBUTOR No. 7437” submits a few questions with re- 
spect to carding that I would like to answer. He has 
opened up a wide field for discussion by practical 
carders, and I hope my efforts will be worth some- 
thing. I will try to follow the questions in the order 
in which they were listed. 

First, “Does a 90s cylinder on a card load up as 
fast as 100s or 110s wire?” 

It is necessary to consider a great deal more than 
just the difference between 90s wire and 100s and 
110s, in discussing the loading rate. Among the items 
that enter into the picture are: Character of cotton, 
length of staple, grade and type—and the most im- 
portant one is the production that is put through the 
cards, as well as the condition in which the clothing 
is kept. Previous cleaning of the cotton in the opening 
and picker rooms will also have their weight in this 
matter, along with the thoroughness of the opening 
before the cotton reaches the card for its final clean- 
ing and action on the individual fibers. 

In the plant where I spent my first five years in 
the mill, all of our cards had 90s wire on them, and 
I thought that mills generally used this wire on the 
cylinders, but since then I have not seen a fillet put 
on of the 90s wire, yet many of the cards I have 
worked on have this wire on them, and I find the 
managements are anxious to get 100s onto the cards 
as replacements are made. I know quite well that the 
90s will last longer due to the grinding not removing 
as much per grinding as in the case of 100s and 110s. 

My first five years in the mill were mostly on tire 





cord, and we used Delta and Western cotton, %- to 
1 5/16-inch, with grades running from Strict Good 
Ordinary to Strict Good Middling. Insofar as the 
loading was concerned, I find that if the doffer is set 
and the stripping periods are reasonable in length, 
these are the means to prevent loading. Of course, 
with the so-called continuous strippers, the action of 
the needles is supposed to bring these imbedded fibers 
to the surface, but in too many cases these instru- 
ments seem to act as a medium to dull the points of the 
ecard clothing wire. Proper settings, with a stripping 
of the cards about the time that 30 pounds of pro- 
duction has passed through each of them, are the best 
factors to avoid loading, along with keeping the wire 
sharp, regardless of the counts of the wire in the 
foundation of the card clothing. 

And by settings I do not mean that to set a doffer 
to a so-called .007 which, when tested, will let a .012 
gauge in without difficulty (and I might say here 
that this or wider settings usually produce more load- 
ing on the cylinders or doffers)—yet, to set a card 
in such a manner that, on a .007 setting, it is neces- 
sary to use brute force to pull and push the gauge 
between the points of the wire is equally as foolish 
and even more dangerous. By dangerous I mean the 
risk taken in possible facing, the heating of the wire 
which incidentally causes blisters; and when these 
blisters or separations show up, the clothing is usual- 
ly condemned and the manufacturer replaces it— 
whereas the whole responsibility is the fault of the 
ecard grinder who does the setting or the management 
that permitted these settings. 

Harsh and wiry staple has a tendency to cling to 
the spaces between the card clothing wire teeth and 
cause loading, while the shorter, more silky fibers 
tend to free themselves more easily. Pima and other 
irrigated cottons are in most cases of the harsh type, 
but where soft finishes are not required the better 
wearing qualities are possessed by these cottons. 

Cotton, when properly opened, does have a freer 
movement in the card, and the sliver is in better con- 
dition, as well as more even. Instead of opening up 
the distances between the lifting apron and the comb- 
ing roll of the feeder or bale breaker it is much wiser 
and more advantageous to speed up the apron in foot- 
age per minute and thus maintain the desired produc- 
tion. This close opening gives place to smaller tufts, 
better laps, more even card sliver, and better cleaning, 
on both the picker and the card, and of course is 
certain to have a definite effect in subsequent proc- 
esses. 

The second question was, “What causes the stripper 
plate, when set close to the cylinder, to allow the flats 
to get less strips?” 

The stripping plate, when set closer to the cylinder, 
produces less flat strips that are placed onto the 
Thompson rolls due to the pressure or compression so 
applied to the fibers as they pass the plates and are 
then passed in their forward motion and delivered to 
the wire on the doffer and combed off into the card 
sliver. This may impress some as theory, but here 
are the reasons: 

Most of the plates on cards are sprung. This is 
brought about due to being moved or being allowed 
to run in a position that is not level for a long period 
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of time. Cards should be leveled at least each two 
years of operation, and by this I mean they should be 
leveled from the three accepted points, and at the 
same time the coiler should be leveled and aligned, 
with substantial packing under both the card and the 
card coiler at the time of leveling. 

After having the card leveled, if the practical 
carder is awake, he will examine the plates very close- 
ly; and he will always find that some of the plates 
are in none too good a condition. This can be remedied 
by having the plates rolled, thus straightening them, 
or else by studying each individual card and its plates 
until he is able to put the right amount of packing 
under the plate in the right spot which will result in 
an even spacing all the way across the card between 
the plate and the cylinder. This is not a before-break- 
fast task, but one that will require many times an 
hour or more to the card in order to get the proper 
setting required for good work and still not have a 
high percentage of white cotton going into strips. 

Having done a good job of packing these plates, it 
can then be understood why the plate is close, and 
when it is open there will be a difference in the 
amount of flat strips produced. These flats, if set 
properly, are to do a certain job, but we cannot expect 
the flats to clean the cotton of the heavier impurities 
when the mote knives and licker-in are placed in the 
card to do this job. Poor settings at these two points 
will result in failure to remove the heavier particles 
of seed, motes, leaf, stem and dirty trash, and the 
card screens the shorter dusty fibers. Many mills are 
not practicing the better methods in this respect. It 
is poor business to sell full length fiber in fly waste 
at a price of 4 to 6 cents per pound, when it can be 
put into good yarn for cloth and be sold at 40 cents 
or more per pound. The same reasoning applies to 
flat strips sold at from 10 to 12 cents a pound. 

The third question was, “If all plates are set the 
same, will the strips from each card weigh the same 
grains per strip?” The answer must be an emphatic 
“No”. 

The reasons are: Every card has a different per- 
sonality, and if there is any machine which is indi- 
vidualistic in character, it is the cotton card. All 
factors being the same, the cards can be set to do 
relatively the same work, but there will always be a 
decided difference in cards, one by one. This is the 
reason that certain cards are called “pets” in mills. 

The plates of one card may require certain “pet- 
ted” touches, either on the knife plate at both the top 
and bottom settings, the stripping or percentage plate, 
as well as the draft plate. Then again, the air draft 
or current, whether it be under the card, due to the 
moulding not being in place, a door down or the 
spacing at the arches, will affect the work being pro- 
duced. Also, air pockets in licker-in screens, as well 
as the apron on the back or front card screen or even 
a bad toe screen, will affect the work on a card. Atten- 
tion to these minor things will soon pay for itself in 
the amount of white cotton saved on the individual 
card. 

Still another point is the circle on which the cylin- 
der screens are built. Repair shops, I have found in 
a number of cases, are making a production job out of 
building screens instead of a precision job, and many 


times good settings cannot be secured because of an 
inferior piece of work in the making of the screens, 
more particularly in the circle and the spacing, of the 
ribs. In some lots I have found as many as 6 out of 7 
screens not properly built; and in such cases, a carder, 
wanting to put his house in order, will not wait until 
these things can be corrected; and when the job is 
done, his work is in almost as bad a condition as 
when he had bad screens—if he puts in new screens 
that are not properly built. | 

Dull licker-ins, with points of the wire bent down, 
or even under-size, belong in only one place, and that 
is in the repair shop to be rewound and put back in 
proper condition. Wavy ones need a rewinding too. 
The many small things that go to put a job into a 
deplorable condition when neglected, do not look so 
large on the surface, but when added together are 
really bad boys. If the little things or minor things 
are corrected and kept in good order, this will tend to 
keep a house in order, as a major problem will demand 
so much attention that it will not be allowed to go for 
long until correction is made; but the little things are 
the important things if dumped into a large pile. 

The fourth question was, “Why will- some card 
strips have more trash and motes in them than those 
from another card set in the same way?” 

I would like to ask him how does the fly waste 
look in the cards where there are more of the trashy 
strips? Is it as heavy, with heavy particles, as those 
cards with the cleaner strips, or is there as muth of it 
both in volume or in weight? These things are govern- 
ing factors in this matter as to the quality of strips. 
If you are going to have a large percentage of full 
length cotton in the strips, why take out any strips 
at all? Reworked strips are quite all right in some 
work or fabrics, but many times they are not accept- 
able, and high quality work will not permit lousy cot- 
ton in it, and thus the removal of more trash produces 
better quality work; but a greater portion of the trash 
should be under the card in the screenings or motes. 

This again proves my point about each card being 
an individual personality. Even though they are sup- 
posedly set alike, a dull licker-in, a butchered mote 
knife set at the wrong angle (which in most cases 
caused the butchering) and the frequency of cleaning 
out the rear of the card, along with the air draft, 
plus possible cotton that contains a differing per cent 
of moisture from bale to bale, or mix to mix—all of 
these things weigh heavily in the type of stock that 
is removed in the various processes. The best angle 
at which to set a mote knife to do the best work and 
avoid butchering is 13% degrees of the top knife. 
The bottom knife will be controlled by the top knife 
setting. 

The final question was, “Why run the doffer comb 
so fast, say 1,800 r.p.m., when 1,400 r.p.m. will strip 
the web from the doffer just as good as the higher 
speed,” 

Doffer combs are not required to run up to 1,800 . 
r.p.m, in order to remove the fibers from the doffer | 
wire, and why something hasn’t been done about this, 
I do not know. In experiments I have cut these down | 
to 800 r.p.m., and the comb did a good job of clearing, . 
with not quite so much trash on the doffer pan, but | 
this required a closer setting of the comb to the doffer. - 
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This was done by driving the comb direct from the 
cylinder and using the binder pully strictly for tension 
instead of a multiplier. Heavier production requires 
higher comb speeds, but the slower speeds of these 
combs results in cooler running boxes, savings in oil, 
less wear, and less oil on the floor, as well as more 
cleanliness around the cards, to say but little of the 
sliver cans. Of course I believe in oil in its place, 
and tight boxes that won’t spray the cans when over- 
filled. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7466 
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Maintaining Strength 
with Less Doublings 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the June issue of COTTON, “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
7444” asked how many mills are able to get the Draper 
old standard breaking strength and how many are get- 
ting the new Draper standard breaking strength on 
warp yarns; and requests that you find out from those 
who are able to get it what grade and staple cotton 
they are running and how many doublings they have 
through the card room, with other pertinent informa- 
tion. We wish to advise that our organization through 
the card room is as follows: 

We use a 14.8-ounce lap on the cards and make 55- 
grain card sliver with a draft of 112.92. 16 ends are 
put up ona sliver lapper with a draft of 1.04. The 
drawing sliver is 53 grains with a draft of 16.14. All 
of the hank rovings are run on long draft frames, 
either H & B or Saco Lowell as follows: 








Hank Roving Draft Twist Multiple 
1.00 6.36 1.11 
1.45 9,23 1.10 
2.00 12.73 1.22 
2.50 15.92 1.32 
8.60 22.92 1.35 


On all numbers other than 30s warp yarn our 
cotton will average Middling 15/16-inch, and on 30s 
warp it will average l-inch Middling. 

In order to show what we are able to get in the 
way of breaking strength in comparison with Draper 
old and new standards we are enclosing a Table | 
showing the yarn number; whether single or double 
creeled in the spinning; the actual yarn number; 
breaking strength; breaking constant; Draper’s old 
standard breaking strength and the old breaking 
strength constant; Draper’s new standard breaking 
strength and the new breaking strength constant; 
whether ours is higher or lower; and the hank roving 
used. 


You will see from this organization that through 
the card room there are only 16 doublings and through 
the spinning room there are either 16 or 32. 

Aside from answering your contributor’s inquiry 
we believe that as the yarn number becomes finer, 
the effect of the reduced number of doublings, regard- 
less of the type of drafting equipment used, has a 


tendency to make a weaker yarn. The accompanying 
chart more or less proves this in our case. We do not 
believe that the spinning set-up should be for single 
creel after the number goes as light as 15s or 16s. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7456 
a —_ }-— ----— 


Dyeing Sulphur and 
Developed Colors 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I will try to give you some information in answer 
to the questions of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7414” (page 
121, April issue), with respect to the dyeing, etc., of 
sulphur and developed colors on raw cotton. 

There do seem to be some things that may be done 
to give better carding and spinning properties to raw- 
stock dyed cotton. To give a set rule to cover the field 
of sulphur and developed colors ranging from 1 per 
cent up to 10 per cent, however, would be impossible. 

First of all, in the dyeing operation, it is essential 
that good, clean, level dyeings are obtained. Several 
important things to watch here are: solubility of dye- 
stuff, prevention of bronzing (if sulphur color), water 
free from lime salts, correct dyeing procedure for par- 
ticular dyestuff being used, and washing clean. It 
might be noted here that no set cycle can be laid down 
for washing due to the many variables encountered. 

As to after-treating, a 5 per cent salt rinse will 
help prevent static electricity in further processes. 
There are numerous products on the market with 
claims of improving the running qualities. We have 
never been able to prove any of these claims and do 
not use any of them. 

In extracting, the more moisture removed, the bet- 
ter. Some people have a theory that the more mois- 
ture it is necessary to drive off in drying, the worse 
the stock will card and spin. I cannot vouch for this. 

Drying temperatures will depend upon the type 
of dryer, since speeds, air flow, exhaust, etc., enter 
into this picture. We have dried as high as 250 de- 
grees F., and as low as 100 degrees F., and have been 
able to tell no appreciable difference. 

Even with proper handling, the loom stoppage on 
stock-dyed work will be somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 25 per cent higher than with warps made 
from natural yarns. CONTRIBUTOR No. 7424 























TABLE I 
Draper Draper Draper Draper 

Double or Actua' Break- Draper ld Old New New Higher Hank 
Yarn Single Yarn ing Break Yarn ar Break Standard Break or Roving 
No. Creel No. Strength Constant_ No. 3.S. Constant B.S. Constant Lower Used 
11.25 S 11.47 174.0 1996 11.00 349 1695 174 1914 Higher 1.00 
13.65 S 13.92 143.0 1990 14 122.8 1719 135 1918 Higher 1.00 
20.00 D 20.43 93.0 1990 20 88.3 1766 96 1920 Higher 2.50 
24.00 D 24.39 78.0 1902 24 72.4 1738 80 1920 Lower 3.60 
30.00 D 29.20 60.0 1752 30 57.3 1719 64 1920 Lower 3.60 
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@ When properly “aged’ vr seasoned, 
fluorescent lamps remain more constant 
than daylight throughout their entire 
life. This is important in lamps that 
illuminate precision work in war plants. 


At Sylvania there is a special “age be- 
tore duty” machine that lights and re- 
lights fluorescent lamps for carefully 
regulated time intervals. This mellow- 
ing process prepares all the elements 


that make up a lamp for a life of uni- 





FAR MORE LIGHT AND LIFE FOR YOUR MONEY 


Compared with 1939, a dollar invested today in 
Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps buys more than four times 
the lumen output and approximately five times the 





lamp life. 
LIGHT (lumen output) 
% SYLVANIA 
f FLUORESCENT 
DOLLAR 
> Buys: 


1939-1943 


(Based on decreasing price and increasing efficiency and 
durability of Sylvania 40-Watt White Fluorescent Lamp) 


Even on existing circuits, a change-over to fluorescent— 
Sylvanta Lamps, Fixtures and Accessories —will probably 
more than double the light you get for the same wattage. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 


LIFE (lamp hours) 





AGE BEFORE WUTY).. 


form light output. It is also a final 
precaution taken to weed out an occa- 
sional substandard lamp which may 
have filtered through dozens of pains- 
taking inspections. 


That is why a Sylvania Fluorescent 
Lamp can be counted on for consistent 
light output every minute of its life. 

“Aging” is one of many Sylvania meth- 
ods of safeguarding fluorescent quality. 
Lamp efficiency is perfected and main- 
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tained at its highest peak through 
continual research by Sylvania engineers 
who have years of specialized experi- 
ence with incandescent lamps, radio 
tubes, ultra-violet lamps and other 


electronic devices. 


Today Sylvania’s research is providing 
the best and most economical lighting 
known for war industry. When victory 
is won, the same independent research 
will bring the advantages of fluorescent 
lighting to postwar homes. 


For more light output, longer life and 
uniform color, specify Sylvania Fluo- 
rescent Lamps in new installations and 
replacements. 


SYLVANIA 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


Formerly Hygrade Sylvania Corporation 


Salem. Mass. 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS, FLUORESCENT 

LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES, 

RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, 
ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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Springs on Cards 


to Condense Sliver 


ON PAGE 103 of the January issue of COTTON there 
was a question from “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7409” 
with respect to the use of small springs on each end 
of the doffer calender rolls on cards to condense the 
sliver. The inquirer asked people who had installed 
these springs to answer the following questions: 

1. Are you still using these springs? 

2. What have been the results as to good draft- 
ing on drawing frames, roving frames, ends down in 
spinning, and the breaking strength of yarn? 

3. Was it necessary to make any change in the 
size of the doffer or coiler calender rolls or in the 
gearing to compensate for the tighter sliver between 
the doffer calender and the coiler calender rolls? 

A number of readers have answered these questions 
and a recapitulation of their replies is given below: 

Mill No. 1: About two years ago we put on 10 
cards a compressing device like the one described by 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 7409”, and ran them for about three 
months. They proved out so well that we put 100 
cards on them and ran them another three months, At 
the end of this time we equipped all cards in our 
three mills. At this time we have in these three 
mills a total of 280 cards that have been running so 
equipped for about 10 months. 

The only benefit is an increase of about 18 per 
cent more sliver in the card can. This is important, 
however, and well worth the equipping of the cards 
with these devices. We experienced no trouble what- 
ever in the running of the goods at any point beyond 
the cards. 

To the three specific questions your contributor 
raised I give you my answers as follows: 

1. We are still using these devices. 

2. No noticeable change has occurred in the draft- 
ing or ends down or in the breaking strength of the 
yarn. 

3. No change was necessary in the gearing of the 
cards. 

I might also state that in one of our mills we are 
manufacturing a considerable yardage of cotton flan- 
nel. All napped goods show up the slightest variation 
and lack of uniformity in filling. The fact that our 
napped goods present as good a face as before makes 
me confident that these springs do not in any way 
add to the difficulties of manufacturing. 

Mill No. 2: We have 90 cards equipped with these 
compression devices, and in operation. We did not 
have to make any change in the gearing set-up of the 
cards. We find there are fewer ends down on the 
preparatory frames in the card room and there is a 
slight improvement in the breaking strength. 

Mill No. 3: We have 90 cards equipped with com- 
pression springs and it was not found necessary to 
make any change in the gearing arrangement to over- 
come any tendency of stretching. We get consider- 
ably more card sliver in the cans and, as a result, do 
not have to doff the cards as frequently, and the 
creeling or replenishing at the back of the first draw- 


ing is minimized. The drawing is Just as even as 
before making the change, and the stock drafts sat- 
isfactorily. 

Mill No. 4: We have 81 cards equipped with the 
compression springs which enables us to extend the 
doffing of the card cans from 40 minutes to 60 minutes. 
From first observation, the quality of the drawing 
sliver and roving was not impaired, and after run- 
ning the cards a few months we decided to equip the 
remaining cards, 237 all told. After operating these 
for some time we began to get complaints from our 
filling spinners that they were having considerable 
trouble in keeping the ends up due to excessive end 
breakage. This breakage was caused from thin places 
in the yarn, extending from 1 inch to 5 inches long 
and, in some cases, to a greater length. The rolls and 
roll settings from the drawings all the way through 
the spinning process were checked, and being satis- 
fied that these were correct, we concluded that the 
card sliver was being stretched. To prove our con- 
tention, we removed the attachments from a number 
of cards, keeping the sliver and the roving separate 
through to the spinning frames, and we later found 
that the end breakage was reduced to normal and 
that our spinners were able to handle the workload 
assigned to them on the roving from the cards which 
did not have compression springs. Since this time all 
springs of this type have been removed from our cards. 


It has been suggested that a further experiment 
be carried out, making the necessary change in the 
gear ratio on the cards, so as to overcome any ten- 
dency there might be to stretch the sliver at this 
point. This experiment is now being carried out. 


(This mill later reported: Our first trial did not 
prove successful on account of unevenness in the 
drawing and this of course carried through into the 
filling. It seems that all of the advantages of the 
opening processes of the cotton to make good even 
drawing appeared to be partly lost in the condensing 
of the cotton in the card sliver. In order to verify 
the results of our first trials, I got our carding over- 
seer to make further trials and these have given us 
the same results. We found it necessary to change 
the gear on our coiler so that we would not have 
stretched sliver going into the cans. With the com- 
pression springs, we got about 30 per cent more sliver 
in each 12-inch card can. We used 15s soft twist fill- 
ing with 3.00 twist multiplier in making this test, and 
the following are the results: Ends down per 1,000 
spindles per hour, on regular roving, 17 and 19; on 
condensed roving, 34 and 39. Breaking strength, on 
regular roving, 78 average; on condensed roving, 71.50 
average. ) 

Mill No. 5: We equipped 26 of our cards with com- 
pression rolls. They are still in operation. The only 
change that we had to make was to open the rolls on 
the drawing frames. No changes were necessary on 
the slubber or spinning frames, The breaking strength 
of the yarn has not been affected. The 26 rolls ap- 
plied originally are still in operation. 

Mill No. 6: We used the tension springs on doffer 
calender rolls for several months. We could not see 
any particular difference in the drafting or the num- 
ber of ends down. It was necessary to change the 
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trumpet on the card as well as to change the gear on 
the coiler head to get the tension right. The thing 
that finally made us decide to take the springs off 
was that we found a singling or a doubling would go 
through the card without breaking the end down. This 
was particularly true of doublings caused when: the 
card hand carelessly lapped the cards. We feel that 
this fault outweighed all of the advantages of getting 
more stock in the card cans. 

Mill No. 7: We are using the condenser springs on 
all of our cards. We have noted very little difference 
in the drafting at the drawing frames and roving 
frames, or in ends down in spinning or the breaking 
strength of the yarn. There is one point we would 
like to explain: Some mills have gone to extremes in 
condensing their sliver and we believe this would 
affect adversely the drafting and the results in suc- 
ceeding processes. We have kept our springs to a 
minimum and have increased the doffing time at the 
cards from 6 to 10 minutes. It was not necessary to 
make any change in the size of the doffer or coiler 
calender rolls or in the gearing to compensate for the 
tighter sliver between the doffer calender and the 
coiler calender rolls. 


Mill No. 8: Concerning compression springs on cal- 
ender rolls on cards, we are using these springs on 
our cards and are having good results on the drafting 
on our drawing and fly frames. The ends down on 
our spinning has not been changed. The breaking 
strength of our yarn is practically the same as before 
changing our parts. We did not make any change in 
the size of our coiler calender rolls to compensate for 


the “‘tighter sliver’? as described in the letter from 


your inquirer. It is our belief that the degree of suc- 
cess with this idea of compressing card sliver is in 
the degree of compression; if you compress the sliver 
too much, it will not draft properly and will result 
in increased ends down and weak yarn. 

Mill No. 9: In answer to your questions, we are 
still using these springs on the card calender rolls. 
There was no change in results as to good drafting on 


: drawing frames, roving frames, ends down in spin- 


ning and breaking strength of yarn. No change was 
made in the gearing of the coiler head. Our only 
change in results was that we got 25 per cent more 
sliver in the cans, and the ends do not break back as 
bad at the back of the drawing. We are making a 
70-grain sliver, drafting 6.00 on drawing, single proc- 
ess. drawing. 

Mill No. 10: We have been using card sliver con- 
denser springs on some of our ecards for about 10 
months, and so far they seem to be doing a good job. 
There seems to be little difference between the con- 
densed and uncondensed sliver in the drafting process, 
either on the drawing or roving frames; and there 
was no noticeable difference in the single yarn break. 

It was not necessary for us to make any gear 
changes or adjustments on the cards in order to alter 
the tension between the doffer and coiler calender 
rolls. 

The only objection we can see to these springs at 
the present time is the possibility that they might 
cause some wear on the doffer calender roll shafts, 
but we have not used them long enough as yet to tell 
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definitely. 

Mill No. 11: We installed compression springs on 
the doffer calender rolls of our cards somewhat over 
a year ago and are still using them. We have made no 
systematic tests of roving or spinning as to ends down 
or breaking strength of yarn, but observation has 
demonstrated to us that no evil effects resulted from 
the use of these springs. On the contrary, we found 
that by using the springs on the card calender rolls, 
that we were able to put approximately 10 per cent 
more drawing in the cans. We did not find it neces- 
sary to make any changes when the springs were in- 
stalled. 

The use of these springs, as far as we can see, 
has not injured our work in any way, nor have they 
necessitated any changes in the subsequent processes, 
but on the other hand, they have not increased pro- 
duction nor improved quality. 

Mill No, 12: With reference to springs on the 
doffer calender rolls on cards, we are still using some 
of these springs but do not have as many in our mill 
at the present time as we did several months ago. Our 
technical department reports a good deal of experi- 
ence with tests on condensed card sliver and say that 
in every case the condensed sliver showed poorer draft- 
ing qualities on both the drawing and roving and also 
resulted in a large number of ends down on the spin- 
ning. The breaking strength of the yarn also usually 
showed a decline. 

It is not necessary to make any change in the 
gearing set-up on the cards using the compression 
springs. 





Comes Baek at “Wash” 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 136 of your February issue, you published 
a reply from me to a contributor who asked for infor- 
mation on how machine efficiency is calculated in the 
card room, say on roving frames. I did my best, with 
a method that we have found to work out satisfactori- 
ly for our purposes here. 

On page 132 of your July issue, you published a 
communication from “WASH (R.I.)’’, referring to my 
discussion, and claiming that my article was very mis- 
leading and confusing in that it used too many fig- 
ures. He also said that the formula I presented was 
all theory as opposed to practice. 

With all due respect to “WASH’S” experience, I will 
say that he shows very glaring lack of tact or di- 
plomacy in drawing the conclusion he does about me. 
He says in part that evidently I do not “know that 
besides figuring, there are forces that influence the 
action of machinery whose manifestations and laws the 
mill man or carder cannot afford to ignore.’”’ He goes 
on to point out: “For instance, without stock under its 
action, the front top leather roll will lag behind the 
surface speed of the bottom steel roll. This is termed 
frictional contact and a loss of efficiency. There can 
be no argument on this point. Please be reminded we 
figure the pounds by the speed of the front roll. Again, 
a tight tension will stretch the strand, increase its 
length and produce a lighter hank in spots, so that you 
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EXSIZE, for desizing, may 
reduce rinsing and boiling time! 





@ One of the best ways to cut time and expense 
in the kiers is to use EXSIZE, the pure malt 
enzyme desizer. EXSIZE is thorough and speedy 
in the removal of all starch-base sizing. 

A fabric desized with EXSIZE goes to the kiers 
almost 100% free of sizing, therefore cleaner 
and requiring a shorter after-rinse and boil. In 
the bleaching and dyeing steps, this cleaner cloth 
may affect still another saving—in the quantities 
of chemicals needed. That’s important today! 

The malt enzymes in EXSIZE are as safe as 
they are effective in desizing even the finest of 
vegetable, animal or synthetic fibres. There are 
no acids, harsh chemicals or alkalis in EXSIZE. 


To the economy of using EXSIZE, you can 
add economy in buying it! EXSIZE may be a 
money saver for you in all ways. Send for a free 
booklet — and, if you desire, one of our field 
men will call to discuss your problem. There’s 
no obligation. 


PABST SALES COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses at New York, and 
Textile Warehouse Company, Greenville, S.C. 
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do not attain the hank intended which is a loss of 
efficiency.” 

Then he observes that I “must be a young man 
without much practical mill experience.” 

Now, I have had only 25 years card room experi- 
ence, doing every job from the beginning through 
overseer. After high school I also had ten years of 
evening at a very good textile institute. 

The figures, as I submitted them, might be mis- 
leading or confusing, but I was only trying to be help- 
ful. The “simplified” formula given by “WASH” in 
his article is one I learned years ago, but I felt the 
inquirer who asked the question was looking for in- 
formation other than such a simple formula. It is my 
opinion that “WASH” should recognize that the over- 
seer today has to present more factual data concerning 
job build-up than at any time in the history of the 
industry. As an example, our very recent success in 
putting over a job lay-out on long draft was due to 
bringing out every essential piece of information in 
our calculations. The people today want to see all the 
data and unless an overseer knows all the various 
formulas and angles to such lay-outs, how can he lay 
out a job satisfactorily? True, the time study man or 
engineering department do all the actual calculating, 
but the overseer must understand it and check it be- 
fore he can do a real job of putting it over. 

“WASH” is right when he states that there are 
forces that influence the action of machinery whose 
manifestations and laws the mill man or carder can- 
not afford to ignore. But when he talks of not con- 
fusing people he should be consistent. In his life in 
the mill, when did he ever take into consideration the 
loss in efficiency due to frictional contact? 

We are living in a practical, everyday world, and 
the poor carder must have a great number of good 
points in his favor to do a good job. One of them 
must be good, ordinary common sense. So, to get back 
to “WASH”, it would be far better in these times of 
trouble and difficulty for him to confine his writings 
to practical helps rather than worrying the carder 
about the strand that will stretch and produce a 
tighter hank in spots. 

I trust you will realize I am not being critical of 
“WASH” for picking my article apart, but in fairness 
I believe he and your other readers should know my 
ideas. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7407 
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**Electronies at Work” 


“Electronics at Work,” an educational motion pic- 
ture released by Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., explains the six basic functions 
of electronic tubes and shows how each type of tube 
is used in some of the latest industrial and military ap- 
plications. 

Animated drawings showing tube construction are 
used to explain how the cathode, anode and grid ele- 
ments rectify, amplify, generate, control, transform 
light into electric current and transform electric cur- 
rent into light. Precipitron, radio and radio-telephony, 
high frequency induction heating, resistance welding 
control, television and industrial and medical X-ray 
are a few of the electronic devices which are illustrat- 
ed and described to show how the tubes perform in the 
various applications. 


Further Thoughts on Postwar Planning 
(Continued from page 76) 


and low wages are the rule, are now equipped for 
making cotton cloth. It is true that in South Ameri- 
ca, India and China most of the textile production 
is in coarse goods, and there is still a market for high 
grade textiles. This market will soon be filled by 
European production. After the war, Europe has to 
eat, and it is chiefly going to eat food from South 
America or the Orient, where it can sell its manu- 
factured goods and where we can not at present prices. 

After the war, if this country takes full advantage 
of the opportunities offered by the war, and embarks 
on a program of economic internationalism which will 
get American goods popularized all over the world 
before Europe gets back on its feet, we should have a 
marvelous industrial future ahead of us, and the tex- 
tile industry could flourish from the improved do- 
mestic demand resulting from greater general pros- 
perity. Even if the textile manufacturer cannot sell 
abroad against foreign competition, if there are in- 
numerable things that can be manufactured in this 
country and sold abroad on account of our superior 
technical and manufacturing facilities, the reflected 
domestic prosperity is bound to help textiles. If, after 
the war, we crawl back in our shell like we did after 
the last war, we can soon expect to find a rejuvenated 
European industry cornering all the markets that we 
might ever hope to get abroad. 

Every load of bombs that drops on Germany opens 
a commercial opportunity for the United States in 
some country formerly supplied by Germany. Every 
German industrial center flattened during the war will 
set back German industrial recovery that much, and 
while some of our sob sisters will look upon it as a 
hardboiled attitude, we would be very foolish not to 
take advantage of commercial opportunities made 
possible by Germany being knocked out industrially. 
It will not be long after the war before goods from 
these presently prostrate European countries are go- 
ing to be filtering into every channel of trade in the 
world. If we take full advantage of our immediate 
postwar opportunities abroad we can establish our- 
selves so as to meet later competition 2f we want to 
meet it. 

The United States has a postwar opportunity to 
develop a prosperity such as never before has been 
known, but we will have to develop it. The old Ameri- 
can traits of rugged individualism, enterprise, initia- 
tive, and thrift must be rehabilitated. If we expect 
to coast along after the war, living by borrowing 
money from each other; working a little bit and 
expecting a lot of pay for it; demanding a standard 
of living to be produced by somebody else, and con- 
tinuing to think that we have discovered a substitute 
for work, we are doomed to a stagnant existence such 
as we enjoyed from 1931 to 1941, and it will be a 
whole lot worse than that, because during that decade 
we were able to live off of the fat accumulated by our 
industrious, thrifty and prudent ancestors. 


, 
—_— 





(A preliminary discussion on this subject appeared 
as an editorial on page 63 of the August issue.) 
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hese reference books and catalogs are 


HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


" of literature on textile subjects as a by COTTON advertisers for aid in mill 
ree for the asking and there is no obligation 


involved. Read through the list carefully for booklet on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is restricted to those engaged in operation and management of tex-ile industries. 





GENERAL ECONOMIC, 


MANAGEMENT .. . 


7. THE FACTOR FINDS FRESH FIELDS—Book- 

desetiving taciworing in textile and allied tidus- 

~ &, how this service operates, and its reception with 

eee FACTORS CUORI’., New York 
vy. 


3. MILL WNOTES—Specia) bulletin § issued for 
Southern Mills.—UNITED STATES TESTING CO., 
Hoboken, N. J. 

5. FACTORING AND FINANCING — Llustrated 
Devklet of iow factoring works. cost and credit in- 
eS _—_ BANKING COMPANY, New 
or ; 


PLANT AND PLANT 


MAINTENANCE . 


102. *“‘TANK TALK*’—Sixteen page booklet of il- 
lustrations showing various types of elevated steel 
tanks, constructed and erected by manufacturers as 
well as stand pipes. reserwoirs, sturage and high 
Pressure vessels, cylinders, along with helpful tech- 
nical data. Also a list of what a few or the cotton 
mills, ete., said.—R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING 
waa ANY, Newnan, Ga. 


DULUX — THE WHITE FINISH THAT 
STAYS WHITE—New book describing the new ten- 
point finish for factory walls and ceilinzs, the finish 
that stays whiter, stays cleaner and stands repeated 
washing.—KE. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., 
Finishes Division, Wilmington, Del. 


106. THEY STAY BRIGHTER LONGER—This in- 
teresting Illustrated bovklet containing facts about 
Mazia lamps will be sent you free on request.— 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Dept. 166, Nela 
Park, Cleveland. Ohio. 


107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS—Illustrated leaflets 
Cente and giving sprcifications for the new Fin- 
serubbing machines.—FINNELL SYSTEM, 

INC. Elkhart. Ind. 


ic8. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
Bulletin describes new atomizers with construction 
lessening air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORKS, Greenwvod. . & 


108. CENTRAL STATION AIR ee ee 
Technical Bulletin 141 on this method of textile air 
conditioning by manufacturers of Parks Certified Cli- 
mate equipment.—PARKS-CRAMER CO., Fitchburg. 
Mass., and Charlotte, N. a 

itt. SUPPLY MAINTENANCE AND REGULA- 
TION OF HUMIDITY—General catalog of humdify- 
ing and air-conditioning devices including yong eS 
controls, atomizers, sprayers, etc.: also, lap wel 
indicators for picker room. —AMERICAN MOI 
ING CO., Previdence, R. L 

112. ROBBINS FLOORING—Outstanding installa- 
tions of flooring including hard maple for indu-trials 
with textile and general photographs. — ROBBINS 
FLOORING CO., Rhinelander, Wis. 

119. HANKBOOK OF MAGNESIUM ALLOYS— 
45-page bovklet on constitution, properties, magnesi- 
um and alloys including working and machining. 
Data sheets also available to fabricators.—AMERI- 
CAN MAGNBSIUM CORP., Cleveland, Ohio. 

121. WEIGHT PRINTING SCALES — Illustrated 
folder decribing Printweigh scales. Eliminate human 
errors. Prints electrically in big figures in as little 
as 3/5 second. — TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

127. JOHNSON’S WAR-FORMULA PAINTS — 
Paints fur lnudustry; specifications; preparing sur- 
faces; color card.—S. C. JOHNSON & SONS, INC., 
Racine, Wee. 

129. BAHNSON OPEN HEAD any gaa 
Bulletin 327 describes operation, func ion o 

esign centrifugal humidifier. — THE BAHNSON 
COMPANY. Winston-Salem, N. C. 

130. BAHNSON HUMIDUCT PRECIPITRON— 
Describes principle appliv-ation of air conditioning sys- 


tem combined with Westinghouse Precipitron § air 
cleaning unit.—THE BAHNSON COMPANY, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 
BELTING, LUBRICATION .. . 


204. RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTKY—A 40 page booklet on proper selection, 


installation and operation of rubber belts. together 
with charts, showing horsepower rating, pulley sizes, 
V-belt sizes. also information on ali t of hose 


and rubber covered rolls used in the textile industry. 
—MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan. Inc., Passaic. N. J. 


205. SKF IN THE COTTON MILLS—24 page 
bulletin cdeacribing bearing in» tallations for practi- 
cally every machine in the textile industry including 
roller bearing spindle and tension pulley.—SKF LN- 
DUSTRILES, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 

210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
GOODS CATALOG—4U page catalog giving practical 
information aml tables helpful in the a B. 
the pruper belting, hose or packing to sui 
quirements of the mill.—GOODYEAR TIRE ‘a RUB. 
BER CO., Akron, Ohio. 


211. JOHNSON BRONZE BULLETIN NO. 340— 


Showing over 300 sizes Johnson general purpose 
bronze bushings.—JOHNSON BRONZE CoO., New 
Castle, Pa. 

212. GATES TEXTILE ACCESSORIES — Showing 


the increased efficiency and ecunomy to be secured 
through the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts, 
ecard bands and loom binder cushions.—THE GATES 
RUBBER COMPANY, Denver, Colo. 
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215. TANNATE BELTING — Leaflet describing 
Rheads Taiuuate leather belts and their uses aud 
adtaulages i textile mill eperatiou.—JjJ. BE. KHUAUDS 
& SUNS, Vhiladelphia, Pa 


216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet ilustrauug aud describing BUNVDAKUN spe- 
cial Tauucd Leather as used iu various furois such 
@> Check Mraps, i’ickers, Liariess Siurapo, Lug Straps 
Lumper Straps, Sevlid Houmd Leather Beliing, Piat 
Beiting.—CHAS. BUND CvU., Fuiladelplua, i’a 


218 BALL BEARINGS ON TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—Catalug ¥ gives advVaulages of ball bears, 
Ucscrives types, illustrates each [type of textile ma- 
Chiuery.—Tiuk FabNik BEAHKING CU., New bBritau, 
Coumecticut, 


219. LOOM MOTORS AND CONTROLS—Bulletin 
of polyphase eliciused moturs aud diauual siarting 
ie BLECTHIC CU., Schenectady, 
ew ork, 


222. NEEDLE AND BALL BEARINGS—Catalog 
404 gives vLall bearing data with data up selection 
of pruper bearings; Catalug 22 outliues use of oecdle 
beariligs, includiug textile uses, types, installauon, 
lubrication aud geuerai data. Loth issued by Tu- 
KINGTUN CU., Torrimgwu, Coun. 


223. SHORT CENTER PIVOTED MOTOR DRIVES 
—Cumplete tabulation paper puileys, pivuled mutur 
drive bases sluwuig selection tables, enginesrimg 
tables, prices. JI’rice Blects 860 aud 861.—KUCK- 
WOvD MEU. CU., Indianapolis, Lud. 


224. LEATHER BELT DRIVES — Clear, concise 
nou-techuical descriptivns vf slort-celuler pivoted 
motor leather belt drives with casily used drive se- 
lection tables, other pertinent data. — SUUTHEHN 
BELTING CU., Atlanta, Ga. 


225. BRONZE BEARINGS—64 page catalog of 
staudard sizes of textile aud industrial bearings. 
graplited vil-less bearings, brouze bars, babbitt 
metais.—THB UBUUNTING BRASS AND BRUNZE 
CU., Toledo, Ohio 


240. REEVES VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL— 
Catalog G-3S¥7, 1-0 pages cuntaluing pumeruus Lius- 
trations and examples of variable speed contol 


a applicatiuus in textile industry.—REEVES 
ULLEY CUMPANY, Columbus, ILnd. 


241. LEATHER BELTING—Quick-reference cata- 
log makes it easy to pick right beit for each drive. 
Application and Malltenance suggestions. Cements, 
dressings. —-GRATUN & KNIGHT, Worcester, Mass. 


243. ELECTRICAL MACHINERY CATECHISM— 
40-page buok von electrical macluuery—aiso bulletins 
ou electric motors and pumping equipment.—FALK- 
BANKS, MURSE & CU., Chicago, 

248. BEARING AND TRANSMISSION SERVICE 
—48 page bovklet on hangers, puluw bi , Dear 
- 7 MAN TKANSMISSIUN CUORP., Buffalo, 

ew York. 


250. NATIONAL POWER RECOVERY PLAN— 
Save power wastes throughvut plant. Complete book- 
let with plan and working material to save power 
with minimum time and effort.—L. Hi. GILMER CO., 
Tacony, Philadelphia, Il’a. 


25!. GILMER BELTS FOR THE TEXTILE IN- 
DUSTRY—40 page bovklet on belting and drives for 
all textiles. Includes engineering information, tables, 


formulas.—L. H. GILMEK CU., Tacuny, Phil 
phia, la. 
252. TEXTILE MACHINERY LUBRICATION— 


Illustrated bovuklet giving Lubriplate applicatious for 
all types of textile machinery.—LUBKII’LATE DI- 
VISION, FISKE BRUS. REFINING CO., Newark, 
New Jersey. 

253. HOW TO GET THE MOST FROM YOUR 
LEATHER BELTING—lIllustrated booklet on leather 
belt installation; maintenance; cleaning; 
-_ gning shafting, pullevs.—AMERICAN LEATHER 

BELTING ASSOCIATION, New York City. 


255. WARTIME CONSERVATION—Recommenda- 
tions for saving critical materials in electrical equip- 
ment and speeding present production.—WESTING- 
HOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO., East Pittsourgh, 
Pennsylvania, 


256. BETTER BELT MAINTENANCE — Booklet 
describing cleaning, de-oiling, treatment belts: with 
belt troubles, causes.—DU-GRIV MFG. CO., Toledo, 
Uhilo. 

INSTRUMENTS, 


STEAM SPECIALTIES . 


301. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
Bulletin describing the rotary pressure joint which 
requires no packing, no lubrication and no adjust- 
ment, giving installation and maintenance instruc- 
tion. types, sizes, d mensions and prices. — THE 
JOHNSON CORP., Three Rivers. Mich. 


302. LUNKENHEIMER CATALOG 78 — 136 page 
catalog describing a complete line of Bronze, Iron 
and Steel Valves, Boiler Mountings. Lubricating De- 
vices, Air Devices and other specialties. Also in 
cluded is a section on the thermo-dynamic proper- 


ties of steam. and a table of shipping weights.— 

THE LUNKENHEIMER CoO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
303. BROWN AIR-O-LINE CONTROLLERS—This 

beoklet will prove invaluable to the men in charge 


of dyeing, finishing ami slashing, as well as the tes 
tile executive. 32 illustrated pages describing the 
verions Brown Controllers —TIlIE BROWN LNSTRU- 


MENT CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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304. MORTON care IRON QUICK OPENING 
HANDLE GATE ALVE—lilustrated leaflet describ- 
ing the new + tM Valves for dyeing machties, pipe 
lines, steam am! water lines, boiler blower valves 
and throttle valves. Manufactured in nickel, stain- 
less steel and stainless steel trim.—MUKTUN MA- 
CHINE WORKS, Columbus, Georgia. 


305. FOXBORO METERS — lLllustrated 48-page 
sulletin 200. describing full line of recording, =. 
cating and integrating meters far me-acur'n: 
and water distribution.—THE FOXBORO COMPANY. 


buaburu, Mase. 


308. THE BROWN MOIST-0O-GRAPH — 16 page 
bookelt describing the Lrown Muoist-U Graph whieb 
measures, records and controls the melsture centent 


of cotton warp yarns.—THE BROWN INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, Va. 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 
ean & « 


401. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
FEEDERS—-Bulletin describing automatically closing, 
positively locking door on feeders to prrvent over- 
loading, choking. — ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS, 
Greenwood, 8S. C. 


402. AUTOMATIC OVERHEAD CLEANER FOR 
SPINNING, WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 
—24 page bovuklet showing the new American Mono- 
Rail automatic cleaner in operation on MonoRall 
track circuit over Spinning, Warping, Winding, 
Twisting. ete. This cleaner prevent» ac-umulation of 
fly with no harm to roving — THE AMERICAN 
MONORAIL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


405. YARN CONDITIONING AND TWIST-SET- 
TING—Tenesol booklet on wtnew conditioning agent 
for textile yarns.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


407. CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—Folder om 
care of card grinders, part replacements, ete.— S. 
ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass., and Greenville. 
South Carolina. 


408. THE BOWEN SPINNER’S RECORD BOOK 
—Handy leather bound notebook which contains «4 
world of useful information as well as tables for 
keeping accurate spinning data.—U. 8. RING TRAV- 


ELER COMPANY, Providence, R. L 


409. ROTO-CONER — Bulletin describing the new 
No. 44 Universal Winder. known as the Roto-Coner 
for winding knitting yarns. which has many new 
and distinctive features. — UNIVERSAL WINDING 
COMPANY, Providence, R. L 


410. FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND—30 page booklet on treating of cotton 
or cut staple fibers with Texspray Compound tinclud- 
ing the advantages and development of fiber ecundi- 
tioning. —THE TEXAS CoO., 135 E. 42nd 8t.. New 
York City. 


411. THE VICTOR CIRCLE-D TRAVELER — 
Pamphlet describing this important advance in trav 
eler design.—VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY, 
Providence, R. IL. 


413. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A 60 page illustrated 
booklet giving descriptions, specifications and charts 
of the many a products, including bobbins, 
cones, tubes. cor cots, roving cans, spools, roils, 
ete. —SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville. 8. C. 


415. FIDELITY SKEIN REELING MACHINE 
FOR FINE COUNT YARNS—tlIiulletin 72 on new 
double-end type machine for high output of long 
skeins fine yarns, with Twin Unit system.—FIDELI- 
TY MACHINE CO., Philadelphia, l’a. 


416. BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
Interesting history of development of ring spinning 
in connection with cotton manufacturing. — 
TIONAL RING TRAVELER CO... Providence, BR. L 


419. TEXTILE APRONS—TIllustrated folder show- 
ing the steps in manufacture of genuine leather 
aprons for all types of long draft spinning and card 
room machinery.—TEXTILE APRON COMPANY, 
East Point, Ga. 


421. AUTOMATIC WINDERS — Folder describing 
latest winding equipment with full automatic opera- 
tion. Only one automatic head for up w 100 spin- 
dles.—ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. 

422. MODERN TEXTILE ROLL COVERINGS—II- 
lustrated booklet on roll covering problems with chart 
on correct uxage. Also data on Accvotex long draft 
aprons.—ARMSTRONG CORK CO0O., Industrial] Divi- 
sion. TEXTILE PRODUCTS SEC.. Lancaster. Pa. 


423. TEXTILE SHEET METAL PRODUCTS— 


Folier ou cylinders, card serevus, licker-lu screens, 
repair work.—JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, 
North Carolina, 


425. INFRA-RED GAS BURNERS — Illustrated 
folders on Red-Ray burners for tenters, dryers, 
palmers, singers, slashers, curing boxes, ete., in txtile 
industry.—KED-RAY MFG. CO., New York. N. Y. 

426. GRAPHITE METAL SPINNING BOLSTERS 
—Folder describes new bolsters for Whitin, Saco- 
Lowell, —~—KEMPTON PARTS 


Fales & Jenks spinning.- 
& SPRING CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


WEAVING, SLASHING 

502. TEXTILE COUNTERS—Catalog T37 describ- 
ing pick counters for looms, hank counters for 
spinning. yardage counters fer cloth leom, ete.— 
VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, (Conn. 


Continued on Page 138 
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508. MARWESS, HEDDLES AND REEDS—S page 
— gy booklet on steel heddles, harness frames, 
mail-eye harness. jacquard heddles, etc.—_EMMONS 
LOOM. HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


504. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Catalog of complete 
line of leather ucts for looms, condensers, gill 
bexres, combs ne G K ‘‘Hairitan.’’°— 
GRATON & KNIGHT Worcester, Mass. 


605. NOTES ON COTTON WARP SIZING—A 45 
page handbeok giving valuable data on the purposes 
and properties of various sizing products, their uses 
and preparation, with much information on the op- 
eration of slashing equipment. Will help solve many 
sizi problems. Address THE HART PRODUCTS 
CORP., New York City. 


$06. NOTES ON EXSIZE—Attractive new booklet 
describing the use of Exsize for desizing fabrics. In- 
eluded is a review of general sizing and finishing 
and a fiow chart showing the cotton and NY chi on- 
ishing processes.—-PABST SALES COMPAN 
cago, fil. 

608. SIZING AND FINISHING — A pamphiet 
which will give the mill man an understanding of 
starch properties which will lead to greater emo 
in sizing and finishing.—STEIN, HALL & CO., INC 
New York City. 


509. ARCY—Telling in an interesting wav the 
story of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary 
thick boiling pearl starch. and its many advantages. 
—DRAKE CORI’ORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


Sie. THE ROMANCE OF PRAIRIE GOLD—At- 
tractive oe book which tells the story of 
corn and the of corn poodects tn industyy.— 
CORN’ PRODUCTS SALES co. New York, N. Y¥. 

Sif. HOUGHTO-SIZE SR — Leaflet describing a 
new sizing compound for spun rayon warps which 
provides high hreaking strength, greater elasticity 
and increased’ weave-room production at low cost.— 
EK F. HOUGHTON €& CO... Philadelphia, Pa. 


514. WEAVING DISEASES — THEIR CAUSES 
AND PREVENTIVES—TIllustrated booklet on wear- 
ing of rayon fabrics.—INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP... 
New York, N. Y. 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM... 


602. ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL INDUS- 
TRY—Published by Aluminum Company of America. 
Fifty-two pages Text and MIUlustrations covering 
adaptability of ‘aluminum and aluminum alloys to 
pel industry applications and characteriatics 

recommended uses.—ALUMINUM COM- 


PANY "OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


603. THE MORTON SYSTEM—Illustrated litera- 
ture describing the Morton Improved double eircu- 
lating raw stock dyeing and bleaching machine, the 
Morton horizontal revolving beam and package dve- 
ing machine and beam ———e machine, the Mor- 
ton vertical package and roving dyeing a 
MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus, 

605. BUTTERWORTH ELECTRIC ron no 
page folder describing and illustrating the new But- 
terworth Electric Cloth Guilder. gu buil 
on the same principle as the Foxwell ss Guider.— 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS adelphis, 
Pennsylvania. 


606. SLITTERS AND ROLL-WINDERS — & page 
foliier Wllustrating more than 25 types of slitters and 
roll-winders for textiles. Form C¥F-640.—CAMERON 
MACHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


607. GENERAL ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT FOR 
TENTERS—PFolders including drive and control, _ 
@ equipment, welt-straightening contro 
means of finishing cloth of uniform quallty. GEN 
ERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady. 

609. LIXATE PROCESS FOR ~ alg ‘BRINE— 
36-p. Bookiet ._ installations im textile plants 
for regenerati water softeners: for dye exhausting 
_ 3, ennmge SALT CO., INC., Seran- 

a. 

PROCTOR ORYING MACHINERY FOR 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—IIlustrated Generiptive 
catalog on all types of dryers for raw stock, wa 
ackage dyed and automatic skein yarn. Also 
cludes Preboarding and Automatic Hoarding tw 
ehines for hosiery.—PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


6ii. BRUSHING AND SHEARING MACHINES— 
Illustrated literature on the new Hermas Brushing 
Machine for use light sheeting to heavy ducks; also 
on Hermas AV Shears.—HERMAS MACHINE Co., 
Hawthorne. N. J. 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS... 


701. TEXTILE CHEMICALS—36 page booklet on 
uses and properties of chemical products.—ROHM & 
HAAS CoO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


705. THEORETICAL AND APPLIED SILK- 
SOAKING—Attractive 28-page booklet outlining meth- 
ods of silk-soaking and outlining investigations on 
the soaking, back-winding and degumming of silk.— 
HART PRODUCTS CURP., New York City. 


706. RAYON OILS — Leaflet describing three 
Houghton products used for throwing rayon filling 
yarns for weaving, as softeners in gelatin and simi- 
lar solutions Ry for sizing and as softening ols 
for yarns, knitted and woven fabrics.—E. F. HOUGH- 
TON & CO., i niladeiphia la. 


707. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR TEXTILE 
PRINTING—Describing materials and methods em- 
ny in preparation of color thickening so that it 

properly and economically transferred to 
cloth through the medium of the printing wo. — 
STEIN, HALL & CO.. INC., New York Cit 


709. CAUSTIC SODA BULLETIN—A pol and 
reference book designed for the user of caustic 
soda. Complete with «harts. ~~ and formulas.— 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT J co Ph 'ltadelphia, 
Pa., who also manufactures - Peroxide. 


710. THE MAPRO SERIES—34 page bonk de- 
scribing the use of detercent« in genera] textile mill 
work.—ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 


7tt. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY—22 page leaflet describing textile specialties 
used in dyeing. bleaching. and finishing as applied to 
Southern textile industry from Southern plants of 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 
Charlotte, N. 


712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Booklet 
on silicate of soda for kier boiling. bleaching. water 
treatment, etc.. giving tables for specific gr gravity tem- 
perature correction, tank capacity.—STANDARD 
RILICATE DIV., Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


713. LIOVATINE ER—Vat dyeing assistant in- 
creasing penetration and level dyeings wth maxi- 
mum yield of color.—SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, 
New York City. 


714. FUGITIVE TINTS — Information on water 
soluble. oi] soluble. al! types fugitive tints.—TINT 
SERVICE DIV., United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
New Jersey . 

715. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 
Bulletins on Aquarol, water repellent finish with 
method of preparing bath; also on other Arkansas 
products for cotton, wool, silk and rayon, hosiery 
processing. —ARKANSAS CO., INC., Newark, N. J. 


729. ORGANIC CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES—BUL- 
LETIN 1@—Covers various wetting, dispersing, scour- 
ing, emulsifying and pave I canta. most with sur- 
Yace active properties, used etting, one and 

peteation. —FINE CHEMICALS. DIVISIO E. 
DU P NT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY. Wining” 
ton, 


730. PRINTS ON NAPHTHOL PREPARE—Shadce 
ecard illustrating prints of salts and bases using 
Methocel as printing thickener—CIBA CO., INC., 
New York City. 

731. WET PROCESSING AGENTS FOR EVERY 
TEXTILE APPLICATION—Folder listing processing 
agents for hosiery and underwear, yarns and piece 

ls, woolens, ete.—RBURKART-SCHIER - 

AL COMPANY. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


732. A NEW FINISHING OIL—Folder on Warco 
945-A finishing agent where softness is desired.— 
WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., West Warwick, R. I. 


733. DYED COTTON TEXTILE ITEMS FOR 
ng USE—No. 632. Government procurement agen- 
specifications with equipment and procedure for 
arcing and finishing cotton textiles for war use.— 
CALCO CHEMICAL DIV., AMERICAN CYANAMID 
CO., Bound Brook, N. J 
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736. MONOPOLE OIL—Bulletin describing «ase 
for bleaching, boil-offs, dyeing, kier boiling, mereer- 
izing, sizing and finishing.—JACQUES WOLF & CO.. 
Passaic, N. J. 

737. NAPTHOLS—Shade cards—illustratimg 7 
plete range of shades on mercerized cotton yarn 
diazo salt over Amanil Napthols.—AMERIC can INT. 
LINE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. 


739. DRAX WATER-REPELLENT peu etae 
FINISH—Bulletin on water repellency: application 
of Drax.—S. C. JOHNSON & SON, C., Racine. 
Wisconsin. 


KNITTING . . 


801. THE WILDMAN SINGLE-HEAD FULL- 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE — Literature on 
request from the WILDMAN M¥G. CO., Full-Fash 
ioned Division, Norristown, Pa. 


803. THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
GooDS—kBulletin describing this modern machine 
which extracts, processes, dries, conditions and folds 
in one continuous operation, lowering costs. saving 
labor, power, space and waste.—TIi. UTTER- 
WORTH & SONS CO., York and Cedar ‘Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

804. FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MANUFAC- 
TURE—tLllustrated folder giving the history of full- 
fashioned knitting and describing in detail the dif- 
ferent processes in present day manufaeturing and 
the application of Gulf lubricants to the various ma- 
chinery.—GULF OILL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania. 


805. ELASTIC ATTACHING MACHINE — Form 
885 on new three needle machine for attaching flat 
elastic with perfect stretch tension device and other 
features.—WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE 
CoO., New York City. 

807. CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES—A fifty- 
two page illustrated beeklet containing valuable in- 
formation on the manufacture of transfer top he 
siery. Includes illustrations of rib ye —~ 
ciples, yarn changes, selvage welt, looxe 
methods of laying in Lastex. —FIDELITY ACHING 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 

809. TEXACO IN THE KNITTING INDUSTRY— 
Folder on knitting mill lubrication.—THE TEXAS 
CO., New York, N. Y. 


SEWING MACHINES... 


901. LOCKSTITCH MACHINE WITH AUTQ- 
matic LUBRICATION — o_o illustrating new 
unit for single needle stitching on wide variety of 
articles. Form &86. “WILLCOX” & GIBRS EWING 
MACHINE CO., 214 West 39th St., New York City. 

902. SEWING MACHINES — Illustrated technica) 
booklets on high speed lock-stitch sewing machines 
for all types of work.—SINGER SEWING MACHINE 
CO.., New York City. 


MATERIALS HANDLING ... 


100!. HOW TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER.- 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE USED PROFITABLY—lIlluetrated folder tnclud- 
ing. ae me of materials handling system, prepara- 

ple layout.—CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL 
DIVISION. "Wickliffe, oO. 


1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers end the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
—MEESE. INC.. Madison, Ind. 

1003. CASTERS AND WHEELS—192 pages, o 
scribing casters and wheels suitable for all types of 
industrial application.—Every mechanical engineer 
and purchasing agent chould have this.—DARNELL 
CORP., LTD., Long Beach, Calif. 

1006. LANE CANVAS BASKETS—16 page illus- 
trated booklet describing the Lane line of canvas 
baskets for textile use.—W. T. LANE & B HERS, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y 

1007. HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN SOLVED—A 50-page booklet presenting in 
pietorial form many solutions to industria] handling 
problems and showing how they reduce costs, save 
labor, eliminate storage and provide free movement 
of stock between processes.—AMERICAN MONORAIL 
COMPANY. Cleveland, Ohio. 

1010. PLATFORM AND SPECIAL TRUCKS—MiD 
trucks and fibre cars for all textile plants and ware- 
house uses—50 page illustrated catalog.—THE FAIR- 
BANKS COMPANY, New York City. 

1012 DANDUX CANVAS BASKETS—Catal il- 
lustrating and describing “DANDUX"’ line of Bas- 
kets, Hampers and Trucks for the Textile Industry 
and general use.—C. R. DANIELS, INC., Newark, 
New Jersey. 

fot3. HOW TO SHIP. STACK AND LOAD, SEAL 
—Rooklets No, 1, 2 and 5 from Little Packaging 
Library with helpful information on shipping ia 

corrugated boxes.—HINDE & DAUCH PAP «co. 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS ... 


1102. REPAIR PARTS FOR TEXTILE MACHIN.- 

ERY—36 page booklet and catalog on replacement 
parts for opening, picking, carding, spinning and 
twisting machinery.—HENDERSON FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE CO., Hampton, Ga. 

1103. i ee SCREWS — Illustrated 16-page 
booklet No. 570 gives data on Unbrako hollow se 
screws, with knurled point, self-locking features, In- 
cludes miscellaneous screw and locking nut data.— 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO., Jenkintown, Pa. 
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that’s Scott & Williams up there in the Empire State’’ 


Yes sir! It’s Scott & Williams all right. We've 
just moved into our new quarters here on the 
18th floor... and we offer you a hearty invita- 
tion to come up and pay us a visit. 

Have you seen all models of S & W’s knit- 
ting machines in action? The complete line is 
here on display —all set up and running with 
the latest improvements and attachments. 

Would you like to see what these machines 
can do in the way of turning out a smart variety 
of hosiery styles and patterns? Here you can 
see a full range of samples arranged in modern 
display cases with special lighting effects to 


highlight their features. 





Or perhaps you would like to drop in to 
discuss your special knitting and production 
problems. You'll find us ready and willing to 
help you in planning new designs and knitting 
techniques to meet the changing demands. 
We'll be glad, too, to give you full cooperation 
in planning your postwar production. 

The Empire State 1s a growing center of 
activity in the hosiery industry. You'll find it 


easv to get to from any part of town... and 


just a stone’s throw from both the Penn Station 


and the Grand Central Terminal. Scott & 
Williams looks forward to seeing you here— 


early and often. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INCORPORATED 


EM PER CE 


When 
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KNITTING SECTION 





TO MANY readers, the word “rec- 

ord’ may have a tendency to 
leave a bad taste in the mouth, as 
most mills are probably burdened 
with numerous records of various 
kinds, and an additional one often 
seems nothing more or less than 
something that consumes’ time 
without anything of great impor- 
tance being gained for the trouble. 
I have often heard the expression, 
“We keep all kinds of records and 
still lose money.” While it is 
agreed that this may hold true in 
some instances, the fact neverthe- 
less remains that regardless of 
what our personal opinions might 
be, there are many occasions when 
keeping records of things that 
might seem trivial will more than 
compensate the hosiery mill fore- 
man for the little time it takes him 
to jot down a few figures. 


Although many mills keep rec- 
ords of all supplies given to the op- 
erators, it might surprise the read- 
er to know there are some mills 
where this type of record keeping 
is dispensed with due to the fact 
that on the surface there is appar- 
ently nothing to be gained. The 
thought persists that whether or 
not supplies are checked against 
each individual operator, they are 
going to use so much of this and 
so much of that regardless. This 
train of thought is wrong, as we 
shall try to explain, for checking on 
each operator’s supplies does make 
a big difference in the amount used 
by the time inventory time rolls 
around. 


The idea for this article came on 
a recent visit to a friend who hap- 
pens to be foreman in a certain 
full-fashioned hosiery mill. During 
the conversation, the subject arose 
as to how many needles, points, etc. 
should be consumed by a certain 
number of machines in six months. 
At the request of this particular 
foreman I got out pencil and paper 


By Earl Manning 


and in a few minutes passed on 
some figures to him which were 
my idea of how many of these parts 
he should use in half a year. It so 
happened that the figures present- 
ed were far from what he had ac- 
tually used, about 20 per cent below 
his figures for the last six months 
of 1942, and this necessitated some 
sort of an explanation on his part. 
He first handed me over his inven- 
tory sheet for the last half of 1942 
and the actual figures were as fol- 
lows: 


Needles ____________- 78,000 
Narrowing Points ____ 10,300 
Picot Points _______- 4,500 
Welt Hooks ________- 10,500 


While it is not our desire to state 
the number of machines in this 
particular mill, it can be said that 
it was completely converted to 
making the round heel stocking, 
and one can readily see that the 
number of narrowing points, picot 
points and welt hooks used is far 
out of proportion when compared 
with the total number of needles 
used—and when the number of ma- 
chines was taken into consideration, 
the total of all combined was very 
excessive indeed. The inventory 
sheet for the first six months of 
1943 was next presented; the fig- 
ures were as follows: 


ne 56,000 


Narrowing Points ____ 4,100 
Picot Points _______-_~- 1,800 
Welt Hooks ________~_- 3,600 


There is a vast difference be- 
tween the two sheets, so much so 
that it almost seemed impossible, 
but let us get to the bottom of the 
real reason for this great differ- 
ence in the total amount of parts 
used. 

Every mill owner is well aware 
that help is a very scarce item 
these trying days, and it so hap- 
pened that the foreman in this 
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case had to cut down on his over- 
head, cut it down to a point where 
he lost some of his previous effl- 
ciency. Before he began to lose 
his help, all of these parts had 
been checked against each operator, 
but after the squeeze was on, he 
placed these parts where they were 
convenient for the operators to get 
it—and they most certainly helped 
themselves to their hearts’ con- 
tent. 

At the beginning of 1948 all of 
the operators were informed that 
once again their parts would be 
checked against them, hence the 
difference in the two totals. No 
matter how thin one might have 
his overhead spread, there is al- 
ways some one person who has just 
enough time to take care of the 
knitter’s supplies, and in this case 
it was the re-bar topper. So as not 
to make it too much of a burden, 
certain hours each day should be 
set aside for the operators to get 
their parts; for instance, one hour 
in the morning and one hour in the 
afternoon, with no parts given out 
at any other time unless an opera- 
tor has a smash. In a case of this 
sort, the foreman himself should be 
the one to give out what is needed 
to make everything’ ship-shape 
again. This rule should be strict- 
ly adhered to, or the whole system 
collapses. 

There is no doubt that there are 
some conscientious operators who 
would never waste parts under any 
conditions; but the fact remains 
that many operators will become 
careless, some of them even under 
the strictest of rules. Needles, etc., 
are such little parts that it never 
seems to enter their heads that 
they cost money—either that or 
they just don’t care, forgetting that 
perhaps every part wasted prolongs 
that raise they so ardently think 
they are entitled to. The line of 
least resistance is prevalent in 
many operators, and this includes 
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placing a hundred needles in the 
machine tray, grabbing for one in 
a hurry and knocking three or four 
to the floor, and there never was a 
floor sweeper yet who could knit 
with the needles he swept up. 

In many mills, operators are not 
given any extra parts (needles ex- 
cluded, of course) because it has 
been found that when the average 
operator has extras on hand many 
of these items never get near the 
knitting machine. A case in point 
that was brought to our attention 
some years ago occurred in a mill 
that happened to run out of nar- 
rowing points—and, as is usually 
the case, the machine smashed in 
the narrowing and bent or hooked 
about 300 points. Something had 
to be done, so the bottoms of tool 
boxes and every conceivable nook 
and cranny was searched for some 
of the all-important narrowing 
points. There were ten machines 
of the particular gauge which had 
smashed, and when the search end- 
ed, 2,700 narrowing points once 
more saw the light of day. This in 
itself may not seem so bad, but 
during that week, 400 points had 
been given out. It is obviously ad- 
visable, therefore, to apportion out 
to operators only enough points 
and welt hooks to take care of im- 
mediate needs. The following cases 
will illustrate this point more ful- 
ly, and it does happen, every day 
in the week, when there is no check 
on the amount of supplies given 
out. 





Case Number One 


In this particular mill, it was 
customary to give an operator a full 
package of whatever he needed, 
which in most instances meant a 
hundred points or hooks, depending 
on the brand. It was also the cus- 
tom of this mill to have the op- 
eratives’ work clothes called for at 
the plant each week and laundered 
(the operator paid the bill of 
course), as this was a very con- 
venient method of getting dirty 
clothes cleaned without too much 
trouble. One day the delivery boy 
asked to see the superintendent and 
presented him with several pack- 
ages of needles and points which of 
course were rusty and useless. He 
informed the superintendent that 
while it was not so bad as long as 
these things were in the package, 
it would be appreciated by the 
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laundry management if something 
could be done about the boys who 
persisted in leaving these sharp 
things loose in their pockets, as 
they were causing injuries at the 
laundry. The superintendent found 
out this had been going on for a 
long time, which meant that good 
dollars had been going out of the 
mill via dirty clothes. One can 
hardly blame the clothes, but one 
can and should dispense with a 
system so lax that it permits the 
wasting of items that cost money. 
Needless to say, precautions were 
taken from then on in that mill, 
although it does seem ironic that it 
took the laundry man to bring the 
change about. 


Case Number Two 


This one concerns an operator 
who on occasion used as high as 200 
needles a week, and while this 
could be likely where a machine is 
running bad, a three-month check 
brought to light the fact that the 
operator on the opposite shift used 
but 50 needles per week on the av- 
erage. Naturally, something is def- 
initely amiss in a situation of this 
sort but without records this con- 
dition no doubt would have gone on 
indefinitely. As it happened, it 
seems that the legger who was 
using an excessive number of nee- 
dles had a friend running an iden- 
tical type of machine in another 
mill where there was a small charge 
to the operator for each package 
of needles. After the foreman of 
the guilty operator checked with 
the foreman in the other mill it ap- 
peared that the foreman in the oth- 
er mill had an operator who bought 
very few needles indeed, and had 
more or less brought suspicion 
upon himself that he was geceiving 
needles from a source other than 
his mill. We are intimating noth- 
ing here, leaving the answer up to 
your imagination and feeling quite 
sure it should not have to be 
stretched to the breaking point. 


Case Number Three 


This has to do with a mill where 
the foreman decided to find out just 
how many points were being wast- 
ed. He conceived the idea of in- 
forming his operators that he 
wished to inspect all bad points 
personally, asking them to save all 
extracted points religiously, as 
nothing could be gained by just 





turning in part of the replaced 


points. When the operators re- 
quested new points he took them 
out of the package at random, never 
bothering to take a count, and by 
so doing the operator had not the 
slightest idea as to how many 
points he received—and the op- 
erator is rare indeed who will count 
the points under a condition of this 
kind. The foreman, of course, 
knew exactly how many points he 
gave out over a period of 8 weeks 
because he kept a count of the 
packages he opened. An amazing 
thing happened, amazing because 
he gave out 1,200 points and re- 
ceived 1,391 in return! This proved 
beyond a shadow of a doubt that 
some operators possessed points 
which they had brushed aside, even- 
tually assuming they were bad— 
that old line of least resistance, 
which is so easy to follow. 

About the best system of distrib- 
uting parts ever brought to our at- 
tention is functioning nicely in a 
mill of our acquaintance and is 
practically foolproof. In this par- 
ticular plant they not only keep a 
record but require the operators to 
return worn parts for each new one 
received. At the start, each op- 
erator is given a certain number 
of each of the things he is going 
to need during the day, and he must 
necessarily take care of them care- 
fully henceforth, for if he loses or 
wastes his extras, he must apply 
for more, each application lowering 
his efficiency record—which in 
turn could be an obstacle in his 
way when his turn for a better pay- 
ing job arrives. Operators are al- 
lowed but three applications for 
extra parts each year, the fourth 
meaning an automatic discharge; 
this system is also applied to the 
girls in this mill who are at the 
present time in the majority. It 
works, too. 

This article has not been written 
in a spirit of criticism, but more as 
a reminder that it pays dividends 
to keep records, and where records 
are kept it might be advisable to 
streamline them a bit to plug up 
any loop hole which might exist. As 
was said previously, it might seem 
like too much trouble, but the fact 
remains that over a period of a 
year, where 40 or 50 machines are 
concerned, many dollars can be lost 
for want of a system to check this 
avoidable loss. Needles, etc., rep- 
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complete stocking, perfect from top to toe 
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resent an item worth several cents 
apiece, and if every foreman dis- 
tributed pennies to the operators, 
he most surely would not stand for 


floor, so why permit sundry parts 
to be so treated? Truly, if the 
average sweeper’s broom could but 
talk there would certainly be many 


to the mill owner, that fellow who 
takes the word of his foreman that 
everything is run shipshape, and 
who will deny that he deserves a 





them being scattered about the _ red faces. 


KNITTING 





Moreover, it is not fair 


good captain? 


KINKS 


A Machine Fixer’s Prime Responsibilities 


EDITOR COTTON: 

If 1 were asked, ‘‘What are a circular hosiery ma- 
chine fixer’s prime or two most important responsibili- 
ties?’’, I would without hesitation say: keeping the 
goods as near the specified weight per dozen as pos- 
sible, and keeping the number of new needles required 
per dozen hose knitted to a minimum. Of course a 
fixer has many other responsibilities, but since yarn 
and needles are the most costly items in the knitting 
of hosiery, keeping yarn consumption and needle re- 
placement as low as is practically possible should re- 
ceive first consideration. 

Assuming that the yarn is reasonably even, prop- 
erly wound and free from goose-head knots, and that 
the yarn tensions are correctly adjusted, knitting ho- 
siery with medium texture should be a great help to- 
wards keeping needle breakage at the lowest figure. 
Knitting the fabric too loose when the stitch cams 
are allowed to draw down the needles farther than 
the average as they take the yarn is responsible for 
too many hooks shearing off the needles; the strain 
is too much for the hooks. On the other hand, if the 
fabric is being knitted too tight, and the interlacing 
of the loops is too short, the latches and hooks may 
be bent during casting off of the stitch; and this can 
mar the knitting as much as or more than a needle 
with a broken hook. So then, by adjusting the stitch 
to knit to standard texture, the fixer strikes a happy 
medium and tends to reduce needle consumption. 

If a fixer on medium weight half-hose has ma- 
chines adjusted to produce fabric of the standard 
texture (24 courses per inch) and puts an extra link 
in the pattern chain so as to be sure the foot will be 
plenty long, that means he is knitting 12 courses 
more than is necessary in each sock. A thousand 
dozen socks, or 24,000 single socks each with 12 
courses too many in the foot, would represent quite a 
quantity of yarn that would be practically given away. 
And such a set-up as this would not put the fixer in 
good grace with the management. 

A fixer can step up production and save a small 
amount of yarn by loosening up on the stitch, but this 
would not only make the hosiery sleazy, but would 
make it weigh too light, and the jobber would send 
up a howl to high heaven. As pointed out before, the 
long stitches would put so much extra strain on the 
needles that what was gained in production and yarn 
saving would likely be lost in needle breakage. 

If the stitch is tightened so there are more than 


24 courses to the inch, then the sock will be too small— 
the knitting cycle will be completed before the leg 
and foot are long enough. Tight knitting, besides 
being hard on needles, also makes the fabric inclined 
to be stiff and unyielding; very undesirable for any 
kind of knitwear. 

So, considering everything, the safest way to knit 
hosiery is with the number of courses to the inch 
recommended for the gauge of machine on which the 
hosiery is knitted. Some finishers contend the fixer 
should have the machines knit the grey goods just a 
little loose to allow for shrinkage during the dyeing 
process. Experience proves to my mind that this is 
more theory than fact. While it is true that hosiery 
knitted of certain yarns will draw up slightly when 
it is dyed, the original length can be restored when 
stretched on the boarding forms. Indeed, hosiery 
cannot be boarded properly unless it is snug enough 
on the forms to allow the boarder to stretch the fabric 
just a little. 


Things to Watch 


Some fixers in charge of automatic transfer ma- 
chines—knitting machines equipped with dials for 
knitting hosiery complete with ribbed tops—have 
trouble keeping needle breakage down. In many 
cases the ratio will average one new needle to every 
dozen knitted. This average, of course, includes the 
needles damaged and replaced in case of smashes 
that occur from time to time. The high rate of 
needle replacement just mentioned, which is about 
three times as high as it should be, is not an innate 
fault of the automatic transfer machine, but is due 
almost invariably to faulty setting of the dial to the 
cylinder. 

Setting the dial high on an automatic transfer 
machine has the same effect on the knitted fabric as 
setting the dial high on the ribber machine; it makes 
the fabric loose and sleazy. Consequently, too many 
fixers set the dial as high as they can without the 
machine cutting out or tearing holes in the top, 
thinking that it makes no difference if the ribbed tops 
are sleazy, because they are either beat out before 
dyeing or yanked after boarding. The idea of set- 
ting the dial as high as possible seems to be to in- 
crease produetion, since by loose knitting they are 
able to get the specified length of top with fewer 
courses. However, they fail to realize that the un- 
usually long stitches put undue strain on the needle 
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Every woman knows that only the 


finest ot stockings can help her attain the exciting new loveliness 
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she so. desires. very hosiery manutacturer knows that his tabric 


Can only be as good as the needles will produce. Keep your 
knitting machines young and effective with IT MW Needles 
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“The water that is past cannot make the mill go.’ 

THOMAS DRANXEI 

U until the Victory 1s Won / ... Lhe men and experience back of Reading 

Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines are enlisted for the duration. We 
cannot give you new machines — but we w7// do the next best thing: 
Our engineers will do their utmost to help you keep your present 
equipment at highest efhciency. Let ws tell you about our complete recondi- 


tioning service and what it means in terms of better fabrics and bigger profits. 
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hooks; hence the unreasonable high rate of needle 
consumption. Also, the sleazy tops will not finish 
well, and may cause the hosiery to weigh just a wee 
bit on the light side. The thing to do is to see that 
the dial is trued to the cylinder; then lower it as 
close to the cylinder as is possible to get it with 
reasonable clearance. 

When knitting double-sole work, the re-inforcing 
yarn introduced during the knitting of the sole tends 
to make the stitch tight. To take care of this, a cam 
is provided on the fashioning drum to raise or lower 
the cylinder or stitch cam set, according to the make 
of machine, to loosen the stitch in the sole. The 
cam follower—the medium by which the double-sole 
stitch is regulated—will not require any attention 
for a long time, once it is correctly adjusted by the 
tension screw. Nevertheless, in time sufficient wear 
will take place to affect the texture of the sole which 
in turn may disturb the proper sizing of the hose, 
and even the needle breakage and the weight of the 
goods. When sizing the hosiery, the fixer should 
never fail to notice the double sole and satisfy him- 
self that it is of the proper texture. If he finds 
the sole getting tight or getting too loose, he should 
not leave the machine until he has adjusted the ten- 


sion screw and the stitch is just right again. 

Circular machines designed to produce ladies’ 
hosiery have an irregular shaped disc cam among 
the fashioning drum series to gradually shorten the 
stitch to produce the taper in the stocking leg to fit 
the calf and ankle portion of the limb. This cam is 
in operation only during the knitting of the lower 
calf and ankle, during which time it makes one com- 
plete revolution. This stitch graduating device is 
subject to the same maladjustment due to wear and 
other natural causes as the double-sole cam, and 
what has been said in regard to the double sole cam 
applies to the cam follower of the stitch graduating 
cam. If the ankle is knitted too tightly, the leg will 
be too short, needles may be damaged while knitting 
the tight stitch, and the ankle will not give enough 
to be wearable. On the other hand, if the ankle is 
too large, the leg will be too long on the boarding 
forms, and something should be done about the ad- 
justing screw on the stitch graduating device. Per- 
haps the specified length of ladies’ hosiery is thrown 
off more by improperly adjusted graduating stitch 
cams than by any other one thing. Therefore, it is 
very important to keep it working up to par. 

So summing up, I would say to keep needle con- 
sumption and the weight per dozen within reason- 
able bounds; the automatic transfer fixer making 
double-sole work should set his dial as close to the 
cylinder as is practical, and see that the stitch in the 
sole is not too tight or too loose. The fixer of ma- 
chines making ladies’ hose should adjust the stitch 
regulating screws to knit the welt as loose as pos- 
sible, gradually reducing the stitch to medium 
through the knitting of the shadow welt, and knit 
medium until the stitch graduating device goes into 
action. And, in addition to watching the double sole 
to see if it has enough “zip” to follow the lines of 
the sizing form, the fixer should keep a sharp eye 
on the ankle, and not let it get too tight or too loose. 
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Running a 
Mixed Section 


EDITOR COTTON: 

A few times during the many years I have been 
connected with circular hosiery mills, I have known 
knitting machine fixers to start out on one make of 
machine, and wind up on a different make. But, 
only once in my life have I heard of a fixer trying to 
keep up a mixed section—part of them Banners, and 
part Scott & Williams. And while I will admit that 
it is possible to know two or more different makes 
of machines well enough to keep them running, to 
do the best work and become proficient in the short- 
est possible time, a fixer had better stick to one 
make. Yes, it would be better still to stick to one 
model provided, of course, the particular model was 
not becoming obsolete too rapidly. 

The fixer who thought he could master the details 
of two different makes of machines at the same time 
(I will call him Oscar for convenience), took charge 
of a 50-machine section consisting of 30 Banner 
Split-Foot, and 20 Scott & Williams HH Models. As 
a matter of fact, the 50 machines represented the 
whole knitting outfit of the mill. That was the reason 
why the section was mixed; not enough Banners to 
justify employing a Banner fixer, and the same was 
true with respect to the Scott & Williams. The trou- 
ble started when Oscar found corresponding adjust- 
ments on the two makes of machines reversed. He 
found it difficult to keep the sizes running uniform. 

Oscar was introduced to the hosiery machine in 
the spring of 1916, during the period of transition 
from the revolving cam ring and stationary cylinder 
to the revolving cylinder and stationary cam block. 
He tinkered awhile with the K-G, the forerunner of 
the Scott & Williams Model K, and the first dialless 
model to knit imitation rib tops on a commercial 
scale. At that time the future of the full automatic 
machine did not look so bright, so the student fixer 
turned his attention to the popular hand-transfer 
machine of that day, the Scott & Williams B-5. And 
while he soon acquired a comprehensive knowledge 
of the B-5, it was not long before the fixer realized 
that there was always something new to get ac- 
quainted with if he stayed in the knitting room. 

In the meantime, the Scott & Williams people had 
evolved two new models with dials: the K which 
knitted ladies’ hose complete with inturned welt ri- 
valing the full-fashioned top; and the HH for knit- 
ting half-hose complete with ribbed top. The former 
had practically made obsolete the K-G model—and 
its product, the stocking with the imitation cuff and 
raw-looking top; and the full automatic half-hose 
machine was gradually taking the place of the B-5. 
So, as a matter of expediency, Oscar decided he had 
better get familiar with one of the two new models. 
Since the function of the dial on the K is only for 
the make-up course, the transfer course and the anti- 
runback course—it is not equipped to knit a ribbed 
top as the HH dial is with its hooks and cast-off 
prongs—our friend logically assumed learning the 
mechanism of the K would be simpler. And he went 
in for fixing K’s in a big way. 

After Oscar had posted himself on the refine- 
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ments and attachments of the ladies’ hose machine, 
and this added to his knowledge of the B-5, which 
had many mechanical features in common with the 
K, all went well for a few short years. Outside of 
his routine duties such as oiling, sizing and putting 
in a new needle now and then, there was little to do 
—except walk the floor with a screwdriver and an 
adjustable end wrench in his hip pocket, a pair of 
needle pliers in the leg pocket of his overalls, and 
look wise. Of course, when he wasn’t casting specu- 
lative glances at the looper girls he kept his ears 
alert for mechanical discord that might develop any 
time. But the “march of time” soon disrupted the 
smooth sailing, and Oscar found it necessary to get 
acquainted with a different model as well as a dif- 
ferent make of machine. 

About this time brevity of women’s skirts had 
reached the “high-water mark,” and milady was de- 
manding sheer stockings that fit the limbs like the 
skin. Since hosiery knitted on the spring needle-flat 
bed machine could supply this demand best, the full- 
fashioned machine was rapidly taking the day inso- 
far as ladies’ hosiery was concerned. To be sure, 
there was a limited demand for stockings produced 
on circular machines; the unsophisticated maiden 
could wear circular knitted hose of rayon and silk 
for informal occasions until her immature limbs de- 
veloped to the graceful proportions of those of her 
elder sisters; but the full-fashioned machine was 
making such inroads into the K field that our friend, 
Oscar, thought it best to “pull stakes” and go in 
search of greener fields. 

Nevertheless, the half-hose end of the circular 
division was booming. The HH family of the Scott 
& Williams house, and the split-foot machine of the 
Banner make were coming into their own. Owing to 
labor-saving possibilities of the automatic transfer 
machines, they were overshadowing their sister mod- 
el, the B-5, and attracting the most ambitious fixers. 
Since the split-foot machine produced a sock with 
suture seams along the sides of the foot that resem- 
bled the English style of full-fashioned foot, pro- 
duced it at a fraction of the cost of full-fashioned 
half-hose, and practically as well-fitting, the split-foot 
was invading the half-hose end of the full-fashioned 
division almost as rapidly as the ladies’ hose end of 
the full-fashioned was crowding out the K model. 
So, the logical thing for Oscar to do was take on a 
set of HH machines, or a set of the reputable split- 
foot machines. 

Inasmuch as Oscar had always worked on Scott 
& Williams machines, and had gotten the general 
idea of what the dial was for on the automatics of 
this make, his most logical step was to try his hand 
at fixing HH models; but alas, all the good HH jobs 
were taken! The best he could find was a mixed sec- 
tion of S. & W. and Banner, with the proportion of 
3 to 2 in favor of the latter. He decided to tackle the 
job of keeping up the 50-machine set in which two 
rival machinery manufacturers were represented. 
Fortunately for Oscar, the machinery was just being 
started, and the service men of the two machine 
builders were there to help the fixer get acquainted 
with their respective machines. And while Oscar 
quickly learned to distinguish the mechanical de- 


tails of the two makes of machines and maintain 
them very satisfactorily, he would become confused 
while sizing up until he finally hit upon a system of 
his own. 

It will be remembered the procedure for adjust- 
ing the stitch on these two makes of machines is 
opposite. If it is desired to loosen up, or make the 
stitch longer, on the Scott & Williams models, the cyl- 
inder is raised slightly; on the Banner models the 
cam block is lowered. This means that the stitch 
regulating screw is turned to the right on the for- 
mer machine; to the left on the latter machine, or 
vice versa if the stitch is to be made shorter and 
tighter. This was what crossed Oscar up when he 
went down the line with his screwdriver and sizing 
form; he had been sizing on the cylinder-adjusting 
machine so long that he would instinctively screw 
in to make the fabric looser, or screw out to make 
it tighter. 

This mixed set was arranged in two lines—15 
Banner Split-Foot and 10 Scott & Williams, or 25 
machines to a line. Instead of the two lines of ma- 
chines being driven by a single countershaft, each 
line had its own countershaft which did away with 
crossed belting, and made it possible to tend the 
machines from one work alley. 

Oscar’s first system of routine was to start the 
day “sizing up’. He would start with the S. & W’s, 
and go down the line; taking each machine in turn. 
Then he would come back on the other side of the 
alley, and finish the round on the S. & W’s. He had 
been sizing on the cylinder-adjusting machine so 
long that he had developed a keen sense of touch 
with his wrench and screwdriver. When he found 
the stitch too tight or too loose he could give the 
adjusting screw just the right amount of twist with- 
out giving the matter any thought; it was a sort of 
mechanical instinct with him. Naturally, he had no 
trouble keeping the Scott & Williams machines knit- 
ting the correct texture, but since he went over the 
Banner machines unwittingly with the same habit- 
ual procedure, he made matters worse when he found 
the size off, instead of correcting it. 

Of course, the next morning when he started his 
round of sizing the sleaziness of fabric coming off 
the Banners was discovered, and our friend realized 
his blunder. But the machines had already turned 
off around 80 dozen, and consumed fifty-some pounds 
of expensive yarn. That was “water over the dam”; 
nothing could be done about it—except take steps 
to avoid a repetition of the blunder. Sure, the ho- 
siery could be finished and sold as seconds—possibly 
as irregulars—but knitting machine fixers are paid 
good wages to keep machines knitting first-class 
work as much as possible. This Oscar knew well, so 
he got busy and devised a new system more nearly 
fool-proof. 

His first move was to devise a sort of “land- 
mark” to designate the junction point of the two 
makes of machines, and it proved very effective as a 
means of segregation. The “landmark” consisted of 
two square pieces of zinc—one for each line of ma- 
chines—which he had painted red to catch his eye 
quickly when sizing, and fastened to the frames of 
adjoining machines of each line. Next he made it a 
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and now that Jim’s away 


...he's in quite different surroundings, wearing 








clothes and using equipment completely strange to 


civilian life. Cotton yarn is used in 




















making much of this service gear and 
ESTABUSHED 1883 
apparel—and that's why we now have 
so little for civilian markets. However, 


we're doing our best to assure fair and 


equitable distribution of the available 
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supply. DURENE 2-Ply Mercerized Cotton Yarn » COMETCORD 4-Ply Mercerized Cotton Yarn 
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rule to size the Banners the first thing in the morn- 
ing, and the first thing after dinner size the Scott & 


Two Kinks on the ““kK”’ 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Many fixers on Model K knitting machines have 
no doubt found, during their years spent at this 
trade, how troublesome the medium high splicing 
cam can be at times, and how sensitive it is to ad- 
just. At least. after numerous years at machine fix- 
ing, the writer has found this to be a fact. 

Because of this, numerous ideas were tried, from 
time to time, to make this particular cam “stay put”. 
After much trial and error, the following ideas were 
accepted as being the best to put into effect: 

A larger size, medium-high splicing cam rod was 
used to overcome the bending of the regular rod. 
This new rod can be made out of ordinary drill steel, 
not larger than the diameter of the hole in the cam 
itself. Then a piece of shear lever spring (two coils 
are sufficient) is placed between the collar and the 
end of the lever through which this new rod has to 
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Williams. This system minimized the tendency of 
confusion when adjusting the stitch of each ma- 
chine. 

Another mistake Oscar made for several years 
early in his fixing career was his failure to use the 
lock screw when turning the stitch adjusting screw. 
A glance at the accompanying cut will give you the 
idea. The drawing represents the lower portion of 
the cylinder raising tube of the S. & W. Model K. It 
will be noticed that the cylinder raising tube (6433) 
controls the position of the cylinder in its relation 
to the stitch cam by means of turning the stitch ad- 
justing screw (22631) to the right or left. It will be 
noticed that the adjusting screw passes through a 
bracket fastened to the lower end of the tube. The 
lock screw is on this bracket, and should always be 
tightened after the stitch adjustment is made so 
there will be no chance of the machine vibration 
working the adjusting screw loose. Oscar knew what 
the lock screw was for, of course, but he failed to 
realize its importance. He thought it too much trou- 
ble to loosen it, and then tighten it every time he 
made a stitch adjustment. So he formed the habit of 
leaving it loose, hence his adjustments didn’t always 


stay put. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7470 


go—see accompanying sketch. 

Also the medium splicing cam lever itself is far 
from perfect in operation, there being too much side 
sway due to wear on the shaft and particularly en- 
largement of the hole in this lever which fits the 
shaft. This lost motion is reduced by putting a 
washer on each side of this lever, and a third washer 
(split spring type) between the outer side of the 
lever and the outer washer. Then, lastly, the cotter- 
pin. See accompanying sketch. 

By doing these things, we have been able to sit 
back and as a result have had good selvages, fewer 
hose with skipping across the panel heel and double 
sole, not to mention fewer broken needle butts, plus 
lost time keeping troublesome machines in order. 

All the fixers at our mill make it a habit to keep 


their machines set up this way. 
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Interwoven Plea against OPA under 
Advisement 


One of the first cases attacking the validity of the 
General Maximum Price Regulation reached the Emer- 
gency Court of Appeals in Washington July 30 when 
argument was heard by the court on the motions of the 
Interwoven Stocking Co. The motions were argued for 
the company by its attorney, Eugene W. Leake, and fel] 
into the following five classifications: That the admin- 
istrator failed to consult with industry before issuing 
GMPR as provided in the statue; an application to sub- 
mit additional evidence to amplify the 1942 financial 
report of the firm; application to submit evidence as to 
the effect of the regulation on the industry generally; 
application to include additional evidence as to the ef- 
fect of the regulation on the firm and finally that ap- 
plication to include in the evidence the report of OPA 
accountants made to the administrator after examining 
the books and records of Interwoven. The court took 
the arguments under advisement. 
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Few achievements of the hosiery industry can compare = 
with its swift and timely success In adapting rayon to meet 
the exacting demands of hosiery production. 
lmprovements In Cuprammontium proc. 
ess ravon, for example, have brought about an entirely 
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ters have been qui k to translate the Improvements 





Into snue-fitting, beautiful and durable stockings. 
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Here the quality and uniformity of Torrington 


Needles. with their machine-made. machine-con- 





trolled smoothness of finish, fineness of temper and accu- 

racy of dimensions, are proving to be invaluable. For 
delicate adjustment of machines and careful control 

over knitting techniques must be maintained to achieve 

the best and most economical results. More and more manu- 
facturers are discovering that Vorrinetons are the needles 
they can rely upon to do the high speed pre- 


cision knittine demanded for the new 
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and finer ravon stockings. 
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T MIGHT SEEM strange that a truck 
eee omaelh to make repairs in the field 
should find anything of value in a house- 
hold kitchen mixer. ‘The food mixer is a 
“lady’s man” and so must be trim, light 
in weight, and stout-hearted. That’s 
why food mixer manufacturers prefer 
Torrington Needle Bearings—their 
compact size and ease of lubrication 
give this modern kitchen equipment 
much of its “sex appeal.”’ 

The mobile machine shop, on the 
other hand, is designed for repair work. 
Rugged, hard-driven, it isequipped with 
various kinds of machine tools to do 
just that. But it was the repair and 
servicing of planes, tanks and other 
mechanized equipment ‘knocked out”’ 
in battle that our Armed Forces had in 
mind when they designed the mobile 
machine shop. And the Needle Bearing’s 
adaptability to machine tool design 
looked to Army engineers, as it did to 
the food mixer people, like just their 
dish. As it turned out, there were other 
features on the bill of fare of this un- 
usual anti-friction bearing that any re- 
pair crew in the field would welcome— 


the ability to stand up in the severe 
service a mobile machine shop knows... 


effective lubrication, low coefficient of 





NEEDLE BEARINGS — 
ALL TYPES—ALL SIZES 


NEEDLE BEARINGS TYPE DC 
are compl te, self-con- 
tained units consisting of 
1 full complement of roll 


ers and adrawn, hardened 
outer race. The V omer! the 
dvantages of small siz 





low cost, high capacity 
9 oalie 
and easy installation 


NEEDLE BEARINGS TYPE NCS con- 
sist of a full complement of rollers 
and a relatively heavy hardened 
outer race. They are furnished 
with or without inner races. Needle 
searings Type NCS are adaptable 
to heavier loads than Needle Bear 
ings Type DC. 


NEEDLE ROLLERS TYPE LN 
are roduced in a range Ty 
of types and sizes for 
assembly on the job into ¢ 
2 


low-cost, high-cap icily, 
ring units 
Qur engineering depart- 
ment will | 


size and type for any application 





anti-friction bea 


be giad to advise on the correct 











friction, increased efficiency of opera- 
tion...and. of course, the fact that it 
needs so little attention. 


THE POINT 1S YOUR POSTWAR DESIGNS 
In considering ways to improve your 
own product’s design for postwar, 
there’s more than one useful idea in the 
Needle Bearing. For war work has 
awakened many of your customers to the 
advantages, in performance and cost 
economy, of compact design, savings in 
weight, infrequent lubrication and long 
service life—features which identify the 
Torrington Needle Bearing. Torrington 
engineers will be glad to assist you in 
adapting this new-day bearing to your 
future designs. Catalog No. 115 listing 
sizes, ratings and typical applications 
will prove helpful, also, as preliminary 
information. 

THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Established 1866 * Torrington, Conn. * South Bend 21, Ind. 


Mokers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers 


New York Boston Philadelphia & Oly, 
Detroit Cleveland Seattle 1 “ 
San Francisco Chicago Los Angeles * S 
Toronto London, Englanc Cn 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 
































TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 





Hosiery Shipments Show Sharp Rise Notwithstanding Early 1943 
Curtailment Forecasts—No Nylon for Hosiery During War— 
Underwear Situation Eased by Cotton Yarn Directive for 
Heavyweight Types—Trade Still Fights Hosiery Pricing 
Order—Negotiations for New Contract with Union Full- 


Fashioned Mills 


Philadelphia, August 16, 1943 


ALTHOUGH reports were made by several well-informed factors in 

the hosiery market early this year that severe additional curtail- 
ment was in the wind for full-fashioned hosiery manufacturers, re- 
ports for the first half of the year showed that shipments of all types 
of hosiery in the period registered a gain of more than 5 per cent. 
Women’s full-fashioned showed an increase of 10.6 per cent, while for 
June alone the gain this year was more than 18 per cent over the 
same month in the previous year, indicating that as the year went on 
manufacturers were able to overcome handicaps more than in the 


early months of 1948. 


Underwear output has been more stable, last 


data showing production to be about equal to that of the same month 
in 1942, but Roy A. Cheney, head of the Underwear Institute, declared 
that the industry is facing a severe threat in the manpower situation, 
manufacturers not being able to supply retailers with the usual lines 


of children’s and infants’ fall underwear lines. 


Many heavy underwear 


makers have secured cotton yarn aid from a directive of the WPB. 


Fuall-Fashioned 


During the month retail sales of 
women’s _ full-fashioned been 
smaller in many large consuming cen- 


have 


ters, while reports have been released 
from mill groups’ indicating that 
larger-than expected production has 
been accomplished in such lines. Well- 
informed operators in the market do 
not look upon this as indicating any 
great surplus but they expect with 
cooler weather that consumer dcmiand 


will more than take care of any stock 


increases that have been developing 
during the hot months when many 


women have been painting their legs 
and wearing no stockings. During the 
months reports have come from whole- 
sale centers that many have become 
concerned with accumulations of stocks 
of 100 denier goods and wondering if 
they should continue to add to these 
or begin to hold back. What the con- 
sumer demands is mainly the fine 
denier types of stockings made from 
90 denier rayon yarn that more closely 
approximate the appearance of the for- 
mer silks and nylons. These lines are 
still in light supply due to the wishes 
of the WPB. June shipment data show 
that in lines 
there was a gain that month of almost 
2J per cent compared with the same 
month in the previous year and that 


for the first half-year such shipments 


women’s full-fashioned 


registered u gain of more than 10 per 


cent. Conversion to backrack knitting 
by manufacturers has been a factor in 
helping them to 
relatively 


Inanpower 


the supply situation, 
keep production 
high with the severe 


schedules 
even 
which such plants are 
confronted. Even so, all admit that the 
industry has done an outstanding job 


war. With silk and 


problems with 


during the present 
nylon out of the picture as raw materi 
als, manufacturers 
these handicaps and that of manpower 
to a Most feel 
that there is little to be done just now 
in combating the leg-painting idea but 


have overcome 


very tna rked degree. 


they add that this will taper off sharp 
ly with the advent of cold weather. At 
the turn of the vear it is 
that full-fashioned hose production was 


estimate! 


down to about a 00 per cent basis, Now 


it is about 60 per cent and expanding 


Half-Hose 
Makers of 
able to meet the large current demands 
being made upon them and at the same 
time their held 
down by the manpower situation. This 


men’s half-hose are un- 


production is being 
has reached such a stage that numer- 
ous knitters are reported to have re- 
turned to the old finish of sewed toes 
labor 
they 


getting 


shortage. Retailers 
are having much 


due to the 
also state that 
adequate ship 


more trouble 


ments of the men’s numbers from man- 
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ufacturers than they are women’s full 
this 
the tightest on the hose 


fashioned which early year Wus 


expected to be 


¢ 


list. Notwithstanding the shortage o 
help and other war handicaps, ship 
ments of these lines in June of this 


vear showed a gain of almost 50 pe 


while the same for the first ha 
almost 14 per 


cent 
of this 


year were up 


cent compared with the 


respective pe 
riods in the preceding year. The half 


¢ 


hose end of the industry has in fact 


been one of the most active of the en- 
tire hose field during the present year 
and there is nothing to indicate a let- 
down now ulthough there may be some 
what smaller amounts taken from now 
on for the armed forces. 


Seamless 


Buvers report that they are limited 
in the amounts of seamless rayon wom 
that jobbers and 


allow Women’s 


several 
them. 


en's lines 


knitters will 
and misses’ anklets are affected in the 
same way with demand larger than the 
supply. In order to 


immediate over 


come worker shortages manufacturers 
also reverting in in- 
Some 


of these lines are 


stances back to the sewed toe. 


knitters are reported to be less in 


clined to take new business in the 
coarser and cheaper styles such as 
°’60-needle aithough being willing to 


take orders in the better qualities, in 


dicating that their profit margins are 
slightly better on the 


[during the tirst six 


higher-priced 


lines. months of 


this year shipments of women’s seam 


dropped off 11 per cent and in 
15.5 per cent compared 


less 
June they fell 
with 1942. It is 


lines have nat 


apparent that women’s 


been moving 


seamless 


rapidly. 


Underwear 


The turn that the war in Europe has 
taken in the last few weeks has caused 


underwear manufacturers to re-ap 
praise their position. They now feel 


that 
from the military, these definitely are 
on the 
Army 


present 


while orders are large at 


way down. For example, the 


heretofore has been buying in 
quantities that them a 


stock and at the same time clothe the 


Live 


would 


larger number joining the armed 


forces. With these totals becoming sta 
bilized there is no longer need for the 
Army to keep this up so that only re 
placements will be bought from now on 
this smabler quantities 


and means 
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FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by CoTTON’S market correspondent) 
Philadelphia, August 16, 1943 

THERE PROBABLY was no previous period in its history when the 

textile industry was so susceptible to developments outside itself 
than now. This was brought home during the last month not only to 
textiles but to business in the United States in general when world- 
shaking events took place in Europe, causing most in and out of the 
industry to forecast that the European end of the present world war 
would terminate at a much earlier date than had been expected only a 
month previous. The quickest to respond was the stock market to- 
gether with most commodities, and the action of all showed that a 
termination of that part of the present conflict would impose problems 
of great magnitude upon management and labor. 

So far as textiles go, the implications are that in the near future 
military demand is apt to be smaller and that more will become avail- 
able to manufacturers of civilian lines. This condition is not here 
and may not come for several months but many agree that by October 
military interest will have subsided to such an extent that manufac- 
turers now unable to obtain certain raw materials, such as cotton 
yarns for civilian items, will be getting some poundage. This does 
not mean the end of a sellers’ market but rather less military buying. 

After the war is over there will be a relatively short period of dis- 
location and in it there may be lower commodity prices followed by 
a minor drop in prices of manufactured lines. This period of con- 
verting back to civilian lines will be less painful the more gradually 
it can be accomplished. For example, if the war would end with 
Germany and continue with Japan this would be a possibility. But if 
both ends were to end much sooner than expected, the perioa of dislo- 
cation would be more severe and prolonged. 

But in any event, after a relatively short such lull, there will come 
about a period of great activity to supply civilians not only in the 
United States but all over the world and commodities and goods will 
then be under greater pressure, or at least as great, to advance than 
at present. Savings will be exceptionally large in the hands of con- 
sumers in this country and England while other countries will receive 
financial assistance to help them buy our goods, including clothing and 
textiles. 

Manufacturers will be in a better position then to expand volume 
than now, many of them having learned valuable lessons in making 
war goods, which will stand them in good stead while making civilian 
goods. This means that not only will consumers have a large amount 
of money to spend but that gfextile and other manufacturers will have 
a more comprehensive line of merchandise to sell them both of which 
mean record sales. Price controls are apt to remain in force so that 
with this large volume costs will be kept from getting too high, and 
profits will be possible and probably larger than now if excess war 
taxes are reduced, as many now predict. Events of the last month 
plainly show that manufacturers should be studying post-war problems 
now if they do not want to be caught napping at the end of the war. 
Peace will bring vital problems as well as the war, placing a greater 
premium on efficiency than now. 








‘This does not mean that in the latter even with the same month in 1942. 
months of this year underwear manu-_ being 2,661,076 dozens last May com- 


facturers will be less active but rather 
that a much larger percentage of their 
goods will be available for the civil- 
inn trade than has been possible since 
the war began and the trend in that 
direction is apt to continue. 

One of the outstanding developments 
in the underwear field was the direc- 
tive giving makers of heavy type gar- 
ments a definite supply of tarded knit- 
ting yarn. Knitters say this program 
is working out very well and that the 
consumers of the nation will through 
it obtain adequate supplies of the 
wanted merchandise although numer- 
ous knitters assert the Government 
took this action at a very late date. A 
serious obstacle to full production is 
the manpower problem of such mills 
and most knitters are powerless when 
they see their help leaving to take 
higher-paying jobs making airplanes or 
some other military item. Data for 
May show that production was about 
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pared with 2,684,975 in the same peri- 
od a year previous while stocks held 
at the end of that month this year to- 
taled 2,496,528 dozens compared with 
3,728,017 in the same 1942 month; or- 
ders on hand increased to 10,112,840 
dozens at the end of this May com- 
pared with a year previous of 9,227,622 
dozens. Numerous mills are about com- 
pleting Army lightweight undershirt 
orders and are anxious to know if 
these will be followed by new ones 
from the same buyer. 


Hosiery Ceiling Order 
Due for Revision 


The hosiery trade feels that in the 
near future serious consideration will 
be given to revision of hosiery price 
order MPR 339. Fourteen manufactur- 


ers of branded hosiery recently filed a 


petition against this price order, ar- 
suing principally that it does not pro- 
vide ample provision for a price differ- 


ential in favor of branded hosiery, nec- 
essary to assure continuance of the 
extra quality of such hosiery and to 
provide for the higher costs of distrib- 
uting such products. It expects that as 
soon as Chester C. Bowles, the new 
general manager of OPA, has been in 
the position for a short time that a 
revision of this important pricing 
schedule will be made. During hear- 
ings before the Boren committee of the 
llouse on this hosiery order, manufac- 
turers continually made the point that 
hosiery pricing could be made more 
practical under the apparel section, 
of which hosiery is a part. 

Manufacturers also pointed out that 
the order was unfair because it in 
volved an economic philosophy which 
they feared would lessen or curtail 
production of branded consumer goods. 
Reports now indicate that the branded 
manufacturers who asserted several 
weeks ago they would not distribute 
stocks of hosiery under the pricing 
rules of MPR 339 changed their minds 
and are now distributing the hosiery. 
Testimony submitted to the Boren com- 
mittee was to the effect that such man- 
ufacturers would have to take losses 
under these ceiling prices. According 
to OPA sources, the elimination of ho- 
siery grading, recently approved, with 
an order curtailing the use of Grade B 
on hosiery, will enable manufacturers 
of lower quality hosiery to make an 
extra profit. It was felt that lower 
quality manufacturers could make a 
bigger profit on low priced merchan- 
dise. Most feel however this change 
also will provide a benefit to manufuc- 
turers of branded hose. 


Experiments with New 
Elastic Yarns Started 

The War Production Board recentty 
designated seven producers of men’s 
and children’s hosiery to experiment 
with elastic yarn made of synthetic 
rubber. This development created an 
unusual reaction in the trade, and in 
many cases was not welcomed by 
either buyers or sellers. Many feel that 
the resumption of knitting with elas 
tic yarn on a restricted basis would 
create distribution problems such as 
were apparent in the hosiery field when 
nylon hosiery first made its appear- 
ance. Names of the seven hosiery mills 
experimenting with the synthetic elas- 
tic yarn have not been announced by 
the WPB but it is believed the mill 
men will have such a limited quantity 
of this yarn that only a few of their 
customers will receive shipments of 
this experimental type hosiery. There 
is no question in the trade about the 
feasibility of a synthetic rubber sup- 
planting the natural product in elastic 
varn. But it is felt that as long as the 
war continues the prospect of any siz- 
able quantities being allocated to cl- 
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vilian use is regarded as so question- 
able, that many mill men would pre- 
fer to forego it altogether for the pres- 
ent. 

Elastic yarns were withdrawn for 
use in hosiery a year ago and the in- 
dustry altered the construction of tops 
of slack socks and anklets to provide a 
product that would fit fairly snugly 
about the ankle. At present only odds 
and ends of elastic top numbers are to 
be found on retail counters but distrib- 


utors say this has had no major 
change on their volume, there being 


only a minor change in the total num- 
ber of anklets shipped during the first 
six months of this year compared with 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
[Interest in “Neoprene,” du Pont’s syn- 
thetie rubber, and in “Vinyon” elastic 
yarn made by the American 
Corp., remains high among knitters in 


Viscose 


hoth the hosiery and underwear fields. 
the latter product is known to be 
made with an elongation ranging from 
150 to 400 per original 
length. 


WPB Gives Underwear 
Mills Yarns for Fall 


The War Production Board recently 
took steps to assure an adequate sup- 
ply of yarns for the manufacture of 
knit underwear for winter use. In &a 
directive mailed to all carded knitting 
yarn producers, WIPB ordered that 
specified percentiges of yarn output 
suitable for knit underwear be allocat- 
ed for underwear manufacturers dur- 
ing the nine-week period beginning 
August 1, the manufacture of 
winter’s under 
correct 


cent of the 


when 
next lines 
The directive is intended to 
serious shortages in the supply of card 
ed knitting yarn for the manufacture 
of men’s and winter-weight 
as well as infants’ and children’s knit 
underwear. Yarns covered by the di- 
rective include the entire range of 
earded knitting yarns in sizes particu- 
larly suited for the production of Knit 
Spinners are required by 


gets way. 


women's 


underwear. 
the order to deliver to concerns named 
in the directive specific percentages of 
their total production of particular 
yarns (based on output from January 
| to March 381) in nine approximately 
equal quantities beginning August 1. 
The possibility of continuing the 
plan beyond the initial nine-week pe- 
riod in order to maintain an uninter- 
rupted flow of yarn to the industry was 
also discussed at the meeting, together 
with the proposal to bring other types 
of underwear under the program, but 
no definite orders on the latter points 
have been forthcoming. Actual work- 
ing of the directives has been satisfac- 
tory to the trade since August 1 al- 
though there are a few uncertainties 
in its actual practice that remain to 


be worked out. A number of medium 
sized and smaller manufacturers said 
that if it had not been for the direc- 
tives they certainly would not have 
been able to obtain nearly enough yarn 
for their fall lines. A number of the 
larger knitters felt that they 
have received about the same pounduage 
as they will receive under the direc- 
tives but even in their cases they filed 


would 


their applications under the regula- 
tion. 
Roy A. Cheney, president of the Un 


derwear Institute, in commenting on 
the directives, said there is a distinct 
and definite shortage in yarns of all 
kinds. Notwithstanding _ this, Mr. 
(‘heney said, the industry is hopeful 
that it will be able to deliver to dis- 
tributors sufficient heavyweight un- 
derwear to take care of the needs of 
the consumer. He added that the mills 
are working night and day insofar as 
the current supply of employees will 
permit, to take care of consumer needs, 
and have done an almost unique job 
in giving to the Government what it 
wanted just when such production was 
most needed. Manpower shortages re- 
sulting in the cutting of production 
and increase in cost constitute a very 
serious factor in the threatened short- 
opinion. “The 


age in Mr. Cheney’s 


manpower situation is alarming and 
will become increasingly worse. Men 
must go into the armed services and 


their places will be taken by women. 
Women employees naturally will grav- 
itate towards higher-paid jobs, but un- 
der the ruling of the War Labor Board 
not permitted to our 


we ure raise 


wages.” he said. 


Contract Negotiations with 
Union Full-Fashioned Mills 


several meetings have held 
during the month by representatives of 
the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufac- 
turers of America, Inc., and the Na- 
tional Executive Board of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Workers 
relative to the adjustment of differ- 
ences concerning a new two-year con 
tract covering wages and working con- 


been 


Hosiery 


ditions in such plants. At the same 
time conferences have been held in 
Reading between the Keystone Ho- 
siery Manufacturers Association and 
the union relative to a new contract 
for those operators. The negotiating 
committee for the manufacturer fol- 
lows: 


George F. Lang, president of the associa- 
tion; F. B. Maclver of the Phoenix Hosiery 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.: C. V. Williams, Fed 
eral Knitting Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Paul W. 
Baker, Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee: 
John S. Fisher, Best Made Hosiery Co., 
Quakertown, Pa.; Jacob Mueller, Real Silk 
Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, Ind.; Henry J. 
Herbst. General Hosiery Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; Frank Riesenberger, Van Raalte Co., 
New York; Benjamin Jacobs, Minisak Mills, 
Philadelphia; Thomas Robeson, Wayne Knit 
ting Mills, Fort Wayne; Herman L. Miller, 
Bethayres Knitting Mills, Bethayes, Pa.: 
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rt kk. Seelaus, Concordia Silk Hosiery Co., 
Philadelphia; F. Elwood Struve, Apex Ho- 
slery Co., Philadelphia: Samuel Rubin, 
Gotham Hosiery Co., New York; and Lau 
rence Mayer, Rollins Hosiery Mills, Iowa. 
The next meeting of the Full-Fash- 
isned Llosiery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, Ine., with the tuke 
place soon and most in the trade be- 
lieve that the relatively minor differ- 
ences between the two groups will be 
adjusted and a new contract 
oped before the end of the month. 


union will 


devel- 


New Nylon Styles 
Seen After War 


“engi- 
will be important after 
according to Gerald DeWitt 
Mallory, in of the fabric re- 
search section of Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio. “Actually, 
term 


Stockings fashioned from 
neered fabric” 
the war. 


charge 


engineered fabric is a technical 
war industries use to identify various 
new types of nylon and other fibers 
developed for special use. These 
fibers 
commodities and not the least of these 


nev 
will be available for peacetime 
will be stockings and fabric for tires” 
Mr. Mallory said that there has bee: 
a large expansion in nylon production 
during the of the larg: 
number of war uses to this fi 
ber has been put so that he predicted 
there is going to be a great increase in 


war because 


which 


the amount of it available for hosiery. 
wearing apparel and many other pur- 
poses after the war. 

Manufacturers of 
misses’ underwear and babies’ panties 
yardage of 


women’s and 


are to receive a certain 
nylon goods for the resumption of civil- 
ian goods manufacture. Moving to 
channel all available textile materials 
not required by the armed forces into 
civilian production, the Office of Civil- 
notifying 


cloth 


ian Requirements has been 


mills holding nylon parachute 


rejects that pieces measuring 30 yards 
or less may be distributed for use in 


making the above lines of underwear. 


Sales of the material will be placed 
under specifie ceilings by the OPA. 
The nylon parachute cloth rejects of 


this type amount to approximately one- 
half of the 1,000,000 vards of cloth re- 
jected by the Army and now in mill 
inventories. WPB officials familiar 
with the situation predict that 
will be no released for 


here 
nylon yarn 
use to hosiery manufacturers 


This may not have 


civilian 
in the near future. 
to wait to the end of the war but it 
does not appear to be in prospect this 


vear at least. 


Underwear Output 
Must Be Increased 


The Office of Civilian Requirements 
is aware of the particularly acute situ- 
threatened shortage of 
for this fall and 
Roy A. Cheney, 


ation in the 
civilian underwear 


winter, according to 
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president of the Underwear Institute, 
who reported on a meeting held in 
Washington. It was said that Arthur 
D. Whiteside, head of the OCR, had 
stated in a speech before the meeting 
that a real emergency exists and this 
would be the most critical winter of 
the war so that underwear manufac- 
turers must produce at their maximum 
capacity. Mr. Cheney also indicated 
that the WPB plans to work out a fur- 
ther allocation of yarn to underwear 
manufacturers for a second period, 
probably covering the period of Oc- 
tober, November and December, but 
this is still in a formative stage. 


WPB Freezes Spinners 
on Counts of July 3 


Approximately 400 cotton yarn spin- 
ners were affected by an order issued 
by the War Production Board late in 
July, freezing the production of cotton 
sales yarn to the counts on which the 
spindles were operating July 3. The 
purpose of the order, according to 
WPB, was to stabilize cotton sales 
yarn output temporarily, pending a re- 
view of the poundage being produced 
in each yarn group. It is also intended 
to decide whether a shifting of cotton 
yarn spindles to other yarn counts 
would be in line with general war re- 
quirements. It was also emphasized 
that the action does not mean a per- 
manent freeze of spindles on the yarn 
counts they were making on that date. 
It was accomplished by an amendment 
to Order L-99. 


Hosiery Shipments 
Show Good Gains 


The first half of 1943 showed total 
shipments of all types of hosiery ex- 
ceeding shipments of the first half of 
1942 by 5.3 per cent. The increases 
for this period took place principally 
in women’s full-fashioned stockings, 
men’s half-hose and bundle goods. The 
latter two increases are due to war 
demand and high employment in war 
industries. Shipments of children’s 
and infants’ goods during this period 
were about 30 per cent below the ship- 
ments for the first half of 1942. This 
was due principally to difficulties in 
securing needed yarns, loss of skilled 
labor and inadequacy of the prices of 
March 1942 at which such products are 
still frozen. The resulting shortage of 
children’s and infants’ goods is now 
receiving the attention of the WPB in 
Washington and it is probable that 
steps to correct it will shortly be taken. 

Shipments of all types of hosiery for 
the first six months totalled slightly 
more than 79,000,000 dozen pair com- 
pared with slightly more than 75,000.- 
000 dozen pair in the same period in 
the previous year; women’s full-fash- 
ioned registered a gain of 10.6 per cent 
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and in June 1943 shipments of these 


goods increased almost 29 per cent, 
indicating that the women’s full-fash- 
ioned mills are overcoming to a large 
extent their manpower and other pro- 
duction handicaps to a large degree. 
One of the reasons for this expansion 
is that these mills have made machine 
changes such as wider use of back- 
rack. In contrast to the gain in wom- 
en’s full-fashioned, shipments of wom- 
en’s seamless during the first half -of 
1943 were off 11 per cent and during 
June 1943 such shipments declined 
more than 15 per cent. One of the 
bright spots in the production picture 
is men’s half-hose, including slacks, 
which registered a half year gain of 
almost 14 per cent and in June 1943 
the gain in shipments of this type goods 
was almost 30 per cent. 


Gains in Full-Fashioned 
Output Belie Forecasts 
Notwithstanding manpower losses, 
the full-fashioned hosiery industry has 
increased its output this year by long- 
er hours of operation and more ex- 
pert handling of rayon yarn, to an ex- 
tent likely to contradict late 1942 fore- 
easts of a decline this year to less than 
30,000,000 dozen pairs from the 1942 
total of slightly over 35,000,000 dozen 
pairs. The definite prospect now is 
that production this year will exceed 
last year’s by 10 per cent or more. Fore- 
casts of lower output were based main- 
ly on the belief that the War Produc- 
tion Board would find it necessary to 
reduce the hosiery trade rayon yarn 
allocation as the war progressed. Also 
it was feared that labor losses would 
be more acute than has yet been the 
case although there has been a fairly 
heavy loss in this respect in the ab- 
sence of a War Manpower Commission 
designation of the industry as an es- 
sential activity. Conversion to back- 
rack knitting has helped to keep pro- 
duction up despite labor losses. 


Davis to License Mills 
under Elastic-Top Patents 
Following the announcement that 
the War Production Board has select- 
ed seven unidentified manufacturers of 
half-hose and children’s hosiery to ex- 
periment with small quantities of syn- 
thetic elastic yarn, Robert E. Davis, 
president of W. B. Davis & Son, dis- 
closed that he was planning to license 
manufacturers of infants’, children’s 
and women’s hosiery to operate under 
his two patents at a nominal rate of 
royalty, once elastic thread is again 
available to the textile industry. Up 
to March 1942 when elastic yarn was 
taken from the industry and diverted 
exclusively to Government use, Inter- 
woven Stocking Co. with exclusive half- 
hose rights under the patents, had 
manufactured more than 50,000,000 





pxaiirs of socks under the trade mark 


“Nu Top”. 
Foresee Shortage in 
Infants’ Outerwear 


The National Knitted Outerwear As 
reports that a survey indi 


sociation y 
wear concerns 


cates 
foresee a shortage of knitted garments 
by the end of the present year. ‘The 
trade finds there are two reasons for 
this. The first is that there has been 
a tremendous increase in demand for 
baby items as a result of the increased 
birth The second is most in- 
fants’ wear producers are running far 
below their production rates for pre- 
vious years. There is a tremendous 
demand for infants’ wear, distributors 


many infants’ 


“ate. 


report, and the majority of these con- 
cerns are meeting the situation by the 
use of an allotment system based on 
the amount of merchandise actually 
shipped to the customer in the same 
period last year. Most retailers have 
been trying to buy double what was 
bought last year. 


Foot Socks Now 
in Volume Class 


Foot socks to supplant stockings for 
summer wear are estimated by whole- 
salers and retailers to represent a vol- 
ume to date of at least ten times that 
of last year. They include cotton and 
rayon and combinations of the two as 
well as part wool numbers, the range 
retailing from 18 cents to 50 cents a 
pair. At the beginning of the summer 
it was difficult to fill the orders from 
department stores, chains, specialty 
shops and even drug stores. At present 
So Many producers are turning out this 
type that practically all de- 
mands are now being satisfied. Retail 
ers feature them as “stocking savers”, 
and “foot protectors”. The point has 
also been stressed that they prevent 
deterioration of shoe linings and are a 
natural complement of bare legs. The 
most popular are goods wholesaling at 
$1.50 per dozen. 


goods 


Kayser Buying 
Nazareth (Pa.) Concern 


Announcement was made early this 
month by officials of the Nazareth 
Waist Co., a children’s underwear firm 
at Nazareth, Pa., that Julius Kayser 
Co. was negotiating for its purchase. 
According to the statement, it is the 
intention of the Kayser organization 
to run the plant as a separate unit so 
that the trademark “Nazareth” will 
be maintained and the custom and op- 
eration of the plant will continue un- 
changed. The statement concluded 
that the management and supervision 
will in no way affect the employees. 
Founded in 1886, the Nazareth concern 
has been a leader in its field. 
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. Fier THINGS 
Ce OME FIRST" 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVE! 





LT, IDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


; edie 
chonget 


Seki! REE eA Sc! Sw 


: dowd ira entail spots and seconds. 
One-piece frame increases rigidity. 
_ FIDELITY Universal Ribber operates 
% with less noise, vibration, attention. 
|. .Weite for detailed information ond data. 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 
3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Your Unele Sam has right of way insofar 
\ getc™ as our facilities are concerned. His re- 
ss S$ | : va 
eLe , quirements and his orders come FIRST, 

and we are proud to serve our country. 


—. At the same time, we regret that it may 


vit Le : SB (be be necessary to ask our customers — 


users of Brinton Knitting Machines — 


PROPER FINISHING is a rayon requisite in spite of the 7 P 
need for speed in wartime production. Laurel Rayon to wait, until we can care 
Oils actually save production time. Laboratory and mill : 
tested, they offset rayon weaknesses by improving lubri- 
cation, effecting gain in resiliency with resultant longer 
wear and better fit. 

Laurel Rayon Oijils and Finishes are available for 
immediate delivery. Our Laboratory stands ready to 
cooperate with you on special purpose compounds. Send 
for trial order today. 


Throw your scrap inte the fight ! 


for their needs. 


BRINTON 








SOAPS OILS /7 FINISHES Cincudar Knitting Machines 
WM SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., INC. $700 KENSINGTON AVE. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








WAM. H. BERTOLET’S SONS ESTABLISHED 1909 





TIOGA, THOMPSON & ALMOND STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
WAREHOUSES: PATERSON, N. J., CHATTANOOGA, TENN., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 
Ss SIE 
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TRENDS—YARN MARKETS 


Outlook Is for More Cotton Yarn for Civilian Trade Later This 
Year—WPB Directives Tighten Yarn Situation for Many 
Consumers—Rayon Yarns in Very Active Demand—Worsted 
Knitting Yarn Supply Cut by Manpower Situation 





Philadelphia, August 16, 1943 


THERE HAS been a lull in new business placed by the Army for tex- 

tiles. This means that shortly manufacturers and spinners will 
be turning out somewhat smaller amounts of goods for the armed 
forces and in turn more for the civilian trade which has been starving 


for sales yarns for many months. 


In the same direction there may be 


an improvement in the situation for the ordinary consumer of sales 
cotton yarns when the directives recently issued by the War Produc- 
tion Board and covering camouflage cloth, binder twine and carded 
knitting yarns for civilian heavyweight underwear terminate. When 
these are out of the way the average consumer will certainly get more 
cotton yarn. In rayon and worsted counts the situation still is bad 
for the civilian trade with demand far larger than can be supplied 
except in the full-fashioned hose trade. Here larger production totals 
have come largely because of the fair allotment which WPB granted 
such mills when silk and nylon were taken away by the war. Worsted 
knitting yarn production is being curtailed by spinners’ manpower 
situation so that demand is several times the supply even with a letup 
in new demand by the armed forces. 


Cotton Yarns 


While the sales cotton yarns supply 
situation remains extremely tight, es- 
pecially for manufacturers of civilian 
goods, there are indications that by 
the latter part of this year much less 
yarn will be delivered to plants work- 
ing on military lines so this will per- 
mit spinners to ship a larger portion 
of their output to civilian customers. 
During recent weeks the Army Quar- 
termaster Corps has been cutting down 
on its buying and in addition has is- 
sued cancellations on several outstand- 
ing contracts among which was one 
covering a large quantity of tan mer- 
cerized socks which had been ordered 
last April. In addition to this, the 
Army has recently deferred deliveries 
on a number of woolen and worsted 
fabrics into the first half of the com- 
ing year but at the time this was done 
it was stated that so far as could be 
seen there would be no general cancel- 
lation of cotton goods items except 
where the demands of our fighting 
forces warranted this. 

It is believed that the cancellation 
of the mercerized socks was due in 
part to previous large purchases of 
this item as well as reports from the 
fighting fronts that these socks had 
not been holding up well in combat and 
that some changes in specifications 
were in order. The whole picture so 
far as the military is concerned points 
to a smaller demand for cotton yarn 
as the Army has been able to build up 
stocks of goods so that from now on 
its main job will be to keep these 
stocks at the wanted level. In addi- 
tion to this factor operating in favor 
of larger civilian supplies, there are a 
number of directives covering cotton 
yarns recently issued by the War Pro- 
duction Board such as on camouflage 
cloth, binder twine and one on civilian 
heavyweight underwear, which prob- 
ably will be filled during the fall 
months leaving this yarn then avail- 
able for civilian products. In another 
trade, namely that of cotton duck for 
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the military, there are also signs that 
buying has reached its peak and that 
a tapering off may be sharp in the com- 
ing months. 

The directives mentioned have been 
taking a large poundage from sales 
spinners in recent weeks, that cover- 
ing camouflage cloth taking an excep- 
tionally large poundage with no defi- 
nite termination date set in the order, 
while in the binder twine order a 
heavy poundage has been delivered 
weekly by certain spinners who in 
many instances have been unable to 
supply their civilian customers with 
any yarn whatever. Under the under- 
wear directive spinners have been or- 
dered to ship certain knitters definite 
quantities weekly for a nine-week pe- 
riod with the total poundage involved 
being more than _ 9,000,000 pounds. 
These directives have not only upset 
the situation for other consumers of 
these yarns but have caused confusion 
among spinners themselves as_ to 
whether the directive took precedent 
over the other high priority orders on 
their books with the understanding 
now being fairly general that spinners 
should ship on the directives in pref- 
erence to their other orders irrespec- 
tive of the rating which these enjoy. 

Although there is a larger demand 
for sales cotton yarn than can be filled, 
production of spinners in recent weeks 
has been tapering off, with the July 
volume suffering particularly because 
of the large number of instances where 
employees in such plants took their 
annual vacation of one week. There 
has also been a curtailment of pro- 
duction because of mounting absentee- 
ism which is attributed in large part 
to the hot weather. Numerous spin- 
ners and yarn merchants here say that 
billings are off about 20 per cent com- 
pared with their peak of 1942 which 
is attributed largely to the manpower 
problem. Numerous sales spinners re- 
port that they are barely able to main- 
tain forces sufficient to run two shifts 
whereas they formerly operated three 
and at present demand for their prod- 


uct is large enough to justify all-ou' 
production. 


Rayon Yarn 


Deliveries of rayon yarn to mills 
during July showed no great chang 
from the previous month although a 
few producers reported that their ship 
ments were somewhat larger due to 
the fact that export yarns moved at a 
better rate. There has been an expan 
sion of demand from the military for 
rayon yarn so that it is believed there 
will be less available for civilian goods 
during the last three months of the 
year. This is not expected to result in 
any great change in the quantities go 
ing to manufacturers of hosiery but it 
is expected to result in the elimination 
of additional cloth constructions from 
the market. Rayon yarns are used in a 
number of different fabrics for mili- 
tary clothing while higher strength 
viscose yarns are being widely used in 
making cargo and fragmentation bomb 
parachutes, and aerial tow targets. 

Considerable rayon is also being 
used in bullet-sealing gasoline tanks 
and American troops in action have 
been supplied with equipment, ammuni 
tion and food dropped to them by ray- 
on parachutes. Shipments of rayon fila- 
ment yarn to domestic consumers in 
July totalled 39,700,000 pounds com- 
pared with 39,900,000 in July 1942, 
while for the seven months to July 31, 
1943, shipments totalled 282,200,000 
pounds as compared with 271,300,000 
pounds in the corresponding period 
last year. Stocks of rayon filament 
yarn in the hands of producers totalled 
6,100,000 pounds on July 31, 1943, com- 
pared with 6,500,000 pounds held a 
year previous. Production of rayon 
yarn and staple fiber by American mills 
mills during the first half of 19438 
amounted to 323,800,000 pounds, the 
largest total in the history of the rayon 
industry and comparing with produc- 
tion of 321,500,000 pounds reported for 
the second half of 1942. 


Worsted Yarn 


Production of worsted knitting yarns 
during the first seven months of this 
year registered a gain of 18 per cent 
compared with the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1942 and during the same pe- 
riod production of all yarns, weaving 
and knitting, showed a gain of ap- 
proximately 12 per cent. Even with this 
gain in knitting yarn production, knit- 
ters are unable to obtain nearly the 
quantities of this type yarn wanted 
and there are reports in the trade that 
the WPB may have to step in so that 
sufficient goods of the outerwear type 
may be available for infants and chil- 
dren during the coming winter months. 
In this section there are several sales 
yarn spinners that are barely able to 
maintain operations on a_ one-shift 
basis because of the serious manpower 
problem. These spinners report that 
they have orders enough to justify 
three shifts a day but due to the com- 
petition of the war industries where 
higher wages are paid they are un- 
able to keep enough workers in many 
cases for even one shift. 
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...inmilady's hosiery too 


Despite necessary war-time restrictions, Scholler 
Research has made, and is continuing to make 
great progress in the processing of Fibres and 
Fabrics « - ~ The Dura Beau Finishes today 
are imparting to hosiery, to a greater extent 
than ever before: Sheerness, Lower Lustre, 
Softer Hand, Shape Retention, Water and Spot 
Repellency, Snag and Run Resistance, plus 
Exquisite beauty and miles more wear. 


FINISHES 


4. and Canada 


SCHOLLER BROS., INC. 


Manufacturers of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes 
Collins & Westmoreland Sts., Phila. 34, Pa. - St. Catharines, 
Ontario, Canada 


Reg. in U.S. 





ELLIOTT SERVICE CO. HOW To 


|| TRAIN WORKERS | 





offers 
7 PRACTICAL MANUALS By _ QUICKLY 
by Yaa Rae 


. + > o 


Glenn Gardiner 


How to Cut Waste 











How to Correct Workers 
How to Handle Grievances RS a Me 
How to Get Out More Work 


Qualities of a Good Boss 


1. 
2. 
3. fetke 
4. 

S. 

6. How to Train Workers Quickly 


7 How to Create Job Satisfaction 


LIMITED 
EDITION 


Price for Set of 7 Manvals—$2.65 


Write for special low prices for 


any or all manuals in quantity 





ELLIOTT SERVICE CO., 219 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


CAPRBOMATI 









INFRA-RED 
RADIANT HEAT GENERATORS 


For All Types of 
DRYING, CURING, SINGEING, SHRINKING 


® Automatic operation ... for maximum efficiency 


® Controlled temperatures ... for uniform drying 
@® Economies in manpower and fuel .. . for lowered 
costs 


Assure ACE DRYING PERFORMANCE on every kind 
of textile ...in any operation where heat is an essen- 
tial element. 
Especially developed and constructed for use on: 

@® PALMERS @® SINGERS 

® TENTERS @ SLASHERS 

@® LOOP DRYERS ® THREAD DRYERS 


® Fully illustrated descriptive circular C-11 on request 


INFRA-RED DIVISION ) aecke 
CARBOMATIC CORPORATION a 









se tal 5 


Pioneers in Radiant Heat Burner Equipment, Gas or Electric STOCKED BY ae Peg 
CENEEAL MAlSe H.W. Butterworth & Som Co Phindepnin ea’ ¥ — THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 


Offices in Providence, R. 1., and Char otte. N. C 


AND CARD MAKERS 























An Up-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT... 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a stat] of competent workmen, solicits, 
thru this publication, a tral order on 
your printing needs. 


im compoente” & > 
CORN SUGAR . 
CORN $ RAPIDS, 10W sa 
eoes® G e . 
RK, N. Y- . SPARTANBURG: . 
NEW Sani ATLANTA, —S sn OTS 
nO "ot a. 


s & SYRUPS 





TARCHES, DEXTRINES, 





We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and ‘Publishers 


Delton ... + © 6 « 0 0 we. Goats 


rereeditti itil ! 
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Finishing 
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The uniformity, cleanliness and consistent 

high quality of Corn Products starches and 

gums are well-known to leading textile man- 

ufacturers. The technicians of Corn Products 

are always glad to help the manufacturer 

with Warp Sizing, finishing or other textile 
problems. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


Textile Offices: 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 


Greenville, S. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
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EMPIRE STATE 
BUILDING 


The Empire State Building towers above all 
other buildings in the world. 


DIASTAFOR de-sizing agent, too, is a leader 
in its field, and has been for 35 years. This 
outstanding de-sizing agent is preferred 
throughout the textile world by mill owners 
and chemists alike. 


DIASTAFOR-treated cotton, mixed goods 
and rayons stand the most rigid tests. To 
the microscopic eye and to the experienced 
touch their smoothness and suppleness 
mean an ideal finish. With DIASTAFOR, you 
never have to worry about discoloration, 
injured fibres or impaired tensile strength. 
DIASTAFOR is doing a good job for our 
Armed Forces, as well as on the home front. 


Remember — there’s only one DIASTAFOR, 
and it’s backed by a 35-year record of 
complete satisfaction. 


For further information ask 
our technical man or write to 


FLEISCHMANN’S DIASTAFOR 


Standard Brands Incorporated 
40 Worth Street New York, N. Y. 


DIASTAFOR 


35 Years of Satisfactory Results 
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WORKING CAPITAL 
FOR INDUSTRY 


We have been factors to the textile and allied indus- 


tries for 89 years. Our efficient credit checking facili- 














With the Government! fxeiis=7 
Gor Your =. 

PAYROLL 

RECORDS 


YUse 4-in-1 


Payroll Enuelomes 


THEY PROVIDE THESE IMPORTANT 














ties, together with the purchase of accounts receiv- 


able, furnishes our clients with additional working capi- 





tal while relieving them of all credit risks. 


REMENTS: 
, Bog dof P ' With almost 90 years of service for Manufacturers, 
1 C te Record of Payments for 
Your File . Merchants and Selling Agents, we know how best to 


2. Statement of Wages for Employee serve your interests. 


as Required By Law 


3. Signed Receipt for Wages Paid. 
Hours Worked. etc. 


4, & Strong Payroll Envelope 


We invite your inquiry as to our services. 


James Talcott, Inc. 


ATLANTA ENVELOPE CO. 225 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


505-11 Stewart Avenue, S. W. : 1854 FACTORS 1948 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Maybe they won’t actually come and drop a bomb on your business, but 
the Axis war lords have their eye on it, just the same. They want to wipe 
it out as a competitive force—or take it over lock, stock, and barrel. Here 
is a threat that you can reply to now, today, and in no uncertain terms— 
by buying War Bonds to the very limit of your powers, that our armed 
forces may have the guns, tanks, and »lanes they need to crush the Axis 
once and for all. 


THE GOAL: 10% OF EVERYONE’S INCOME IN WAR BONDS 


Every American wants the chance to help win this war. When you install 
| the Pay-Roll War Savings Plan (approved by organized labor), you give 
soos. your employees that chance. For details of the plan, which provides for 
the systematic purchase of War Bonds by voluntary pay-roll allotments, 
write: Treasury Department, Section S, 709 12th St. NW., Washington, D.C. 





* 
Buy War Savings Bonds 
This space is a contribution to America’s All-Out War Program by 


COTTON 
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We are getting on 
with our job 


The United Nations are getting on with 
this war because thousands of unsung 
industries, large and small, are getting 
on with their respective jobs. 





OUR FIRST JOB IS TO MAKE TRAVELERS 


We have some direct war jobs too, but the 
textile industry which is in war work up to 


the hilt needs travelers... 


—The kind of travelers made by Carter that 
mill men can depend upon for uniformity 


and microscopic perfection. 





pemme| they buy the 


A.B. C. SPINNING and Senssen Seeman LINE 


That is why 

















CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


A. B. CARTER. .INC. 
GASTONIA, N. C. 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
R, D. HUGHES SALES CO., 2106 Ss. LAMAR STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Eastern (Including Canada) C. &. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. 533, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 


W 
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TRADE MARK RE 


ALhKALIES 
and pelaled products 





Potassium Carbonate 
Caustic Potash 
Sodium Nitrite 


Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 
Modified Sodas 
Causticized Ash Ammonium Chloride 
Liquid Chlorine Para-dichlorobenzene 
Calcium Chloride 


SOLVAY SALES ConreRation 


4d Chemical Pro ed by 

The Shien tebanh Ch pan) 
40 RECTOR STREET - NEW YORK 6, WN. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston ¢ Charlotte © Chicago ¢ Cincinnau ¢ Cleveland ¢ Detroit 
New Orleans © New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh ¢ St. Louis © Syracuse 











THE NAME SOLVAY IS YOUR ASSURANCE OF QUALITY 
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CARD ROOM ROLLS AND 
BOBBINS TUBES 
SPOOLS SPECIALISTS 

CONES WOOD 


7: Verrell Machine (Co.%. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








TANK BUILDERS fu 
TANKS 


TOWERS 


STARCH IF it can be 
KETTLES 


CITE fabricated of steel 
KETTLES 


alc BOXES 
BOILERS 
KIERS 


AIR 
RECEIVERS 


STORAGE BINS 


&& YEARS 











plate, we have the 
facilities and the 

experience to do 
SMOKE STACKS 


the job. 
STAND PIPES 


N.D.COLE MFG.CO. 


S54 
NEW NAN i]: 
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TEXTILE LEATHERS 
by EXPERTS 
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There is no substitute for 
the knowledge of experts, 
gained by long specializa- 
tion in the field of textile 
leathers. 

When that experience is 
combined with highly spe- 
cialized equipment and 
modern production facili- 
ties you get the service 
quality for which the name 
Champion stands alone in 
its field. 





W. D. DODENHOFF COMPANY 


619 RUTHERFORD STREET 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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HE COULD STAND 
ANYTHING UNTIL HE 
HEARD THE MEN'S ROOM 















Specify VICTORIA TOILET TISSUES 


Single Fold, Double Fold or Black Core—for dependable quality. 








| Victoria Paper Mills Co., Fulion, N.Y. Craftsmen in paper-making since 1880. 7 
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Why stuffing boxes are giving way to 


JOHNSON ROTARY pp 
PRESSURE JOINTS == 











fail 


2S a Rs is - 
 @ At Delta Fin- 





% | 
*. ishing Co., Phila- s 
‘ delphia, Pa.— “ 
Johnson Joints in- a 
stalled on sanfor- 3 
. izer. % 
bt be,” 
‘ @ At Hope Web- ie 
i bing Co., Pawtuck- 
. et, R. I.—Johnson ~ 
Joint installed on a > 7* 

7 ft. slasher. 





je poe ‘ fie es. @ At Everlastik, Inc., Chelsea, 

a ee | ae o Mass.—Johnson Joints installed on 

ee battery of dry cans. = 
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WHY are so many textile mills switching over to the Johnson 
Joint? For two sound reasons: Ist, it ends all stuffing box 
problems; 2nd, it helps to step up plant production. 


HOW does it end all stuffing box troubles? By means of a 
simple, rugged construction that never needs to be oiled, has 
no packing at all to wear out, adjusts itself automatically to 
varying pressure, and absorbs both lateral and angular mis- 
alignment without loss of operating efficiency. 


HOW does it step up plant production? Partly by eliminating 
many causes of machinery shutdown and thereby saving valu- 
able production time. Mostly by making possible modern, 
more efficient methods of can drainage in which condensate 
is removed continuously, by means of a syphon pipe, through 
the same head that admits the steam. Machines can be statted 
without delay—can temperatures can be higher and more 
uniformly maintained. 





WHY don’t you write for comprehensive new bulletin which } 
shows a size and type of the Johnson Joint for every dry can, 
slasher or sanforizer. 















NOTE THE SIMPLE, PACKLESS CONSTRUCTION — 
Pa. as Ee at 4 
RS ‘ite ; Nipple (1) is fastened to roll or ~ j 
Pape" 9 He \ drum. Collar (2) is keyed (6) to a3 


nipple but is free to slide back and 
forth. Carbon graphite seal ring 
(3) and bearing ring (4) eliminate 
Mas packing and are completely self- 
lubricating. Spring (5) is for initial 
* seating only; in operation joint is 
% pressure sealed—adjusts itself auto- 
** matically for most efficient operation. 








MEATED WATEO 






OR AIN CONDENSATE « 


°™ m 
| NEED HOT WATER? 
es The best and simplest way to heat water with steam is 
with the Johnson “Instant’’ Water Heater. Hook it right 
ree up to your high pressure steam line—needs no reducers | 
| Simple rugged design assures long life. Available right 
now in new low cost. all steel construction. Write for 
new bulletin. 


Tha lobnaen Corporation 


815 WOOD STREET THREE RIVERS, MICH. 


aE 
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Ordering Check Straps Today? 


Be Sure They’re Made 
of Tough, Long-Lasting 


PENN-TAN LEATHE R 





VER a period of years the — 
O selection of hides, plus - 
currying processes - - « e- 

continuous research 
ess, strength 


tanning and 
veloped through 

_. have added toughn ; 
and longer life to check straps made 


from PENN-TAN LEATHER. 
more PENN-TAN is sold 


marked, hairless 


convincing 


Today 
than any other trade- 


ck strap leather! That's 


he 
of real value, 4s well as 


evidence 7 
ceptance by leading mills. 


ac- 


Specify PENN-TAN LEATHER on 
our next check strap order. If hae 
supplier is unable to furnish it 
the name of one who 


y 
regular 
yet, write us for 


can. 






































Shingle & Gibb Leather Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Standardize on 
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ABRASER 


» TESTS 


otton, 
‘ad easily tested an 
» with the same 
action by “Calibrate i 
ide “wear cycles” tha 


All fabrics - - 
be quickly 2 
of “wear cycles 
fic wear 
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Selig's 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 
in many mills. 


7 Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 


your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 





ATLANTA 

















LITTLE PRODUCT 
—Bic Jon? 


Ring travelers in themselves are tiny prod- 





ucts ... but the job assigned to them today 
is mountainous! 


Dary Ring Travelers are built to success- 
fully accomplish the spinning and twisting 
jobs created by today’s huge 


production demand. 


Ask a technically trained 
Dary Representative to tell 
you more. 


* 
THE 
DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S.C. © 


JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 









PUPORTOCUDEUEE RRR OEEEEL ETC ERO EL ATED ELERDAR PERE P EET EEEE EDEL EEE TULL it preeeeel ' 


i One "Quickie" Salvage Job Isn't Enough . . . 


YOU'VE JUST BEGUN 
TO SCRAP 


‘*Once over lightly’’ doesn’t even begin to turn up the full 
scrap potential of the average industrial plant. Tremendous 
quantities have been either neglected or overlooked. 

It’s amazing what the second and third time around will yield 
when everybody is convinced that you mean business. Out they 
come—hidden tons of ancient parts and fittings, useless dies 
and jigs, everything from cotter pins to drill presses! 











Use It—Sell It—or Scrap It! 


Maybe you can’t use some good machinery—yet it hasn’t 
= reached the scrap stage. Okay—-sell it. Usually ge a | else 
= is looking for that equipment. You'll get prices far be 
than those for scrap. And you’ll do your Uncle Sam a good = 
turn into the bargain. = 





How to Sell Your Scrap 


If you have no regular scrap dealer, find one in the classified 
phone book. He’ll buy usable materials, too; or you can find 
a Used Equipment Dealer in the same place. 


PEPPUPATUCUUETECOOROEEEEDET TREE 


Don’t expect your scrap heap to be a gold mine—tthe dealer = 
works under a price ceiling, the same as you do. But you will 
find there’s a million dollar feeling in the knowledge that - 
you’re doing your part all the way. It’s 100% better than : 
the lity sensation you get every time you pass some good 

me you should have scrapped months ago! 


: BUSINESS PRESS INDUSTRIAL 
SCRAP COMMITIEE 
Room 1261, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 


: If you have done a successful salvage job at your plant, 
- 3 send details and pictures to this magazine. Send for book- 





let—“‘Primer of Industrial Scrup.” 
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New 
No. 65 


Wrench 






; Aiko 
jn ee. 


Travelers 


and TIME 


The use of well-designed “putting-on tools” saves 
travelers, a desirable economy in view of the metal 
shortages, but, more important, it saves time. 
Traveler changing is speeded up materially, 
“green” operatives learn that job faster, and 
frames are put back in production with less delay. 


The No. 65 Wrench recently designed by Victor 
has unique advantages for applying vertical trav- 
elers. It makes proper application easy, ends trav- 
eler breakage, and provides the same close control 
for a wide range of traveler sizes. 








The two blades of the wrench are placed on op- 
posite sides of the traveler as illustrated. When 
they are squeezed together, the traveler is brought 
into its proper position at right angles to the ring. 
Lifting the wrench then snaps the traveler on. 


The No. 65 is one of several new wrenches de- 
scribed in the revised Victor Wrench Circular. 
Write for a copy, or ask a Victor Service Engi- 
neer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


ATLANTA GA. GASTONIA, N. C. 
1021 Virginia Ave., N.E 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Tel. Vernon 1898 — 2330 Tel. 247 


VICTOR 
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iil TEXTILES HAVE BECOME 
|| WEATHER CONSCIOUS 


Mill operators know what 
the ATLAS FADE-OMETER 
and LAUNDER-OMETER 
did for the industry in pre- 
determining the fastness to 
light and washing textiles. 


ATLAS 
WEATHER-OMETER 


for years the standby of the 
paint and roofing industry, 
now has been redesigned 
to accommodate large size 
textile specimens in order 
to meet the new federal 
specifications demanding 
accelerated tests. 














ATLAS 
TWIN-ARC 
WEATHER- 

OMETER 








ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 
361 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 




















ATLAS-OMETERS 


WEATHER-OMETER 
LAUNDER-OMETER x FADE-OMETER 
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CHEMICALS FOR EVERY 
TEXTILE APPLICATION 


LOLOL 














Sodium hydrosulfite for vat 


Lykopon dyeing and stripping 


Sodium formaldehyde sul- 
Formopon foxylate for vat printing 


and stripping 













Acrylate resins for perma- 


RHoplex Resins nent finishing 


Urea formaldehyde resins 


RHonite Resins for crush resistant finishes 


Synthetic gums for slzing, 


RHotex Resins thickening and weighting 


Agents for wetting, scour- 


Tritons ing and softening yarns 


and fabrics 
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KNOXALL ** 


ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 









Enzymes for textile desiz- 


ing 


ROUM & HAAS COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, SQUAR 






Degomma 















PHILADELPHIA, PA. Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. Inc. 1901 
- ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C NEW YORK 
W. C. HAMES RALPH GOSSETT H. W. CURTIS 
185 PinecrestAve. WILLIAM J. MOORE 735 W Crescent Ave. 
Decatur, Ga. 15 Augusta, St. Allendale, N. J. 


Dearborn 5974 Telephone i150 Allendale 352! 


CRCEEREARUCLUTECOEREEERLERETEE ELE PEGEEEUOTUOTEGEEEILEELEE TEUTURGELELELLAET EEE j i POCCRCRUERTRRTIELLMTIELLLE EE 
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PEUGUREAERRDOTELELEEL ! 


This is the Age of SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


trereereneen 









PUCEUERERETOORDRRERETEDT EE 


Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish — a new chemical treatment w 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. | 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—13! West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representative: H.B. Askew, P.O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. -- Otto V. Pratt, Union, Mills, N. C. 





TU PELUOUTEECEEEOALELEGT EE OEDOGEAERE TURTON ELEGELSORRURERUSEROOEE ON LEA ENRON i t POCCUECUCLUCECOREOLE COATT OETOTEEG ETT tii titi iti tintin 


ANDUX precision 
standards pay you div- 
idends in longer’ wear, 


5 (FOR TEXTELE MELES DUTT Meine ee 


“BASKETS” There’s a Dandux basket, 
Sy » 90 1" ae cee So 500 pai. scoot hamper or truck for every 
~~ , pe een =< purpose. Inquiries solicited. 


@ ‘‘If it’s a job for a rotary, Blackmer wil! : ‘ » — 
do it more efficiently and at lower cost’’. ~~ Sal a rg on request. Write 


Engineering and Maintenance Bulletins 
YS 8 ZZ 


FREE to PLANT MEN. 
Write BLACKMER PUMP COMPANY 

Manufacturers of Everything of Canvas 
44 WEST ST. © NEW YORK, N. Y. 


2050 Century Ave., 8.W., Grand Rapids, Mich 
Chicas > | * Boston « Buffalo ¢ Cincim iti - Cleve 


: +100 LAUNDRY BASKET land + Dallas » Detroit + Newark » Philadelphia * Pittshurat 


KET DESIGN’-SELF-ADJUSTING FOR WEAR 













Hand and power operated. Capacities 


a 
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one” TEXTILE LEATHERS 














PERFORMANCE—Not Cost —Makes §ond@m Leathers ECONOMICAL fff 


Buying by comparison is a safe method, but too often the com- " ~ 
parison is based on first cost rather than by results. Economi« CHARLES 
value can only be ascertained by actual use, when the record 
of performance provides enlightening comparisons. 


Men, methods and machines differ. That is why Charles Bond 
Company is always willing to submit BONDARON Textile 

Leathers to intensive, practical demonstration under any mill COMPANY 
condition where textile leathers are used. 





‘ “HY PHILADELPHIA. : 
Test these leathers under your own working conditions. We 617-623 ARC SERRE t “ weal 
_s 3st ‘ P P ig or fg ar: re Si tisf: ti 1 ss s 

will ship an initial order and guarantee satisfaction Manufacturers of Textile Leathers 


for Nearly Half a Century 

















LEAL LLL LLL ; ; ; shee pheeere peeere ; seicteagere Peeaeeheaeebarteee 





Top-speed is demanded in textile production | | 
-..SO there’s a greater-than-ever need for ' seeks | 
TOLEDO accuracy, speed and dependability fie | 
at every weighing point in your plant! 
Toledos appeal to practical men...these scales : Px . 
expertly designed for every textile weighing : a < | 
job...ruggedly built to “take it”! Send now - | 
for illustrated “Toledo Textile Book.” 
Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. 








a ee - — 
ee FRI Cea si pi eh Saisie ae 
~ >. 
>. sae 
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Accurate PRINTED weights elimi- 
nate costly human errors in reading 
and recording weight figures! 
Toledo Printweigh meets Textile 
production needs with unerring 
printed records and greatest speed! 
Prints BIG figures FAST...on thick | 
tickets... sheets... or strips... with | 
extra copies. ; 





—_—————— 


; 
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ow 
7 IMPROVED 
SINGEING 























| 
| 
| STYLE 20. WITH 
| >, 
LANE (ey, 
| The IDEAL BASKET for Me RADIANT HEAT GAS BURNER 
| LOOPERS ) Provides Closer — Better — 
| ? Faster Singeing — Lower Pro- 
es eenenes duction Costs. Easily Installed 
RIBBERS | on Your Present Equipment. 
GENERAL Me RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO. 
p 455 West 45th Street | New York City 
W. T. LANE & BROS., Inc. : Southern Representative: 
Manufacturers : POUGHKEEPSIE,N.Y.  § CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 


1610 Hertford Rd. Charlotte, N. C. 

















Get Your Copy of This 


Helpful Booklet QA 
It presents complete facts Sd 


that will enable you to ob- 
tain the full benefits of better 
machine output and lower 





Makers of the outstandirg 





cost through the proper use 
cost through the proper use SANFORIZING BLANKET, / STYLE MERCURY 310 
: copy is available from any eS a ee duction Thin 
: : gh efficier.cy and superior production. Thirty 
Leather Belting Manufac- years of manufacturing experience in Technical Felts 
turer. Or, write direct to us. sunsh taslentetel Gadatne 
¢ 
MERCURY TECHNICAL CLOTH AND FELT CORPORATION 
American Leather Belting Assn., 53 Park Row, New York (265 Broadway, New York 1, N.Y. © — Telephone: MUrray Hill 4.4575 





eeeee 





FOR POSITIVE FUNGICIDAL 


TREATMENT OF TEXTILES 
USE FERRO COPPER NAPHTHENATE 


FERRO ZINC NAPHTHENATE 


OR OTHER FERRO METALLIC SOAPS |: 
7 : | Molded Rubber Goods 








They meet Corps. of Engineers and Quartermaster , Oilléss Bearings 
Corps specifications. Write for prices and samples. Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 


Rubber Covered Rolls 








* SERRD DRIER & CHEMICAL co. Transmission Belt Steam’ Hose 


-W.BILAWSONING, Soe Slo Aen) LT 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
23 TOWNSEND STREET PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
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N TEXTILES? 
Ask the Men Who Test ’Em! 


The Textile Industry is flooded with an avalanche 
of new developments...some the result of war pro- 
duction... others natural progress. New fibers ...new 
blends ...new textures...new yarns are opening wide 
the doors to the great things of tomorrow. * Especially 
important are the new finishes ... the mildew and bacteria 


“4 
” 
ame. 





proofings, water proofings, moth proofings, and permanent finishes. * 
For every new development, the United States Testing Company, Inc., 
perfects a new test method and procedure that keeps pace 
with progress. If you are faced with a problem in textiles ... 


no matter how new... we can either solve it with a standard 





test method, or devise a new one to fit. Write. 
* Member of A.C. C. L. 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


* american Council of Commercial Laboratories ESTABLISHED 1880 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. GREENSBORO, N.C. WOONSOCKET, R. 1. CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N.Y. 





A Sure Cure for 
DINGY DISHES «aad 
GLOOMY | 
GLASSWARE 


And do thrifiy! 


Crystal Cleanser dissipates 
grayish film like magic... 
keeps dishes and glassware at 





DARNELL 
CASTERS 


Reduce floor and 
equipment wear to 
a minimum — in- 
increase employe 
efficiency with 

























the casters that their brightest best! No need 
he ‘ now for occasional soaking in r 
always swivel and strong solution. With continued Se CRYSTAL 
a use, Crystal Cleanser keeps dish- F 

roll. washing machines free from . | CLEANSER 
crustiness. All this and much | 
more — Crystal Cleanser requires | ELLER ILL: 
but half as much, in most cases, F Compound 





as other compounds. Use it for 
both hand and machine dish- 


washing. 











For trial order or literature, phone or 
write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 13v9 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 






rf 





DARNELL CORP. LTD., 60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK.N.Y. FINNELL SYST é mM, i i a "peat 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL. | Pioneers and Specialists in PRINCIPAL 
FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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AQUAKAL No. 73, for quick wetting out of ducks fo, 


mineral or vat dyeing. Excellent for re-wetting for san. 
forizing, also for penetration of dyes or wetting of piece 
goods, skeins, package or raw stock. 


AQUAKAL No. 74, for pasting vat dyes. 
HYDROXY* WATER-SHIELD, to meet U. S. Govern. 






























































ATLANTA, J —_ specifications, with or without approved mildew. 
= root. 
GEORGIA , i P 
‘ HYDROXY SIZES for filament or staple yarns, viscose. 
re acetate or Bemberg. 
a 
"1 Cotton Loom Harness Cotton Loom Reeds wee hag empty cag’ for a acetate knit. a 
, 7 ing yarns, in skein or olle ; . 
7 Mail Eye Harness Corduroy Reeds a : aed y' ee 
Selvages Woolen Reeds = — OILS —Finishes. boil-off and scouring bu 
. Lease Harness Duck Reeds 7: _ , re 
** 1 Combs of all description | Metal Reeds “ “(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 2 
Flat Steel Heddles Frames 1 : # 
‘ : Heddle Rods and Accessories fc 
ws. New Type oe Lock Hooks 7 
| | 








Pioneer Atlanta Company, Inc. MANUFACTURING CO. 


1374 Murphy Ave. Atlanta, Georgia Manufacturing Chemists 
RAymond 2136-7 PO. Box 2163 1410 NO. FRONT ST. PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 


























INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS [MD OC) | S TE ma ~ 
TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. | 
COST wee _— et STUDIES wi RT MA t Hl N F C0. 1'Tk | 








A Big Modern Plant specializing in the manufacture of 
Bolsters, Whorls, Lifting Rods, Bushings and Ring Holders. 





COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


. 
i " | | »,* 

















C. E. HONEYCUTT 
Gastonia Roller, Flyer 


PSOE = KINKSETTOLIT - LUBRIKNIT 











1337 West Second Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. Pioneers for Chemical 
General Mill Repairs . Conditioning Machinery 
Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles = and Conditioning Liquids for over 33 years ) 
Flutes on steel a sized to original Kearny Manufacturing Company, Inc : : 
Method of raising flutes patented, No, 1,887,510 : —_—* ee iii Greenville, S.C. 











Mexice D.F. Sac Paule 
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ee age 
Bens Youle WoRKERS (kOM Our OF The Luren 
—GET JHE flos7r FROM YoUR 
PRESENT LIGHTING... WERE ARE SOME TIPS: 













oe 
Keep your lighting Turn off fluorescent lamps as soon as they begin to 
fixtures clean. On an flicker. Replace flickering lamps as soon as possible. A 
average, accumula- burned-out lamp in a live circuit can cause damage to 
tion of dust reduces a starter and ballast. 
lamp’s output of light | . 
pe 30% a month! Protect your employees’ eyesight. That’s foresight on 
Plenty of soap and water is the preventive if used often your part. 
enough. It’s foresight on your part, also, to specify Henderson 
Replace lamp bulbs in inaccessible places before they when you order replacement parts for your textile ma- 
burn out. The lamps you thus remove can be used to chinery. Henderson S repair parts for textile machin- 
replace burned-out lamps in locations more accessible. ery facilitate correct installation because they fit. 
This way, you don’t halt or hinder production while the Henderson parts give lasting service because every 
worker waits for the replacement. step in their manufacture is handled by men who 


; , ee know their job. 
Maintain a careful check of your distribution circuit 


voltage. Correct the load when lamps at the end of a Send your maintenance ideas to Dr, Kee Pum 
line are operating below 2% of rating. Running at Henderson for use in this series. Thanks. 


Phe bein KGoaet Catz, 
<sonDRY & MACHINE co FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 
EO TL 
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) Ae ee Make advantage |} 






AT LEAST 


10% Every Pay Day 
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i. “\~ Mes FOR TEXTILE FIBRES 


Join Us; We Have Topped Our 10%, 
War Savings Bonds Every Pay Day 


en ee v “— Soe 

































Soot 


Re so : % Js 3 3 Eee ‘tite 3 : : TeRtee '* : ? 
BORN SCRYMSER SERVING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR 68 YEARS. 
ORIGINATORS OF THE BRETON MINEROL 


ELIZABETH NEW JERSEY PROCESS FOR CONDITIONING FIBRE. 
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28. gn 2 2” BANDAGE ROLLS 
PER 8-HOUR DAY 
BANDAGES with clean-cut edges are slit and rewound 
with Camachine 40-4B at remarkably profitable speeds. 
Features include score-cut edges, free from fraying; 
automatic measurement of rols; ease of roll width 
changes; controlled density and uniformity of winding, 
with freedom from wrinkles; convenient cut-off device 
and easy removal of finished rolls; and other revenue 


earning advantages gained through specialization in this 
field. Write for descriptive folder and specifications. 


CAMERON MACHINE CO.. 61 Poplar St., 


Midwest Office: Harris Trust Bldg., 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
































COCKER 
MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPAKY. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


—_ 


BUILDERS OF 


COMPLETE WARP 
PREPARATION EQUIPMENT 
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Brooklyn, N. Y. 








| dave for better wiliites with lees Monch. 


ALKALI 





= Plants at CINCINNATI 
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STANDARD 
KIER BOILING 


For better whites and level results, use a 
pound of STANDARD Grade 40 Silicate 


with each 3 to 5 lbs. of caustic in your kier 













boiling formula. Troublesome stains are 






eliminated and scarce chlorine is saved. 
Ask the STANDARD service staff about 
grey sour-silicate kier boiling proce- 




















DIAMOND 


COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA 
* JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, WN. Y. 
MARSEILLES, ILL. * DALLAS, TEXAS 
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HUNT 
Since 1840 
WET FINISHING 
MACHINERY 


A century of experience build- 
ing standard and special machin- 
ery and rolls is at your service. 
What is your problem? 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 


47 MILL STREET, ORANGE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 

























20 years without 


a drink— 


“First bought ‘Argquto’ bearings 
29 years ago... still buy them 
because they’re alright.” 


—unsolicited testimonial 


ERGUTO Brisixs COX 


Wayne Junction. Philadelphia. Pa. 














AL, THE MESSENGER... 


iB aT- Melt tielsimigellaMol-tolt Mir Miolutsioli Me) Mele} *lselolas 
ek LALO MLL ALLi Mo Muilio lils ole -1 14 -lilolo Mol mr tol lalop 
roars on. 


Inside the Express car, Al, the Railway Express 
ACS 31-1ale t-te tM oltES Aaa (-Mudele ec Mullelilm@melilomeloh amie 
atl oMelaliiiohi-Molalo Ml lao) t-te M@hiul-Miiecliltololailile me) 
every package entrusted to his care, so that 
no valuable time will be lost...loading or 
Vallololoiiale Mol M@misl-Mual-p Gme tiehilels Mime] @Biil-Mil-> 4mme) i 
the next. 


o 
North, South, East, West...on long journeys 
or short, every minute of the day or night, 
wherever trains go, some part of the army of | 
7,160 Express Messengers is always at work 

. helping Railway Express provide its fast, 
nation-wide service. 
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VICTOR 


MILL STARCH 
"The Weavers tied’ 


* Penetrates 


Thoroughly 


* Dependable 


*Carries Weight 
Into the Fabrie 


*Always Uniform 
*Boils Thin 


ted PY 
Distrib. ILER 


The Keever 
Starch Company. 


Columbus. Ohio 





% Use AIR EXPRESS for Super-Speed at 3 miles a minute! 
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a M E R ROW ncn 


HIGH SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 
PRODUCE 


Federal Specification Stitch Types £01, 502, 503, 504 and 505 





WAR WORK DEMANDS 


QUALITY RESULTS 

HIGH PRODUCTION 

CONVENIENT HANDLING 

MINIMUM TIME-OUT FOR 
ADJUSTMENT OR REPAIR 

LOW UPKEEP COSTS 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitebly Arranged for Your Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONRN., U. S. A. 
--Distributors-- 
HOLLISTER-MORELAND CO., P. O. BOX 721, SPARTANBURE, S$. C€ 


POCLERELGECTeeteaei tiie peireeater peeedareceeciegeectigiis 











hey Fit Your Present 
Hanger Frames 











‘a Ff 









Style B Style C 





Such is (not) the life 
No new frames needed to change over to Chapman ball. : : 
bearing equipment! Labyrinth grease shield cludes dirt : +4 : 
and moisture, prevents iotentear ney throwing. Balls used ? eee of a McAlIpin guest! 5 
are approximately double the size used in any other make = 

4... nal ; ; , 
aheaii bearing, thus providing heavier load carrying No, not quite. We haven't the hammocks a : 

(NTI-FRICTION BEARINGS @ ENGINEERING SERVICE @ TRANCO TRUCKS — nor the palm trees ... but we have plenty of 





good solid comfort and quiet, cheerful rooms. 
Each with a private bath; each one has a radio: 


ap the beds are noted for their relaxing qualities. 
paP e | SINGLE from $3.30 » DOUBLE from $4.95 


itt ieee 


B & O Motor Coaches stop at our door. Only 1 Block from Penn. Station. = 


TRANSMISSION CORPORATION ited 
2280 Niagara St. Buffalo, New York : 


= SUSteEE Hatt ta tt TIMER LLL LLL LL LLL epeneeiti ‘ ‘ + COOL ELEOEIOROGERREEE NOEL ENG TILL LLL LLL seadies TH tite TTT seeeeenans PYTTTTTITITT TTT TTT POTTVTTTITITITITETTT TTT TT TTT TTT LLL eet TIPTPALLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LL ELL LLL, LLL LLL ELL LLL 





Jnder KNOTT Management JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 


terneeeroeniie 


BC UUEELL LL LLLLLUBLLLLLLLLLLLLL LULA LL LUA 
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The Humiduct 

System is de- 
veloped from 
the original 
duct - distribut- 
ing method pio- 
neered by the 
Bahnson Com- 
pany more than 
ten years ago. 


on the principle of 
the Bahnson HUMIDUCT Air-Con- 


ditioning System is accepted as a 


basic principle for maintaining a 
constant relative humidity, as well 
as the best proven method for 
delivering entrained moisture to 
heavy heat load areas in textile 
manufacturing. 

The experience of hundreds of 
pre-war installations, plus current 
research and laboratory experi- 
mental work, have contributed im- 
portant improvements in design 
and operating efficiency for post- 


war or high priority installations. 


Aim 
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GIVE YOUR DUPLEX 
HEDDLES THIS 
STRAIGHT. LINE 
TEST 


Take a pair of your duplex heddles and lay 
them in operating position as they would be 
placed on the heddle rods. 


Lay a ruler or other straight edge along the 
centers of the rod slots. 

See whether or not the heddles lie in perfect 
parallel to the straight edge which should bi- 
sect exactly the heddle-bar slots and the space 
left between the heddles laid in duplex posi- 


~ WALKER 
HEDDLES 


—are so designed that the special shaping of 
the upper and lower ends holds them in perfect 
alignment. 


ALL WALKER HEDDLES 
ARE IDENTICAL 


. There are no right or left Walker Hed- 
dles. The ends are made to nest together in 
either position. You always have an equal num- 
ber of rights and lefts by simply turning alter- 
nate heddles to the required position on the 
heddle rod. 











* 
FLAT STEEL 
HEDDLES, 
FRAMES, 
LOOM REEDS, mere 
snd all METAL = 
and a | HARNESS 


WALKER MFG. CO. 


Atlantic and Ruth Sts., Philadelphia-34, Pa. 
Southern Office: 
11 Perry Road, Greenville, S. C. 
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AGENTS: 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO....... Greenville, S. C. 
UU Go ee Greensboro, N. C. 
AMERICAN SUPPLY CO................. Providence, R. I. 
em te | BNE Yt & « Dallas, Texas 
HENDRIK VAN BREDERODE.......... Midland Park, N. J. 
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ALLSIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA. 
ECONOMY BALER CO.. Derr. ©] ANNARBOR MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York Office: 100 Gold St. Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N.C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 


Economy Baler Co., Box 653, Atlanta, Ga. 


ONOM y DALING PRESSES 1 
































ANY of the skilled men who at the moment for every need 
cut, transport and process but we’re doing our best to 
Lumberi ack S Northern Hard Maple have gone fill every order we can with 
J to war. Their places can’t be fairness to everyone, putting 
filled. There isn’t enough war requirements first, of 
Robbins Hard Maple Flooring course. 


Go To War gm, ROBBINS FLooninc company 


Representatives 
Southeast—Bright Brooks Lumber Co., Savannah. Branches: Charlotte 
Buy te ete eg and help (George Roberts, Mgr.), Atlanta (Ray Cook, Mgr.). New York and New 
speee our y of victory. England—T. M. Ralston, Grand Central Terminal, N .Y. C. 



























DINKLER 
HOTELS . 


* « give good serviceasa matter of 
course; they are popular because 
of their friendly service, which com- 


Te YOu a : bine to make better service... 


You will enjoy living in Dinkler operated hotels 


for Atlanta ... tell the home * The ANSLEY ariant 
























folks —and your Secretary—that you can 7 &r 

be reached at the Atlanta Biltmore — the 7 The 0. HENRY — 
preferred hotel for those on business, or * The SAVANNAH SAVANNAH 
pleasure, or both. You'll find it the next **The TUTWILER premieeeae 


best place to home—convenient to every- 
thing, yet comfortably quiet—clean, mod- * Air conditioned bed rooms! 


ern appointments, and unsurpassed service MONTGOMERY The JEFFERSON DAVIS « 
—that’s why it is called “The South’s ee The ST. CHARLES * 


Supreme Hotel.” Make your reservation 


now! Kates jrom $3.00.  — masuvicte = *The ANDREW JACKSON * 
at LANT4 * 4ir conditioned bed rooms! 


Br LIMORE (2S TUG | 


Ec SOUTH'S SUPREME 





Carling Dinkler, Pres.and General Manager 
OPERATING 5000 ROOMS im SOUTHERN HOTELS 
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“better impregnation 
of fibres!” 

















Why better impregnation from Johnson’s DRAX? 





The answer lies in a special method developed by 
S. C. Johnson & Son which makes the colloidal particles 
of DRAX extremely uniform in size. The result is 
better impregnation of fibres . . . and uniform, even dis- 
tribution on the entire run of cloth. 
Have you tried DRAX? Here are other features found 

in this water repellent: 

DRAX is noteworthy for its ease and economy 

of application 
DRAX may be diluted with ordinary tap water 
DRAX helps improve hand 


DRAX has an excellent ““money value” 


Further, to help you meet the mildew problem, we 
have developed DRAX 1860PMA. This special formula 
contains sufficient quantity of phenyl mercuric acetate 
to provide a mildew-proofing which meets the micro- 
biological test for chaetominm globosum. DRAX 


IS60PMA DOES NOT LEACH OUT READILY. 


% BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS ¥ 


>) , ee er ee , 


e For all the S.C. Johnson 
5 gaets about & Son, Inc. 


f e 
nd rite: 
ox DRAX, w : industrial Wax Division 
> , Dept. C-93, , Racine, Wisconsin 
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Wear Insurance 
For LOOM Cams 


and Gears 


Ordinary lubricants do not resist the 





centrifugal throwing action of cams, 
nor the high running speed and tooth 
pressure of gears. They are thrown 
off or squeezed out. When thrown 
from cams they get on warps and 
woven goods. Squeezed off gear 


teeth they permit excessive wear. 


One way you lose production be- 
cause of oil spots. The other results 
in faulty loom action ard high repair 


cost. 


NON-FLUID OIL saves you money 
by preventing these troubles. It's 


highly adhesive and stays where ap- 
plied reducing lubricant and applica- 


tion cost. 


Write today for instructive bulletins. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, 17, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 


Charlotte, N. C. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greenville, S. C Providence, R. I. Chicago, 111. 
Atlanta, Ga Detroit, Mich. 






FEGISTERED 


iN US PAT. OFFICE & FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 





Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


BUSINESS—EMPLO YMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 








DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission 
or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2, or 8 
columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on 


the total space used in one year. 











Advertisements set 


UNDIBPLAYED 
“want ad style.” Positions wanted .05 
word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 


Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 








Per Inch Per Inch 
1 inch — $6.00 30 inches $4.50 
8 inches ___ 5.50 50 inches 4.25 
6 inches §.25 SF 0 eee 4.00 
10 imches —... -- 5.00 200 or more inches... _- 3.75 











ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are 
accepted at display rate only. 

Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga., count as eight words. 

















FOREMAN AND FIXERS WANTED 


FOREMAN FOR TIRE CORD BEAMING AND WEAVING 
FIXERS FOR DRAPER LOOMS 
A rayon plant in a large midwestern city presents an opportunity 


to start at the beginning of one of the industry’s newest develop- 
ments. The work is of vital importance to the war and offers 


exceptional peace-time futures. 


Write in full detail, giving age, education, experience, draft status. 
Interviews will be arranged to suit applicants’ convenience. 


Address Box No. 652, care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 3, Ga. 




























MILL WANTED 


Want to purchase controlling in- 
terest or buy outright, ladies’ full 
fashioned mill with 42, 45 and 51 
gauge equipment, with capacity 
to produce 2000 to 3000 dozen per 
week. 

Prefer buying controlling inter- 
est as we have sales outlet to 
handle complete production. 


All answers will be held in strict 
confidence. Address Box 649, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Georgia. 


WANTED 


CHEMIST OR CHEMICAL ENGI- 
NEER, about 30, interested in carry- 
ing on responsible Technical Service 
and Market Development activities in 
the South is wanted by a large pro- 
ducer of essential chemicals, Technical 
experience in the textile industry 
would be particularly helpful initially, 
although other backgrounds will be 
given consideration. Please submit 
personal data, draft status informa- 
tion, resume of training and experi- 
ence, an inexpensive recent photo- 
vraph, and indication of salary re- 
quirements. Address Box 644, c¢/o 


COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 











WANTED 
OFFERINGS OF 


YARNS 


WOESTEDS WOOLS 
COTTONS RAYONS 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
CASH AWAITING FOR PURCHASE 
F SURPLUS LOTS 
PHONE OR WIRE OUR EXPENSE 





ATLAS CONVERTING CO. 


Perry 8331 (Box 319) 
Providence (1), R. I. 


“Yours for Victory!” “*Buy War Bonds!’ 





WANTED 


l’osition as overseer of cloth room. 40 
years old, high school education. Experi- 
enced with sheetings, flannel, print, and 
industrial fabric. References. Address Box 
646, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 


3, (ra. 




















PAUL B. EATON 


Patent Attornev 
1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


Former member Examining Corps 


U. S. Patent Office 





WANTED 


Several Sets of Wide Drying 
Cans. Address Box 648, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, 3, Ga. 


WANTED 


Position as Master Mechanic in not too large 
cotton mill, preferably in Georgia or Tennessee. 
Have had long experience in all kinds of machine 
shops. also electric work and pipe fitting. Have 
had charge of mill shops, am past draft age and 
have family. Now employed with large company 
but prefer textile shop. Address Box 653, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 3, Ga. 

















EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


We invite correspondence with employers 
seeking men and men seeking positions. 
Over 40 years in business, serving 
Southern and Northern mills. 
Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 
294 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 


WANTED 


Overseer spinning. Large room, good sal- 
ary. not too old with good education. 
Room for promotion. Give references and 
all details in first letter. Address Box 651, 
c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 3, Ga. 














WANTED 


Card grinding job. Six years expe- 
rience; 36 years old; classed 3-A in 
draft. Address Box 650, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Blidg.. Atlanta 3, 
Georgia. 














WANTED 


YARNS of every description—sur- 
plus or obsolete—any form. Will 
pay cash. 

J.C. YARN CO. 


Established 1917 
111 Spring Street New York, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED 


Napthol and Vat Dyer, B. S. Degree, de- 
sires position as asst. or dyer processing 
piece goods or yarns. Can handle pro- 
duction and costs. Eighteen years experi- 
ence. Draft deferred. Address Box 641, 
or 1020 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
, Ga. 
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WANTED 


CHEMICAL SALESMAN, about 30, to represent 
large producer of essential chemicals used by the 
textile’ industry in the South. Please submit per- 
sonal data, draft status information, and re:ume 
of experience, an inexpensive recent photograph, 
and indication salary requirements. Address Box 
645, c/o COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 














HOSIERY MILL SUPERINTENDENT 


Man 51 years of age with 37 years actual expe- 
rience producing High Grade Seamless and Full 
Fashioned Hosiery, thoroughly familiar with all 
the equipment, materials, and modern methods 
used in the Successful Manufacture of Top Grade 
merchandise desires permanent connection with 
progressive concern. Address Box 647, e¢/o 
COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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TAKE GOOD CARE of your 


LAWLOR FLOOR EQUIPMENT 


Every owner of 
Lawlor Scrub- 
bing, Waxing, 
Polishing Ma- 
chines, Mop 
Wringers and 
Tanks, is cau- 
tioned to keep 
them in best run- 
ning order. 

REPAIR PARTS 

AVAILABLE 


Check over all 
vour Lawlor Ma- 
chines and equip- 
ment and let us 
furnish you with 
any needed re- 
pair part to keep 


ERROR-PROOF COPIES 


-'f . bd 
ie Tp | 
ACCURATE AS A MIRROR Mh Wy 
PHOTO-COPIES 
MADE FAST BY 
ANYONE — ANYTIME Photo-exact copies for 
your office,shop, branch 
or distant plant are 
made fast and at low 
cost with A-PE-CO. 
One copy or a hundred 
in jig time — and 
A-PE-CO can’t make 
mistakes. Copies direct- 
ly from blueprints. 









Non-Fading Photo-Copies 


“ of letters e documents 
A- PE- C0 Phole tuact e records ¢ blueprints 
PHOTO -COPYER ® pictures ¢ drawings 


$5500 Same-size copies of anything up to 18”x 22”. Ac- 


cepted as legal evidence. Eliminates steno-copying, 
tracing, proof-reading. Photo-copies direct from 
blueprints, graphs, tracings, telegrams, receipts, shop orders — 
anything written, printed, drawn, photographed. Endless uses for 
A-PE-CO. Needed by a// departments. Big savings. Thousands 

















them operating : in satisfactory use. | 
efficiently. 5S No Camera — No Darkroom — Low Cost 


Simple, fast. No focusing. Conserves man-hours. Any office em- 


ployee quickly becomes expert. Low cost per copy, lowest in 
vestment in equipment. Saves other equipment. Put A-PE-CO 


We want to aid 





all our custom- on any available desk or table. Immediate delivery. Representa 

ers in every way -: tives in principal cities and Canada. Write for A-PE-CO folder 

we possibly can. ; AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. | 
2849 WN. Clark St. Dept. FjJ-9 Chicago 14, Illinois | 








S.C. LAWLOR COMPANY 


Makers of Quality Floor Equipment for 40 Years 
121 N. Aberdeen St., Chicago, Ill. 





fiat wITH WAR BONDS | 


etre 


LEWIS AIR LIFT 


for use on 


FOLDING 
MACHINES 


WITH WOMEN in- 
creasingly replacing 
men as folding ma- 
chine operators, tex- 
tile mills and finishing 
plants are faced with 
the problem of making 
L bm <8 jj their mechanical 
| ie equipment easier to 
operate, as well as keeping it at top-notch efficiency to 
meet the present challenge of production. 








PEGEOERDLRORER ECC EC RERRAE PELE EA EE DEEL EDOGREEELERR EE EL ORL CEREAL TERETE EERE EE OE EERE OUT OLED OEE OE TEE EEE EEE THULLEEEEET Eee itil i titel leeeite 
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: 










CONSERVE 


Ring Travelers are made 
of eritical metals which 
must be conserved. 

Save more of these metals : 
by being sure that you are The Lewis Pneumatic Table-Lift eliminates the conven- 


using the correct Traveler tional foot treadle and the heavy work of raising the fold- 


TECEETURGAGUEERRORL EG 


ee ee. ing machine table by foot. This is especially hard on fold- 


Southern Representatives = ers of larger than 4 or 5 inch capacity. 
Box rt aie “haa & Cc. This Lift is operated by compressed air, usually available 
J. QUILLEN > in mills and finishing plants—where not availahle a com- 


D. 
SOUTHWEST SUPPLY - pressor can be supplied. 
Bex 
Ask Us More About It! 









itasca, Texas 





MACHINE COMPANY i 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 





NEW YORK ° \ DELP 











ageal 
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BURKART-SCHIER DEVELOPS 
SOAP EXTENDER 


Burk-Schier PWT Speeds Scouring and Dyeing 
—Saves Time and Money— Available 





in Quantity 





Of timely interest to the textile industry is the 
development of a soap extender by Burkart-Schier 
Chemical Company of Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
The cost of this new product—Burk-Schier PWT 
—is less than that of soap, yet may be substituted 
pound for pound for a considerable percentage 
of soap customarily used. Woolen and Worsted 
mills report that superior results are obtainable 
with PWT at an actual savings by replacing 3 
ounces of soap in the fulling and scouring formula 
with 3 ounces of Burk-Schier PWT, retaining the 
usual amount of Soda Ash. The soap stock has 
added detergency and is kept fluid. The problem 
of starting up with gelled or solid soap stock 
eliminated. 


With the above formula wetting is faster and dirt, 
soil and grease are readily removed and held in 
suspension for quick rinsing. 


For scouring rayons and cottons PWT may be 
applied successfully to yarns, hosiery and piece 
Burk-Schier PWT and mild alkali insure 
clean, well bottomed goods—ready for bleaching 
PWT has excellent wetting proper- 
ties, and when used in the dye bath in place of 


goods. 
or for dyeing. 


soap, insures even penetration of dyestuff and 
clear bright colors in a minimum of time. 


Burk-Schier PWT is a versatile auxiliary and of 
special interest now in view of the shortage of 
PWT is 


available in quantity and immediate deliveries can 


soaps and other wet processing agents. 


be made. Samples and further data upon request. 


A Burk-Schier Mill Tested and Approved Product. 





BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


PENETRANTS * DETERGENTS * SOFTENERS * REPELLENTS * FINISHES 
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The Advertisers’ 


A 
Abbott Machine Co. ......... 56 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. ...cccee- 149 
Abington Textile Machinery 

TD -$¢650060060%0s6e0%% . 
Aldrich Machine Works ..... 40 
Aluis Co., Louis ....... 17 and 18 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. vo an 
Althouse Chemical Co. ....... 85 
Aluminum Co. of America ... 62 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp... 59 
American Air Filter Co. ..... . 
American Aniline Products, 

re er eee 139 
American Cyanamid & Chemical 

Dn. thse ends cee Aa wee 29 
American Leather Belting 

th state ods 00 ¢6adh cones L170 
American Magnesium Corp.. . 
American Moistening Co. .... * 
American Monorail Co. ...... 70 
American Paper Tube Co. ...184 
American Photocopy Equip- 

ee Us. oe 6s tures Oars ee kee 181 
American Viscose Corp. ...... 57 
American Yarn and Processing 

Sh ee eeeeseseeodsseee ens 159 
> sa ws wo die we le me . 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. ...174 
Ar.dye Corporation ......... 6Y 
Arkansas Company, Inc. ..... 25 
Armstrong Cork Co. ........ 39 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc... * 
Ashworth Bros., Inc. ....... . 
Atlanta Envelope Co. ....... 162 
Atianta Paper Oo. ...ccseces 16 
Atlas Converting Co. ....... 180 


Atlas Electric Devices Co. ...167 
Atwood Machine Co. ........ ° 


a CT ee 159 
B 

Bahnson Company .......... 177 
Barber-Colman Co. ......... 121 
Barnes Textile Pomemnnee, Inc.. ' 
Best & Co., Edward H. ...... 168 
Beveridge & Co., eer ye 95 
Blackmer Pump Co. ........ 168 
ete Gr SRNEOD noc ck cuccce 169 
Borne, Scrymser Co. ....... 173 
Bowen-Hunter Bobbin Co..... * 
Fe 157 
Brown Instrument Co. ...... 2 

Bryant Electric Repair Co., Inc. 99 
Bunting Brass & Bronze Co... * 


Burkart-Schier Chemical Co...182 
Business Press Industrial 

Scrap Committee ...68 and 166 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W..109 


C 


Cameron Machine Co. ...... 174 
Carbomatic Corporation ..... 160 
eM 6 ccc k ase ee 16; 
Celotex Corporation ........ 

Chapman Transmission Corp...176 
ROC COT TC TT 180 
Cleveland Tramrail Division. . 
Cling-Surface Co. .......... e 
ae a 6 ow ess eo 126 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co. ...... . 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co..174 
Oole Mfg. Co., R. D. ...... 164 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. . 


Commercial Factors Corp. . 
Trrr TT crc Inside Front Cove r 
Continental- Diamond Fibre Co.. 65 
Corn Products Sales Co. .....161 
Cotton Textile Institute ..... . 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co...181 


D 

i Te i. 6 ween 168 
Darnell Corp., Ltd. ......... 171 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. ..... 166 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. ..... 72 
Diamond Alkali Co. ........ 174 
Dodenhoff Co., W. D. ...... 164 
Dommerich & Co., L. F. vas ow 42 
Dow Chemical Co. .......... * 
Draper Corporation .......... 
Dronsfield Bros., Ltd. ....... 160 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 


COTTO 


Indez is published ae a convenience and not @@ «& 
part of the advertising contract. Every care wili be taken to indea 
correctly. No ailowance will be made for errore or failure to insert. 


Du-Grip Mfg. Co. .......... 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc. (Dyestuff Division). 20 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., E. I., Electrochemicals 
>) tsecsibenene Wawa. ‘ 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., E. I., Finishes Division ‘* 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Gardinol Div. 


E 


Eaton, Paul B. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Elliott Service Co. 
Emery Industries, Inc. 


6 


Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Fairbanks Company 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 
Ferro Drier & Chemical Co... .17( 
Fidelity Machine Co. 1 
Finnell System, Inc...117 and 171 
Fiske Bros. Refining Co. ; 
Fletcher Works 
Foster Machine Co. 
Foxhera Co 
Franklin Process Co. 
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Gardinol Corp. 
Gastonia Brush Co. 
Gaston County Dyeing Mch. 

Mk oi0- « t.kels © due nee 36 and 37 
Gastonia Roller Flyer & 

Spindle Co. 
Gates Rubber Co, 
General Coal Co. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
General Electrie Co. (Air Con- 

Di! oi sesteneeeeess 67 
General Electric Co. (Lamps). 38 
General Electric Co. 


*eeeoeeess#3e8 ess ®@ 


*eeee 


bl res ee ° 
Georgia Power Co. .......--.- 74 
OS a ee ak 93 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. 4 
Graton & Knight Oo. .30 and 31 
rn Be. fk eoeeee S 
Gulf Oil Corporation ........ 54 
tH 
H & B American Machine Co... ° 
Hart Products Corp. ........ a 
Henderson Foundry & Mch. 

Rr eer 173 
Hercule 2s Powder Co., Inc. ... 47 
Hermas Machine Co. ....... 


Hinde & Dauch Paper a see wT 
Hofmann & Co.. Inc., Alfred.. * 


Hotel Atlanta Biltmore ..... 178 
ee ee ook es slg ade a 178 
CC ee 176 
Houghton & Co., E. F. ...... 45 
Howard Bros. Mfg. ——F—a 44 


Hunt Machine Co., Rodney ...174 


Industrial Rayon Corp. ..... 19 
International Salt Co., Inc. ... * 
J 

ep i ea ig ea ee 180 
Jenkins Metal Shop ......... 49 
Johnson Bronze Co. ........ e 
Johnson & Son, Inc., S. C....179 
Po eee 165 
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ADVERTISER’S INDEX 


cart of the advertising contract. 


the Advertteers’ Index is published as a cunvenience and not as @ 
Every care will be taken to indea 


correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to imsert. 


K 
a Bes Gb bet ccecccseceae 172 
Kaumagraph Co. .........-. 111 
Kearney Mfg. Co., Inc. ...... 172 
Keever Starch Co. ..........- 175 
Kempton Parts & Spring Co.. .103 
L 
Lambeth Rope Corp. ....... 33 
Lane & Bros., Inc., W. T. ...170 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Se 157 
Lawlor Co ee ee ee a eG 181 
Lawrence Leather oe B&B G. ux 
wTCerTrTrriry?T crrrerr 14 and 15 
Lawson, a SS Seer eee 170 
Lazenby @ Gen SOG Bs Bccce * 
Loper Co., Ralph la erene 172 
Lubriplate as ie we ied e 
Lunkenheimer Co. .......... 46 
M 
Mavazine Publishers of America 66 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
te a ae a NE a ta way 170 
Marlin-Rockwell Corp. ...... * 
Mesdowa BMife@. Co. ..cccscce o8 
Meese, ye ee ° 
Mercury Technical Cloth & 
fee ory. 
Merrow Machine Co. ....... 176 
Metallizing Co. of America * 
N 
National Cotton Council of 
ree ae . 
Nationa! Drying Machinery 
nec, e*@ee0ee7nre9e9e39#8esde bad 
National Oil Products Co. .... 63 
National Ring Traveler Co. ...168 


National Starch Products, Inc..115 
New York & New Jersey 


OEE er ee 179 
North, Inc., Frank G. ... ° 
CO PO ee eee 133 
Old Dominion Box Co. ...... 60 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co ree 
p 
Pabst Sales Co. ...... sl 
Parks-Cramer Company .....119 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. ...160 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. .. 53 
Pioneer Atlanta Co. ...... 172 
Pittsburgh-Corning Corp. ,125 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. _ 
(Columbia Chemical Div.)..101 


Proctor & Schwartz. Inc. ... 61 
Provident Life & Accident 
Insurance Co. ....... * 


R 


Railway Express Agency, Inc..175 
Raymond Service, Inc., Chas. 


Oe er a ay ee 180 
Red rr ee 170 
Reeves Pulley Co. ........... * 


“a Electric & Engineer- 
eer Inside Back Cover 


ee & ae a ee 119 
Robbins Flooring Co. ..... .178 
Robert & Co. ....... Front Cover 
Rockwood Mfg. Co. ...... sy 
Rohm & Haas Co. .......... 168 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8S. ...... 176 


Royce Chemical Co. . Back Cover 


S 


Saco-Lowell Shops .......... 4 
Schieren Co., Chas. A. ...... 104 
Scholler Bros., Inc. ......... 159 
Seett Oe... temry Le. cccaccesn * 
Scott & Williams, BS einer sie 140 
ie Srey . cc. cccsee eben 166 


Shingle & Gibb Leather Co. ..165 
Showalter Co., A. J. 160 
Sinclair Re fining Ge. Bee. «+cat 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. ... 


e808 6.60 6 ¢€ 


Sipp-Eastwood Corp. ........ 126 
Sirrine & Co., J. EB. ....-.--. 174 
S. K. F. Industries, Inc. .... * 
Smith, Drum & Co. ......... ns 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.. * 
Solvay Sales Corp. ......... 163 
Sonoco Products Co. ........ 122 
Southeastern Construction Co.. * 
Southern Belting Co. ....... 7 
meatey Bite. Oe. A. Bs coceccs . 
Standard Brands, Inc. ....... 161 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co... 

Standard Fabricators, Inc. ...133 
Standard Pressed Steel Co.... 26 
Steel Heddle Si a 27 
Stein Hall & Co., Ine. —s . 
Stevtine ting Traveler Co. ...181 
Stewart Machine Co., Inc. 172 


Sylvania Electric Products, 
ee 131 


T 


Taber Instrument Corp. .....166 
Talcott, Inc., James ....... 162 
Taylor Instrument Companies . 48 
Tennessee Eastman Corp. .... * 
Terrell Machine Co. ..... ..164 
PO ee eee ee 2 
Zemte Aprem Oo. ..cccccceocs 133 
Textile Banking Co. ........ 34 
Textile Industry Research, Inc 
Textile Machine 

cl ee 145 and 146 


Thomas & Skinner Steel Prod 
a re ee 
Tide-Water Associated Oil Co.. 


Terre Teer rT Tee 10 and 11 
Toledo PC, oes wat ew s 4 169 
Torrington Co. ...... 151 and 152 
Treasury Dept. .64 and 162 
Trust Company of Georgia ... 50 


Tubize-Chatillon Corp...12 and 13 


U 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co .. 24 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. ..... 134 
United States Testing Co., 

a Ree ee ee ee ee ee 171 
Universal Winding Co. F 
V 
Valentine Co., J. W. .. oe ae 
Veeder Root, Inc. ...... . 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. .. 167 
Victoria Paper Mills Co 164 
W 
Walker Mfg. Co. ..... ene 
Wallerstein Co., Inc. ........ 183 
I oe ee ink 8 180 
Warner Chemical Co. Division 3 
Warwick Chemical Co. ...... sd 
Watson-Williams Mfg. Co. ° 
West Point Foundry & Mch 

a ean Pane 91 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

a. eae 6 
Westvaco Chlorine Products 

Se See ee eee 3 
Whitin Machine Works ..... 21 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co..183 
Wicaco Machine Corp. ...... . 
Wildman Mfg. Co. .......... 14% 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Ma- 

CM pi aeiwsiacecaaas 107 

| 


Wolf & Co., Jacques ......... 5 
Wright Mfg. Division ; 
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DIAMOND FINISH 


Relying upon DIAMOND FINISH, you are 
assured successful ring practise two 
ways: first, by the 70-year record of the 
famous “Diamond” Finish for smooth 
running and extra life; second, by our 
exclusive speed designs, yielding the high- 
est production known. We offer fullest 
cooperation in ring selection and service. 


WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS 









SPINNING 2S RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and (ier Twister Rings since 1873 
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THE STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT 


for cottons, rayons and mixed goods 





For your de-sizing problems — 
our technical men are at your 


service Write or ‘phone. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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% Ss “Why don’t you decide to 
use A.P.T. Yarn Carriers 










} “better yarn or fabric 


‘costs. You have 
uch to. gain and noth- 
1g to lose! 


1. Less Wear on Spindles, be- 
cause these carriers have perfect 
balance and thus reduce vibration. 
They’re “built around the hole”, and 
therefore are always concentric with 
the spindle. 


2. No Distortion of Carriers 
from steaming or similar causes. 
They’re impregnated for water 
repellency. 


3. No Splinters. Smooth hard 
surface does not catch yarn. 


4. Free but Controlled Deliv- 
ery. A natural result of smooth sur- 
face, deep, well rounded corruga- 
tions and freedom from distortion. 


5. Practically No Chipping or 
Splitting, because of “built up” con- 
struction, —layer on layer of tough 
paper glued together. 





184 


e ~ for Spinning, Twisting or 
_ Weaving? The following © 
antages assure 


y with lower oper- 


6. No Slippage on Spindle. 
Have perfect spindle cling due to 
resiliency. 


7. Resiliency. Even if bent by 
abusive handling, these carriers will 
usually straighten out on the spindle. 


8. Saving in Power in some cases 
due to light weight. 


9. Minimum Breakage, due to 
great strength in view of light weight. 


10. Long Life, resulting from their 
strength and resistance to distortion, 
splintering, etc. 


11. No Static, which is often a 
great advantage. 


12. Larger Capacity in some 
cases due to comparatively thin wall 
and small diameter (if desired). 


13. Yarn Protection due to ab. 
sence of splinters or rough places. 


14. Ultimate Low Cost due to 
operation economies, long life, etc. 
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AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1898 . 








WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: M. Bradford Hodges, 161 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Westaway 


Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
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—and America is STILL pioneering. 


They pioneered on the Santa Fe Trail 


PIONEERS! 


Since the days of line shafts, 


(RELIANCE) wooden pulleys and dangling 


5 belts, Reliance has pioneered 


in the application of electric motor-drive. 


Cooperating with machine designers, 
Reliance engineers have been able to 
eliminate transmission gadgets—gears, 
brakes, clutches, belts, couplings—and 


have made power control exceedingly 


The results: lower-priced, better-perform- 
ing, more salable machines; and, for 
machine users, stepped-up production 


with better quality at lower cost. 


All Reliance salesmen are Engineers and 
Pioneers... engineers who know 
electric motors and motor-drive; pio- 
neers, not afraid to tackle something 


new. Send for one if you need practical, 














simple, easy and effective. helpful suggestions. 









Reliance A-c. Squirrel- 
cage Motor. Simple, 
quiet and rugged. 
THE WORK-HORSE 
OF INDUSTRY. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 


1088 ivanhoe Road . Cleveland, Ohio 





) Birmingham « Boston « Buffalo * Chicago « Cincinnati * Detroit * Greenville (S.C.) * Los Angeles * New York 
Philadelphia « Pittsburgh « Portland (Ore.) « St. Louis * Salt Lake City * San Francisco « Syracuse « other principal cities. 
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J LONGER—LARGER RUNS 3 EXACTING RESULTS 


Vatrolite’s full strength and unfailing uniformity Vatrolite’s high stability (the result of strict laboratory 
makes this possible. control) has been attested and approved by practical 
application in leading plants throughout the country. 
It assures long-lasting quality. 

2 LE S S D USTING Vatrolite’s granular 


uniformity keeps dusting to a minimum. Also, its 4 ECONOMY Vatrolite is clear white. Its 


chemical structure assures less free SO,. All this high uniformity and stability result in longer runs — 
means better working conditions for your men — therefore real economy. Leading mills in many indus- 
less sneezing and coughing, less absenteeism. tries are discovering this in ever increasing numbers. 


Write today for details on Vatrolite. 


ROYCE CHEMICAL CU 


*Sodium Hydrosulphite Concentrated 





GARLTGNH -BlItt, NEW -JSERSEY - 
MANUFACTURERS OF HYDROSULPHITES INCLUDING VATROLITE*, PAROLITE*, DISCOLITE*, AND SULPHONATED OILS INCLUDING VELV-0-RAY* 
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, CASTROLITE* 








